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C. B. Prescott, Treas 


.. HENRY SPENCER, Asst. Treas. 'y) 
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Solar Printing, 


ap bolyoke, Iass., 15. S.A. 















No. 1 Bond’ 1906’’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 


*“Commerciat Bond 1906’’ 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
*“*Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1906’’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
‘‘Commercial Linen Ledger’’ ) Lead all the 
Our Ledger’’ No. 2 Ledgers 


**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 


**Old English Linen and Bond’’ 
tandard for Fine Commercial Work 


**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


**Old Valley Mills 1906’ Extra-superfine 


**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 


Extra-fine quality 


**Valley Paper Co. 








**Valley Forge’’ Flats 








THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY ‘FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S.A. 






































COPYRIGHT, 1903. . 
If. THE GRAY LITH.Co.N.y. WHEN SHES JOLLY 























THE SAFETY MAILING CARD 


Unequaled for mailing enclosures flat 






















For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 


Pap Manufacturers of 
, Chemically Pure 
a PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 












Henry 
Lindenmeyr 


& Sons 


















An excellent quality at a reasonable price 


BROOKDALE 
LINEN BOND 























Wove and Crash Finish — 


in stock in white and eleven colors 


Carried 














Paper 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 





HERE IS AN ARTICLE 


that should interest every concern making 
Calendars, Advertising Novelties and various 
styles of printed and lithographed work. 


We originated 


The Safety Mailing Card 


a dozen years ago, and since then our orders have been 


constantly on the increase. 


The device is designed for mailing purposes, and con- 


sists of a stout sheet of ‘‘cellular board”’ 


attached a manila envelope of excellent quality. 


to which is 


Saves the 


consumer time, money and inconvenience, and we sell the 


goods to the printer at very attractive rates. 


In applying for estimates, kindly give measurements of 


enclosures and runs of a size. 












“The THOMPSON & NORRIS CO. 
Prince and Concord Sts., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Factories ale at BOSTON, MASS., and BROOKVILLE, IND. 
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The Pioneer Corrugated Paper House 
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MAKERS OF 
LETTERPRESS, STEELPLATE 
\a COPPERPLATE AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC 





DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
OILS AND DRYERS 


I M0 PO RT ER S O F 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 
SUPPLIES AND BRONZES 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


BAVARIAN BLUE LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 





CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
TORONTO CITY OF MEXICO _— BUENOS AIRES, S. A. 
LONDON, ENG. . : 
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The only paper makers in the world making Bond Paper 


anticipation meet on a common 


basis. Recalling the conditions 





which have existed during the year 


just closed, we review the work accomplished. 


To many of us it has been a growth, a sugges- 
tion of larger possibilities. Upon this record we 
base our plans for the new year. Profiting by our 
failures, and building better because we are surer, 


we face the coming year. 


We want to thank the printing trade generally 
for the increased interest which they have taken 
in Old Hampshire Bond, and solicit your further 
cordial co-operation in selling “the paper your 


customers know.” 


Hampshire Paper Company 


exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

















Catalog and Book Folder 


FOR SMALL WORK 


























WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


Agencies 
New York, H. L. Egbert & Co. Chicago, Champlin & Smith 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 


42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 
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YOU CAN DEPEND 


UPON THE 


SCOTT twe REVOLUTION 


GIVING AN UNYIELDING IMPRESSION 
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PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 


HAVE INVESTIGATED AND INSTALLED 


SCOTT’ PRINTING MACHINERY 


AND YOU SHOULD DO LIKEWISE WE WILL SEND = pon ck a LITERATURE 


Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J., U.S.A. 








CABLE ADDRESS, ‘‘WALTSCOTT,’”’ NEW YORK 





New York Office, 41 Park Row _ St. Louis Office, 319 N. 4th St. 


ALL-SIZE ROTARY WEB MACHINE Chicago Office, 321 Dearborn St. Boston Office, 7 Water St. 
Prints 88 different lengths of sheet. 





SEND FOR OUR LIST OF REBUILT PRINTING MACHINERY 
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Fuller Folders and Feeders 





FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 
We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for all kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 
THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 








FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by so inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16,24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘on.’? 


Fisher Building Ce GC. FULLER COMPANY oe 


CHICAGO - a eae . BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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The WHITE 





Rapid Automatic Clamp 
Powerful Hand Clamp 
Accurate Foot Clamp 


~~ 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER EVER PRODUCED 


cH1caGo E,C. FULLER COMPANY _ NEw york 


The Smyth Gluing Machine 











MADE BY SMYTH MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Built on scientific and practical principles. Uses hot or cold glue, paste, dextrine or mucilage. Absolutely uniform application of 
any of the above materials. Automatic delivery of glued or pasted fabric, moist side up to conveyor. Simple, Rapid and Effective. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


Fisher Building EC. FULLER COMPANY ales 


A 28 READE STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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TO THE MA 


The Old 
Campbell. 





RECENTLY we were asked by a master printer if the 
CENTURY PRESS was like the old Campbell Job and Book 


Press, and our reply was: 


“THE CENTURY PRESS is as much like the old Camp- 
bell Job and Book Press as a modern 110-ton express loco- 
motive is like the old-fashioned, slow, light-weight passenger 
engine of 1880.” 


IN THEIR DAY the forty-mile-an-hour locomotive and 
the old Campbell ‘Job and Book” were wonders, but—this 
is 1906, and next year will be 1907, and the CENTURY of 
to-day is distinctly a press of the future. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, PresipENT 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
188 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
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INDEED, not only is it nothing like the “Job and Book,” 
but, mechanically speaking, as a printing-press it is further in 
advance of the times than the best locomotive the world has 
yet seen. 


ITS BED MOVEMENT, not as yet even approached; 
its eccentric impression mechanism, with automatic compen- 
sation, which prevents plate wear; its immovable, continuous ! 
registering racks and gears, which assure absolute registration 
and prevent wearing slippage upon the forms; and its rotary 
distribution, super-digesting the ink before applying it, are dis- 
tinctly money-making features which no other press has ever had. 

AND THESE are the things which make the CENTURY | 
more than modern, and which eventually all other presses must 
have. Meanwhile, whether you know it or not, you need them. 
That is to say, zf you will avail yourself of them, you can make 
more money than if you do not. 


DECIDEDLY, a printer having a CENTURY press is a 


printer better off than a printer having any other press. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, PresipENT 
334. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
188 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
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RELIABLE _ 
Printers Rollers 


FOR 


Winter Use 


ORDER THEM NOW 


FROM 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 
ST. Lo 
KANSAS ‘CITY 


























THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION, COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Poundey Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; A. G. Elliot Paper Company, Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orieans: Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply "House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 


The bed drive of the Optimus is very simple. It is mechanically a 
perfect motion. It is the one of all known best adapted to drive a recipro- 
cating bed. A variation of one ten-thousandth of an inch cannot be found. 

This exactness gives least wear to forms. It gives absolute register 
between bed and cylinder. It gives high speed with smooth, easy and almost 
noiseless action. It insures durability. After years of use it has not shown 
perceptible wear. 

The effectiveness of every other part depends upon the precision of 
the bed motion. It is the heart of the machine, the seat of its very life. 
That of the Optimus is the most perfect in existence. 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S OLD ROMAN CONDENSED AND ADSTYLE. 
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Bingham on Bingham 























} ‘HOSE dried lumps that collect on 
the face of rollers when you are 
running some colored inks may be 

removed or prevented from accumulating 

by manipulating the rollers with cheap 
vaseline until they are softened, then 
cleansing the whole roller with a mixture 
composed of half glycerine and half benzine. 

(Keep this mixture in a cool place.) You 

can never revive a roller that has lost life, 

but you can prolong its usefulness by treat- 
ing it properly in the beginning. 








4 Other Binghams 

















our line of business, and, as this is apt to confuse the 

printing trade, an explanation as to their connection 
may seem fitting. In New York, in 1849, Samuel Bingham 
founded the first house for roller-making. This was con- 
tinued by his son, Leander K., until 1891, when this com- 
pany, with myself as president, succeeded his business. In 
1884, I established the firm of Bingham & Runge, in Cleve- 
land, of which firm I am still senior partner. In 1899, we 
opened our Philadelphia branch, at 413 Commerce street. 
The firm of Bingham & Runge is connected with this com- 
pany through me, the other members of this corporation 
having no interest in that firm. 

Leander K. Bingham is the inventor and patentee of 
the Gatling System of casting rollers, made so favorably 
known through our trade-mark of ‘‘Machine-Cast Rollers,”’ 
the introduction of which revolutionized the business and 
incidentally enabled the production of a higher class printing. 

Please pay to any other firm of Bingham what credit 
may be due it, and kindly let us enjoy the reputation we 
have built up, remembering always that the ‘‘House of 
Bingham”’ is in New York, where it was originally founded, 
with branch factory at Philadelphia. There is a relation- 
ship among the Roller Binghams, a pleasant one, but no 
business connection other than explained above. 

The ‘House of Bingham” has entered its Fifty- 
seventh Year, and it shall be my continued effort to not 
only maintain but enhance its reputation. 


Wirtact> %. Bigger 


, \HERE are other firms of the name of Bingham in 




















BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


FOUNDED 1849 











ROLLER MAKERS. 





SS 








NEW YORK - - - - - - - 
PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE, Cleveland 


406-408 Pearl Street 
413 Commerce Street 
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BIG NOISE but SMALL RESULTS 


A resident of the swamps of Arkansas once wrote to a caterer in St. Louis and asked him if he 
could sell him frog legs, saying that they were a very toothsome diet — more so than those which came 
from any other section of the country. ; 

The caterer answered that he could use the frog legs, if properly dressed and shipped on ice, and 
wanted to know how many he could furnish. 

The Arkansas man replied that he could, in all, probably furnish one thousand dozen, and solicited 
an early reply. 

The St. Louis man in return said to ship fifty dozen at once. 

A week elapsed and the express company delivered three dozen frogs in St. Louis. The United 
States mail brought a letter from the frog farmer, as follows : 

Dear Sir: I ship by express to-day three dozen frogs, all I could secure. I was 


disappointed in the crop. I had supposed from the ‘‘hollering’’ they did that a mil- 
lion could easily be secured. Very respectfully, JOHN ALLEN JONES. 


Which goes to prove that those who make the most noise do not always prove out when it comes 
to the final test. Especially is this true of those who expend their efforts, not in advertising their own 
wares, but crying down the other fellow’s. It is a good plan for every one to attend to his own business, 
and let the other fellow run his. Those who do otherwise might be termed “‘bull-frog advertisers.”” —They 
overleap the mark. ‘They are long on the wrong end, and have more legs than brains. 

Now, we admit that we have been trying to make a little noise among printers for about twenty- 
five years, but we began in a small way and did not attract much attention at the start. Gradually we 
have tuned up, and have tried to make more of a racket as the years rolled by and our business increased ; 
but we have always endeavored to keep our ‘‘hollering’’ down to the volume of our business. We 
haven’t sat on the bank alone on an exalted eminence and let out discordant notes. We have always 
tried to be honest in our arguments with the printers, because we have realized that it would be useless 
to mislead them, even if we had a desire to do so, which we have not, and our goods certainly must 
prove the value which we say they possess. The fact that 35,000 printers in North America have equipped 
their offices with our furniture is evidence that we are making it right. 





VERY PRINTER SHOULD IN- 
VESTIGATE OUR LARGE LINE 
OF IMPOSING-STONE FRAMES. 


We are continually perfecting and bringing 
out new ideas in 


Printing - Office Furniture. 


Our New Stone Frame Utility has 
proved a success. It is a modern frame 
in small size. One side contains Letter 
Boards and Sort Drawers, as _ illustrated 
here. The other side contains a con- 
venient assortment of Labor-saving Fur- 
niture and Reglet. No waste space. 





HARDWOOD CONSTRUCTION. 
STONE OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


UTILITY IMPOSING-STONE FRAME — SIZE OF STONE, 26 x 44 INCHES. WORKMANSHIP PERFECT. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 








HAVE YOU received | THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


our latest Catalogue of 
New Ideas Originators and Producers of Improved Modern 
Printing- Office Furniture . 
* If not, send us your 
name and the book is MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORIES: EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
’ 


yours. TWO RIVERS, WIS. . * RAHWAY,....N. J. 








A VALUABLE PRINTERS’ LINE GAUGE FREE TO EVERY PRINTER 
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Ask Yourself Why 


there is more high-class 
printing done on our 


“No. 1 PURE WHITE” 
ENAMELED BOOK 


than on any other grade 
of enameled paper, not 
made by ourselves. * # 


It prints better. Try it yourself 


Print the same cut on our No.1 and on 
other papers, you will then very readily 
understand its popularity. « « « « « « = 


Carried in stock and for sale by all 
Paper Dealers in the United States. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Champion Coated Paper Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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210 Pi 


Patent No. 768,375. August 23, 1904. 


THE CHAMBERS DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER WITH KING FEEDER ATTACHED. 











The Chambers Paper Folding Machines 


have a successful business record of over forty years, while the 


King Automatic Feeder 


has now a proven record of nearly three years constant hard use under many 
different conditions. 





AMONG OUR CUSTOMERS FOR KING FEEDERS ARE 


Curtis Publishing Co....... .. Philadelphia........ 18 Methodist Book Concern...... New York City...... 1 
Times Printing House............ OOS aed watee 2 J. J. Asakelyan...........:-2-<. Boston, Mass. ...... 1 
Mr: Geo. F. Easher:......+...--. BO ova shea waeks 6 Western Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio, 3 
Historical Publishing Co.......... OO Saute ds 1 Peruna Drug Mfg. Co......... Columbus, Ohio.... 1 
American Lithographic Co.....New York City...... 2 Egbert, Fidlar & Chambers....Davenport, Iowa.... 1 
Doubleday, Page & Co............ SD eRva cee sige 2 Inland Printer’ Co............. Chicago, | eee 1 
Williams Printing Co. ............ omer rCcr CET ~ Kenfield-Fublishine-€o.......2-2. “SS cccccccceus 1 
Chas; ‘Schweinler Press ........... NY Acareenten eres I 








CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


peste Folding and Feeding Machines 
| PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Agent for Great Britain, W. H. BEERS, 170 EpmMuND STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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MAKING MONEY 
FOR PRINTERS 


THAT’S WHAT OUR 


ULLMANINES AND 
DOUBLETONE INKS 


ARE DOING EVERY DAY 


HOW ABOUT YOU? 


JUST ASK US 








SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 
NEW YORK— CHICAGO 


























REMOVAL NOTICE 


WING to the increased 

popularity of Patent | 
Metallic Overlays 
it has become necessary to 
greatly increase our facilities. 
We have therefore moved 
our factory and office to 
excellent quarters in the. 


PATTON BUILDING 
158-164 East Harrison Street 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 5448. CHICAGO 





Where we shall endeavor to merit 
your continued valued patronage 











GILBERT, HARRIS & COMPANY 

















> 
o 
S 


youstart your MAKE-RE 





This is a flat impression without make-ready of any kind. This is the SAME cut, has NO make-ready but has a patent 
METALLIC OVERLAY. 








HICH way would you rather have your cuts look when you start to make a form ready? QWe do 
not claim Metallic Overlays produce a finished make-ready, but they do bring out the details 
and give a firm, lasting foundation to the make-ready in far less time than by any other method 

in existence. @Are you interested in the product of your press room? A comparison of the two 
illustrations above will show you just exactly how much benefit is derived from a Metallic Overlay, and live 
men make them in an average time of about four minutes each. @ An investment of Patent Metallic 


Overlays will come back to you several times each year by increase of output and improvement in quality. 


GILBERT, HARRIS & COMPANY 


Sole Owners and Controllers of U. S. Patent 


158-164 Harrison Street, ‘: t ‘ s: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














@ This insert is on S. & S. C. 25 x 38, 100, for the purpose of showing clearly the effect of the overlay on medium grade 
paper, and was printed by The W. P. Dunn Company, 167 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Cut is printed from a nickeltype furnished by the Chicago Electrotype Company 




















A N N O U N C E M CE N T 





The Harris Automatic 
Press Company 


NILES, OHIO 
CHICAGO 








q Our New Automatic Separate 
Sheet Rotary, 22 x 30 in., may 
now, by arrangement, be seen 


in operation in the larger cities. 





@ 5,000 per hour guaranteed. 


One or two colors. 
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Rapid Work Our Motto 
DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
Electrotypers 


AND 


Stereotypers 








167 Adams Street, Chicago mam - 20 








Peerless Electric Co. 
122-124 S. Green Street, Chicago 


TELEPHONE, MONROE 1362 





Headquarters for 


Direct Current Motors 


High-grade Electrical Repairing 
and Construction 





PRICES REASONABLE & GIVE US A TRIAL 














BUFFALO 
PRINTING INK WORKS 
BuEFALO, NZ 

















THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


The PRINTERS’ FRIEND 
Unrivaled for simplicity, dura- 
bility and speed. With 
it experts have addressed 
from 6,000 to 8,586 pa- 
pers in less than an 
hour. Latest record, 200 
papers in less than a 


” y: minute. No office com- 
eS) plete without it. 
eee Price, $20.25—without royalty, 


For information concerning mailer, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

























Gover anv Book Papers 





JAMES WHITE & CO. 
PAPER DEALERS 
210 MONROE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE COTTRELL 


High Speed Two-Revolution Press 








Specially designed for the exacting demands of three- 
color printing where perfect register is absolutely 
necessary. New features have been added for facilitat- 
ing the production of the finest work. 


The press is furnished with our patent Convertible Sheet 
Delivery which can be set to deliver the sheets printed side up, 
or it can be changed to the regular fly delivery in five minutes 
time. The convertible delivery is operated by a variable speed 
crank motion which dispenses with the fly spring, thus saving 
the power required to compress the spring, at the same time 
making the motion more simple and convenient. 








C. B. COTTRELL © SONS CO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. WESTERLY,R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 


G. Ss. Pit 
Representative in Mexico: 
U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
Callejon espiritu santo 9 HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 
Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 
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The Best Lever Cutter 


IS THE 


OSWEGO 


Don’t be fooled and take something else 
represented ‘‘ just as good.” 

















Sizes: 23, 26, 30 and 32 Inch. 





Our handsome new Catalogue tells the superi- 
orities of all the Brown & Carver Cutters, and 
will be furnished on request. 


Sixty sizes and styles of the Brown & Carver 
and Oswego Cutting Machines are made — all 
generally in stock for instant shipment. 








Oswego Machine Works 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
OSWEGO - - - NEW YORK 














Motors for Printers 

















Emerson All-enclosed 
Slow-speed Types 


@, Successfully used for individual drive in large, 
modern shops, as well as in smaller offices. 

@ Not higher in first cost than other good 
motors. Emersons cost least in repairs and 
fatal delays. 

@. The slow-speed, 14 h. p. type will handle all 
but the largest jobbers. Other frames, up to 2!4 
h. p., for folders, rulers, stitchers, Harris Auto- 
matics, pony cylinders, the Linotype, Monotype 
and other uses. Motors furnished with belt 
idler, if desired. 


Write us for information and the name of the 
nearest dealer, who will submit a proposal on 
Emerson Motors and complete equipment. 


The Emerson Electric M fo. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SMALL 


St. Louis, Mo. 


MOTORS EXCLUSIVELY 





Emmerson 
’ utN 25K 
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The Semi-Auto. | | 


INSTANTANEOUS HAND-CLAMPER 


Enables about 30 per cent more work to be done with one-third less effort, and 


with the BROWN & CARVER accuracy. This is another distinct advance 
in the art of cutting, onginal with the BROWN & CARVER machines 














prope te OT ere Surat es) 
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The Original BROWN & CARVER Hand-Clamp Cutter 
Sizes: 34-in., 38-in., 44-in. and 50-in. For which the Semi-Auto. Treadle Attachment is supplied 




















Sixty sizes and styles of the Bench Small Power Lever Each the best of its kind; each the 
BROWN & CARVER and OSWEGO Hand-Clamp Automatic Clamp best producible. 
CUTTING MACHINES Automatic and Hand-Clamp All generally in stock for 
are made combined with Foot Treadle instant shipment. 
q 
We have the only factory producing WRITE FOR In which you will find 
Cutting Machines exclusively, NEW CATALOGUES some cutter with special features 
and the only one making a complete exactly 
line of Cutting Machines. 5 and 6 adapted to your needs. 





























Oswego Machine Works 22¥z&?:*-~ 


NIEL GRAY, JR.,... Proprietor 
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Increased Production 
Decreased Cost 


G. F. Bond 


AN AGENTS FOR 
ANISH, BARRINGTON ANO 
nOUSATON iC BOND — 
‘THe BEST OF Tr 


S 


14 EAST LOMBARD ST 


eee 


einai | 
WRITTEN 


NES 


ca 


Gentlemen: - 


Sew 


Send samples of special lots Bonds, Flats, 


SEK. 
RS Ow 
s' 


Book Papers and Envelopes. 
( Sign here) 





Is obtained by using our One-fold Folding Machine. 

It will fold a single sheet as well as a 64-page sec- 

tion from 4x6 to 18x24. Any one can feed it. 
SENT ON TRIAL 








C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 
394 to 398 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








“BOSTON 


@ The successful printing and book-binding concerns in the 
country are users of Boston Wire Stitching Machines with 
profit and satisfaction to themselves. Their customers appre- 
ciate the fine, even, flat stitching, possible only on a Boston. 
@ Below is illustrated an innovation in wire stitcher building: 
Figure | shows the regular 1-2 inch width of stitch for which yin. wie 
the Nos. 3 and 4 are fitted. Special extra parts can also be 













furnished at small cost for making a 3-8 inch width of stitch —_ 
for booklets and small work with a large saving of wire and 
much neater work. Figure 2 illustrates this stitch, actual size. * mig.1 ~_— 






Bostons are the only machines furnished fitted for one or both sizes of stitches. 


American Type Founders Co. 


General Selling Agent 






Set in American Type Founders Company’s Bulfinch Oldstyle, cast American Line, and Chap-book Director 
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Are you about to start a Newspaper or 


Buy one already started ? 
If so, you should have 


“Establishing a Stewspaper 


By 0. F. BYXBEE 








The latest work on this subject published. It is a handbook not only for the prospective publisher, but 
includes suggestions for the financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. It is 54x 8 
inches in size, contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, $1.00. Send at once before edition is exhausted. Circular telling all about it sent free. 








The Inland Printer Company, Publishers 


006 Mesen Greet, Mew Yack 120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 











| STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 
Corvin PLAT EENGRAVING 
SE UND 2 SON. 






























CHICACO. 
EST.— 1865 


NEW SAMPLE BOOK READY faiivir particulars 
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cmt Electric Motors #*" 


IN PRINTING ESTABLISHMENTS, BOOKBINDERIES, 
ENGRAVING PLANTS, ETC. 





Electrically Operated 
Presses and Machines 


are economical in both small and large plants, and 
the wise selection of “an efficient, substantially con- 
structed and durable electric motor properly applied 
has enabled many establishments to not only 
experience a considerable reduction in operating 
expenses, but also to increase their output to a 
remarkable extent. 

The perfection of design and construction of the 
Lundell Motor, manufactured by us, has practically 
revolutionized the method of operating printing- 
presses and allied machines, and our long experience 
has enabled us to accumulate a vast amount of 
valuable data whereby we are prepared to give the 
best results to our customers. 


Write for copy of illustrated Bulletin No. 2214. 


SPRAGUE 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES 


527 West Thirty-fourth St., New York 











‘Imitation is the 
Sincerest Flattery”’ 


We ask you to look over the Patent 
Records and you will find that the 


Challenge Expansion System of 
Printers’ Blocks 


has led the field for years in up-to- 
date mounts for electrotype and 
stereotype plates. Our patents cover 
basic points, and imitations are 
numerous. Get the original steel 
sections and Register Hooks and 
satisfaction is guaranteed. # #& & 





Send for Descriptive Literature. 








rout | Manufactured by THe CHALLENGE— | *4icowan 


DEALERS 
rverrwnere | MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. | 127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 
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ENTERED 
BY THE 
QUEEN CITY 
PRINTING INK 
COMPANY 




















H. D. BOOK, 40. PRINCETON ORANGE, 2425. LIGHT BROWN, 628. 








Pow 


A 








DUAL-TONE MAUVE, 2126. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High =- Grade 
=PRINTING INKS= 


CINCINNATI «© CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA 





my =o KLome and Rbroad — w.» 


@ We now have offices in London, Sydney, 
Wellington, Cape Town, Havana and Mexico 
City. In each of these offices we have our 
own paid representatives. 








@ Perhaps you have seen it stated that we 
are export agents for paper mills with a com- 
bined product of 700 tons daily. 


@ If you wish a foreign outlet for any grade 
of paper or any appliance relating to the 
printing art, our entire force and equipment 
are at your disposal. 


@ Do not hesitate to call upon us at any time 
257 Broapway, New YorxK Criry| for information regarding the export trade. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Parsobros,’”? New York. It will not obligate you in any way. 











@ Remember our water- marked papers: 
Cleveland, Metropole, Caravel, Lisbon Bond, PARSONS BROTH ERS 
Ledger, Ivory Wove, Superfine, Extra Strong | New Yorx SYDNEY Havana 


LONDON WELLINGTON Mexico City 
and P. B. 671. ja Taiae 











Sullivan’s Calendar Pads for 1900 











NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT. 








19906 fanuary 1906 
Send for is Monday ey Medursday = Friday Puturday The 
Sample Book I y] Z 13 pi 
y 
and 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 an 
Prices. DM 74 26 2S . oe Cheapest. 


28 BO ST virm usta sewn. 


JANUARY FIRST MONTH 




















FORTY SIZES AND STYLES. 


We guarantee pads correctly gathered, uniform color, uniform margins, perfect printing, full count, and with our 
reinforced method of gumming, pads absolutely free from breakage. Shipments made the day we receive the order. 


1907 Sample Books and Samples also ready and sent free upon request. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS CO., 


COURT STREET AND BROADWAY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 






























OUR FAMOUS BRANDS OF PLAIN BLOTTING ARE: 
Standard, Imperial, Sterling, Bankers’ Linen finish 








$e) Kineot Enameled Blotting. 












A Blotter that absorbs, with an 
enameled surface that stands the 
tests of printer’s ink and climate 








SoLD By LEADING PAPER DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 





Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Largest Makers of BLOTTING Exclusively in the World. 
RICHMOND, VA.., U.S. A. 








Sold on Trial and Guaranteed in every respect. 
Also that it can be operated by any person of 
ordinary intelligence. 

We furnish an instructor Free of Charge to teach 
an operator in all the details of doing embossed 
printing with our press. 

Ts sold strictly on its Merits. No payment re- 
quired until a thorough test has been given the 
press by the purchaser and the operator has been 
instructed. 

Its operation is entirely automatic. All adjust- 
ments can be made while the press is running. 

We have presses in successful operation in 
twelve of our large cities. One St. Louis concern 
alone has nine. 


The Most Reliable and Efficient Press. 

Will do the work of any embossing press, and 
do it better, and at the (minimum) lowest pos- 
sible Shop Cost. 

Will do work that other presses cannot do at 
all.’ Our chuck will take a 5x8} in. die. The 
powerful squeeze and the counter holding on the 
impression an instant or two, the same as dry 
embossing presses do (that are used for emboss- 
ing book covers, photo mounts, etc.), is the rea- 
son why our press produces more accurate, sharp- 
er, better defined and superior work than any 
other make of press. 









a 


IS $1 
— LOMA FOR ITS PRODUCING THE Be 
“ ~ 


— 





- ST. LOUIS ; 
21 RCHOUTEAU AVE. 4 SP Go Fair, ST Lovis,mo. 


A TRIUMPH OF SIMPLICITY. 


Our press has less than one-half as many parts as 
other presses of its kind, yet has every possible attach- 
ment for its convenient and successful operation, 
including the attachments for running two and three 
colors in one impression. Its operation is entirely 
automatic. The dies can be inked and impressions 
run in one or several colors. The wipe of our pad 
is nearest approach to the wipe given by the human 
hand. The ink feed and wiping paper feed, as well 
as everything else, can be quickly and easily ad- 
justed for the size die to be run. F 

Almost any letter head can be reproduced in em- 
bossed printing on our press; views of buildings, land- 
seapes, clouded, etched, ruled work, and fine lines of 
all descriptions, our press being so powerful and easi- 
ly operated large dies can be run as easily and almost 
as speedily as the smallest monogram can be em- 
bossed and burnished. 

Perfect registry of the die and counter is assured. 

Ts absolutely durable. : 

Produces the finest quality of work with a most 
Brilliant Gloss, in the various colors, for Commercial, 
Business and Society Stationery. Trade Marks, § 
Monograms, Art Envelopes, Bill Heads, Statements **” 
and Cards, Pamphlet and Folder Covers, Labels and 
Wrappers, etc., and a variety of work too numerous 
to mention, for Bankers, Lawyers and Professional 





Roth’s Patents. Men and Women of all classes. Roth’s Patents. 
_ at ee ae ge > See ya application, - B. ROTH TOOL CO., 
gether with unburnis samples of work done in ordinary commercia 
runs. . Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 
Correspondence solicited. Est. 1857. ST. LOUIS, MO., U. 8S. A. 
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Flousatonic Yoond 


Strongest Strongest 
on the on the 
market at the market at the 
price price 





B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of the Housatonic, Warrington and 
Danish Bond Papers 


HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS 























i 








Acme 


ACME Bx 


Patented in Europe 


WIRE STAPLE | iitetsue. 


BINDERS 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market” 




















Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching and: Anti-clogging 
Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on application. 








ACME STAPLE CO. lt¢: 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
























































Profitable to the Printer—Labor- Saving to the Pressman 


The “Unique” Block 


(Made of Steel, Not Cast Iron) 





he Embodies the only absolutely perfect principles of a plate-locking device for letterpress printing on 


FLAT-BED OR ROTARY PRESSES 






















| CDNAS ATES 
For color work 
Can be used on oe 
a 1 ia requiring 
small runs ae 
b hair-line 
to the ‘ ° 
register, its 
greatest ° 
value is 
advantage 
h at once apparent 
as the 
to the 
plates are at llig t 
intelligen 
quickly changed 
pressman 
core, 




















Of this ‘‘Unique’’ over 5,000 
large sections and 50,000 
clamps are already in use in the 


| ; best printing offices in 
Narrow Margin Clamp the United States. 


Regular Clamp 


The “Unique Block possesses manifold advantages for any and all kinds of plate printing. 


Our system of BLOCKS consists of four standard-size sections; 8x10, 2% x 10, 
3% x 8 and 273 x 3% inches, by means of which any size bed can be filled in two minutes, 


then the CLAMPS dropped in AND locked up with the common RATCHET. 


An equipment of “Unique Blocks will more than pay for itself in a short time, for it 
is the greatest time-saver in the pressroom. 








Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, Etc. 


ROCKSTROH MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE AND CHESTNUT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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The Peerless Job Press 


retains its efficiency long after the priceis forgotten. We build a good press -- not a cheap one. 
Don’t be penny wise and pound foolish. Get your best money’s worth. The Peerless is the best 
disc press on the market, and costs no more than other disc presses. 

@ Remember (1) the Peerless positively can be made ready -- to stay made ready -- more quickly 
than any other press; (2) can be fed at higher speeds than any other press -- by the average feeder. 
For these reasons the Peerless is the biggest money-maker. These are not mere claims, but cold, 
hard facts, readily proven. Add to this the facts that the Peerless will do heavier work and 
outwear any platen press, and you will agree the Peerless is well named. 

@ There is no test like time, and no other platen press has stood this final test like the Peerless. 
In many large printing-offices to-day you will find Peerless presses ten years old and older, in 
first-class condition. Presses of other makes, installed at the same time, have either been 
discarded or are almost to the jumping-off point, pounding away like superannuated threshing 
machines, and wasting time and money. 

@ Get wise to the results of time’s test, and let’s hear from you. You'll find it will pay. Over 
8,000 Peerless machines in constant use. Send for 1905 booklet. Build in 6 sizes, by 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CoO. 207ASKSON STREET 


Builders of the Peerless Gem Lever and Power Paper Cutters. For sale by all Dealers. Lieber’s & A-B-C 5th Ed. Codes 














‘*No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
; . ; 
which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ ”’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 


The Finishing Touch to Platen Presses is the 


<)> Eckman 
ew Vibrating 





Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 


Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 
best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 
for ‘‘lifting.”” Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 
and its best exponent. 

PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 55 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 


Distributor 


It increases the output, saves double rolling, gives perfect distribution. 
The attachment rides the regular roller carriage of the press, as shown. 
The vibrating movement overcomes the streaks, etc., in half-tone and 
tint forms, which heretofore were only partially overcome by double 
rolling. Write NOW. Made and sold by 


THE INVENTORS’ MACHINE WORKS 
327 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 








RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 


LEICESTER and LONDON Any machinist can attach it in a few minutes. Afterward you can 


remove or replace it in an instant. 

















The Cop Sales Hook and Yok Press OgeNs FQLee TO 


SALES BOOK AND JOB WORK 





a a Pd 


af Pel _(7.) ; 4 . Pa 
-_ ha eee es 


uM ®) 





EASTERN OFFICES—95 Liberty St., New York 
GENERAL FOREIGN OFFICES— 


9 Bridge Street, London, England 
Kaiserwilhelmstr., 48 Berlin, Germany 


Factory—Cleveland, Ohio 


T prints in two colors, numbers, perforates, slits and cuts to any size. This 
1s a great opportunity to get Sales Book Presses. 


THE COY PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES — 358 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





CABLE ADDRESS —“ Taitdunt Chicago.’’ Lieber’s Code used 
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Westinghouse Motors 


Increase 
Production 


Direct electrically driven 
presses can be used in- 
dependently of the rest 
of the shop equipment, 
and require only the 
power necessary to oper- 
ate the driving motor. 





Westinghouse Motor Driving Cylinder Press. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Address nearest District Office: 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Decrease 
Costs 


Direct electrically driven 
presses turn out more 
and better work than 
others. They are cleaner, 
easier maintained, and 
can be installed where 
most convenient. 


New York, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse. 


Canada: 
Mexico: 


Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 
G. & O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 











FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 











ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





241-247 S, Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES ROW 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Wits-vaace 
PEERLESS 
PLATES 


art-ot: Souler 


theta raMlojat-m@ec) lola 
Clear Printing Depth 
Perfectly Mounted 


{LLUSTRATORS 


DESIGNERS 


IROTYPERS 


ELEC 


ENGRAVERS 


CHICAGO. 



































NON-OFFSETTING 


40-Cent Black 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 


F.E. OKIE COMPANY Ky 
qu? 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
a. o. A. 








This 1s the most reliable ink on the 
market; more concentrated value to 
the square inch than any ink made. 
Our 25 and 30 Cent Inks are 
also winners in their class— 
made on the same lines, 
possessing the same qual- 
ities as the 40-Cent Cut. 


We are makers of the cele- 
brated Black Diamond News 
—the cleanest news on the 
market. 6 cts. net, dis- 
counts in quantities. 


We aim to please our 
a7. customers. Our prices fs 
Brilliant eR eae Pertect 
Cover Reds goods of the W orking 
higl E 
all kes Be bok: 


White that is times Dry Colors 
W hite ye Varnishes 





Sole Agent for Great Britain and Ireland—W. H. BEERS, 170 Edmund Street, Birmingham, England 














GRAND RAPIDS.MICHIGAN 
Formerty THE FRED MACEY CO., Lia 


Inter Inter 
Filing Cabinets 


(Patent applied for) 


The Up-to-Date System of Sectional 
Filing Cabinets 


{Described briefly,— an upright outer cabinet or 
shell,— the various filing devices in small skeleton 
units to fit inside,— interchangeable one with 
the other. 


{This line affords the largest assortment at the 
smallest investment. Complete line consists of 
36 pieces, capable of 247 combinations. 


qEnables the dealer to furnish the professional 
man, the wholesale or retail merchant, the 
manufacturer,—the large business or the 
small business,— any business,— with a cabi- 
net right out of stock, just the style and 
capacity required —and at a low cost. 
In short,—a special cabinet in every 
instance at the cost of stock patterns,— 
™ with immediate delivery. 


{Catalogue No. S-4305 and 
. terms to the trade on 
request. 








SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 


Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 Ib. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 


Fancy Stationery and similar uses ::: 3:33:22: 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 Ib. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17 = 22. 19x 24 anid 17 =x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 























Sami Crump Co. 
TYPOGRAPHIC 
JER WASHING MACHINE. 


5 be 2 : 
4 4 
3 e 















ACKERMANN & MCLAREN 
US SELLING AGENTS 

















THIS Machine shows ADVANTAGES over ALL Competitive Machines 


IN THE FOLLOWING PARTICULARS * 


Reduction in length of almost one-half. 
Reduction in weight of almost one-half. 
Reduction in working parts of 300. 
Reduction of ten scrapers to one. 
No brushes, no pumps, no massage wheels or inaccessible parts. 
No adjusting for different size rollers. 
A means of COOLING soft rollers in HOT WEATHER. 
A means of DRYING rollers in WET weather. 


ACKERMAN & MCLAREN, SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE, 3373 FRANKLIN 
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THE NEW ERA 


(From ‘‘ Il Risorgimento Grafico,”’ Milan) 


PLATES BY 
THE INLAND-WALTON 
120-130 SHERMAN § 
CHICAGO 


PRINTED BY 
GRAVING Co, THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
: 120-130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 








Copyright, 1905, by The Inland Printer Company. 


. 








THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


Vou. XXXVI. No. 4. 


JANUARY, 1906 


$3.00 per year, in advance. 


TERMS ; Foreign, $3.85-per year. © 


STATIC ELECTRICITY —THE KIND THAT BOTHERS THE PRESSMAN. 


BY W. H. CHAPMAN. 


S 'TATIC electricity is as old as the time of 
Thales — 600 B. C. That old Greek 
~ philosopher knew that when a piece 
. of amber is rubbed with a cloth it 
acquires the property of attracting 
! to its surface particles of dust, 
* threads or other light substances. 
He called it suction, and it is 
doubtful if any more appropri- 
ate name occurs to the printer 
of to-day for this electrical ac- 
tion which has been vexing him 
all his life, sucking the sheets of 
paper together and to other surfaces with such 
force that they are torn in the effort to remove 
them. Static electricity is most exasperatingly 
easy of production in paper and fabrics. 
slightest friction, pressure or bending will pro- 
duce it, and when once produced, all the inventors 
of the past century have failed in their efforts to 
remove it. It stays there, entangled like water in 
a swamp, and takes its own time to drain out, and 
has been an ever-present nuisance to the manu- 
facturer and printer. 

Strange it seems that the human race should 
know for twenty-five centuries how to get static 
electricity into insulating substances like amber, 
paper or yarn, and not know how to get it out, yet 
such is the fact. The one simple principle of 
nature fully adequate for its complete and instan- 
taneous removal lay but narrowly hidden from 
view. Inspiration sometimes comes very tardily, 
and therefore it is the writer’s good fortune in 
this case to be the one through whom it has come 
and has been recorded in a series of patents whose 
dates of issue began but recently. 

The principle of the invention briefly stated is 
this: In the presence of two opposing charges a 







\ 
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static charge always selects the kind and quantity 
to exactly neutralize itself. The action is as sim- 
ple and natural as for a lever in mechanics to 
be pulled by two opposing springs to a central or 
neutral position; it is the only condition of sta- 
bility, because whichever side of neutral you may 
move it one or the other of the two opposing -forces 
will bring it back exactly to neutral. One force 
alone will not do it, but the two in opposition 
balance it at zero. This is exactly what happens 
when a rapidly alternating electric charge is pre- 
sented to paper or fabrics in which there is a 
charge of static electricity, the charge is instantly 
dragged to zero. Static electricity is electricity 
at rest. The term static is used simply to distin- 
guish it from dynamic electricity, which is elec- 
tricity in motion, or current electricity. We might 
apply the same terms to water. Water standing 
in a tank is static water; it presses against the 
sides of the tank, but doesn’t move. Punch a few 
holes in the side of the tank and put a sheet of 
paper over the holes inside and you have a case 
of suction of paper to a surface caused by static 
water, similar to a suction by static electricity, for 
in both cases it is the tendency of the fluid to 
escape that causes the suction. 

What is electricity? We don’t know, but, 
whatever it may be, we do know some things that 
it is not, and for one thing, it is not a manufac- 
tured: product like gas. 

A dynamo or a battery does not manufacture 
electricity any more than a pump manufactures 
water; they simply take something already at 
hand and set it moving or put it under pressure. 
It is everywhere and in everything; we are 
immersed in an infinite ocean of it, and the lead- 
ing scientists of the day seem already to have 
identified it with the ether which fills all space 
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and transmits heat and light from sun to planet. 
It therefore appears that Ben Franklin’s theory 
of a fluid has a great deal of utility in it as a means 
of comprehending the actions of the subtle 
medium, and will therefore be used in explaining 
the facts to be brought out in this article. Frank- 
lin’s theory concerned itself with a single subtle 
fluid which produced the conditions of a positive or 
negative charge in a body, according as that body 
had more or less of the normal amount of the fluid. 

We are living, then, in an infinite ocean of 
the incompressible, inexpansible fluid we call 
electricity, but ordinarily we do not realize it 
any more than we realize the existence of air on 
a bright, quiet day. If we were living, like fish, 
at the bottom of the sea, how could we know there 
was such a thing as water? We would not think 
of emptying or filling pails with it. The idea 
would be absurd, but we could empty or fill elastic 
bags with it, pumping them full tothe point of 
bursting, and by observing the strain on the walls 
of the bag we could readily establish the reality 
of the existence of water. Pumping water out 
from one elastic bag into another would give us 
the positive and negative condition as applied to 
water, a condition of high pressure and of low 
pressure. In the same manner we have learned 


about electricity, and while it may be the incom- 
pressible fluid which the mathematicians require 


to transmit light and heat, yet the elasticity and 
compressibility of ordinary matter give us virtu- 
ally an elastic bag by which we observe the facts 
of high and low pressure, or in other words, high 
and low voltage. With a suitable electric gener- 
ator we can pump a body fuller and fuller of the 
electric fluid, until the elastic retaining wall, which 
is usually the air, gives way, and the charge 
escapes with a spark and a snap. An electric 
charge can not exist anywhere without a retaining 
wall, a wall of something that will resist its pres- 
sure or tendency to escape, and the only limitation 
to the charge that a body can hold is the strength 
of its retaining wall around it, which is usually 
called insulation. The materials commonly used 
for insulation are such as the following: Glass, 
mica, rubber, porcelain, paper, oil, air. Oil will 
stand many times more electrical strain than air, 
and glass will stand many times more strain than 
oil, but even glass is frequently punctured by put- 
ting too great electrical pressure on it. However 
thick an insulator may be, it is strained equally 
throughout its whole thickness by the charge that 
it insulates, although the thicker it is the less it 
is strained per layer or per inch of thickness, and 
when the insulator is thin, like a pane of glass or 
a sheet of paper, we have a case that is like a toy 
balloon; it stretches out to a large capacity for a 
given pressure per square inch; in other words, 
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it holds a big charge. Some materials are much 
more stretchable than others to electrical pres- 
sure, or, in technical terms, materials vary greatly 
in specific inductive capacity. Glass has more 
than twice the inductive capacity of hard rubber, 
and six times that of air. As a result of this a 
metal plate supported by a glass plate lying flat 
on a table will receive twice as much charge from 
any given electrical generator as it would if sup- 
ported by a plate of hard rubber of the same 
thickness, and six times as much as though the 
space were occupied only by air. Paper also has 
great inductive capacity, so that if you lay a sheet 
of it on a flat surface and electrify the upper side, 
it will hold a large amount and hugs tightly to the 
surface. It is in fact very difficult to pull it away 
from the surface, and when you do get it away it 
tries to come back. Its effort is to thin down the 
intervening retaining wall of air as the pressure 
inside of a soap bubble thins its retaining wall, 
and when it has squeezed out the last film of air 
it hugs tightest because the inductive capacity of 
the layer of paper is many times that of air. The 
electric fluid tries to get through it to relieve its 
pressure, and that very effort sucks the paper as 
tightly as though it covered the bottom of a sieve 
full of water. 

Electrical charges are easily excited in all 
kinds of insulating materials, but the quantity 
and kind of charge varies with different materials. 
A sheet of paper passing between iron rollers or 
simply running around one iron roller acquires a 
negative charge, while wool or mohair roving 
under the same conditions acquires a positive 
charge. A hard rubber rod rubbed with a flannel 
acquires a negative charge, while a piece of win- 
dow glass rubbed with flannel acquires a positive 
charge. This fact gives us an easy way of finding 
out what kind of charge is present in any partic- 
ular case by comparison with a charge produced 
by rubber or glass. Cut out a ball of cork or elder 
pith about 34 inch diameter and suspend it by a 
silk thread from any convenient support. Rub a 
piece of hard rubber with a flannel and present it 
to the ball, letting it rest in contact with the rub- 
ber until it gets a charge from the rubber, when 
it will repel away, and as often as the rubber is 
presented to the ball it will repel. Now take a 
sheet of paper that has been electrified by passing 
through rolls or by rubbing with a dry cloth, and it 
will repel the ball when brought near it, showing 
that its charge is negative, because like charges 
repel; but a piece of glass rubbed with flannel will 
attract the ball, because its charge is positive and 
unlike charges attract each other. The best way to 
electrify a sheet of paper for experiment is to dry 
it thoroughly first near a stove or radiator and 
then lay it down on a smooth flat surface and rub 
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it with a bunch of dry cotton waste, passing the 
waste over it several times in the same direction; 
then if the paper is lifted suddenly from the sur- 
face it will show a charge by attracting threads 
and other light substances. The charge is not 
apparent while the sheet is lying flat on the sur- 
face, because the electric pressure is then exerted 
only on the thin film of paper itself, but when 
lifted the force is exerted on the intervening air, 
and all surrounding space is affected by it clear to 
the walls of the room. To neutralize a body hav- 
ing an electrical charge the old well-known method 
is to connect it by wire to earth. That method 
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tricity. Let a large tank be erected on shore and 
pumped full of sea water. Then applying the 
terms positive and negative to water as we do to 
electricity we would say this tank is in the posi- 
tive condition; it is full of positive water, because 
that water is exerting its pressure trying to get 
to sea level. Now erect a standpipe of any length, 
but with half its length below sea level and half 
its length above sea level. Let this standpipe be 
half full of water; the water is neutral because 
it stands at sea level and has no tendency to flow 
out or in if it were connected to the sea. Pump 
some of the water out of the standpipe and it 
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is all right if the body is a conductor, for like 
punching a hole in the bottom of a water tank, it 
is sure to drain it, but punching a hole in a sponge 
will not drain the water out of the sponge and 
neither will the electric fluid be drained from a 
sheet of paper or other insulator by any mere 
earth connection. It is entangled in the substance 
and must be forcibly ejected or injected, as the 
case requires; in other words, an electrical pres- 
sure other than its own must be exerted on it, and 
the way to do it is best explained by hydraulic 
analogy. Visible material things are but the 
shadow of the invisible. Let water at sea level 
represent the neutral condition for water, as the 
earth represents the neutral condition for elec- 
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becomes negative. Connect it by pipe to the posi- 
tive tank with a throttle valve in the pipe. By 
carefully watching the level of water in the stand- 
pipe and controlling the throttle you could let in 
just enough positive to neutralize the negative and 
bring it to sea level or neutral, but if not throttled 
at just the right instant the positive would be in 
excess, and the level might rise to that in the tank, 
thus giving the standpipe a positive charge that 
might even exceed its previous negative charge. 
Of course the negative condition of the stand- 
pipe might have been removed by connection 
through a pipe with the sea, allowing the sea 
water to flow in and bring it to a level, but this 
process is slow because the nearer the level in the 
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standpipe comes to that in the sea the less is the 
tendency of water to flow through the connecting 
pipe, and while the first stages of the process may 
be quick, yet as the level approaches equality 
there is less and less force to complete the neutrali- 
zation, and especially is this true if the connecting 
pipe is filled with sponge, as we must assume in 
order to correctly represent the facts as they are 
observed in removing electric charges from paper. 
On the other hand, when the neutralizing process 
is performed by the connection with the source of 
positive, there is a strong force available right up 
to the instant of complete neutralization, only we 
need to stop the process at the right instant, and 
one more parable will make it plain how this is 
now accomplished by nature’s perfect method. 
Give us the same standpipe in positive or negative 
condition as you please, call it standpipe No. 1, 
and another standpipe the same or larger in an 
alternating condition caused, we will say, by the 
rapid oscillation of a loosely fitting piston placed 
in a pipe connecting it to the sea. The level of 


the water in standpipe No. 2 therefore rises and 
falls, first a good deal above sea level and then a 
good deal below sea level. Each oscillation occurs, 
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we will say, in a second or a fraction of a second, 
at least quite rapid compared to the movements 
of the plumber who has charge of the installation. 
Now connect standpipe No. 1 with standpipe No. 
2 by a pipe of large dimensions, say as big as the 
standpipe itself, and having a throttle valve in it. 
Now while the throttle valve is open, of course, 
the water in No. 1 will surge-up and down just as 
it does in No. 2, and whatever may have been its 
previous condition, whether positive or negative, 
it is instantly put into the condition of oscillation 
about the neutral point, but always equally above 
and below it. Our plumber can take his own time 
about shutting the valve, but whenever he does 
it No. 1 is left perfectly neutral, because as the 
valve gradually closes the oscillations are reduced 
in amplitude till they die out at sea level or neutral. 
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This represents just what happens when an alter- 
nating electric charge of high pressure or voltage 
is located near paper that is charged with static 
electricity and suitable pointed conductors are 
provided for its discharge to the paper. 

In place of standpipe No. 1 we then have the 
paper with its negative charge; in place of stand- 
pipe No. 2 we have the conductor supplying the 
alternating current whose alternations are usually 
one hundred or more per second; in place of the 
connecting pipe we have discharge points, and 
in place of the throttle valve gradually opened 
and closed by hand we have the automatic move- 
ment of the paper into the region of influence of 
the discharge points and out of it, as it passes 
through the printing press or other machine, and 
this movement is always slow as compared to the 
rapidity of the alternations of the charge supplied 
from the points. This process of neutralization 
therefore is automatic in its action, practically 
instantaneous and complete. In practice the sys- 
tem consists of a step-up transformer which 
receives alternating current of 110 volts from an 
ordinary incandescent lighting plant and step it 
up to about twelve thousand volts. In case an 
alternating-current supply is not already available, 
a small alternating generator of one-quarter or 
one-half horse-power is installed, and either driven 
by belt or run as a motor from a supply of direct 
current. This will supply the necessary power 
for a large number of machines. The twelve-thou- 
sand-volt coil of the transformer has one end con- 
nected to earth and the other end is connected by 
a well-insulated wire to inductor bars on the sev- 
eral machines to be treated. The essential ele- 
ments of each inductor bar are a series of fine steel 
points sheathed in hard rubber. The points are 
located two or three inches from the surface of 
the paper or other material to be treated, and 
as there is a row of them extending across the 
width of the paper the alternating charge is dis- 
tributed to the whole surface of the paper as it 
passes by. The delivery of the charge from the 
points to the paper is, in itself, a most interesting 
subject of study, depending as it does on the car- 
rying power of ions. Briefly it may be stated that 
the effectiveness of the points in this apparatus 
arises from the ionization of the air surrounding 
the points, rendering the air a conductor, by 
which the charge easily passes across a wide 
space of air to reach the paper, and since the ten- 
dency of electric charges to pass from one body 
to another is proportional to the square of the dif- 
ference of pressure or voltage between them it is 
readily seen how strong is the force of natural 
selection of the charge on paper or other materia! 
in the presence of the opposite kind which it 
always finds in the alternating charge. 
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**DUM. SPIRO, SPERO.”’’ 
BY PUTNAM DREW. 


IN the days of the ancient Latin the 
} same vexing problems regarding life 
and its unanswered questions were 
as paramount as to-day. After an 
especially wearisome effort to solve 
them, one of Rome’s bright minds 
——— gave utterance to the illuminating 
maxim which forms the caption of this article — 
“While I live, I hope! ” 

To me this epigram has been a guiding star. 
When cast down by the stern edicts of a seemingly 
vengeful fate, it has lifted me up and bade me 
press forward. “Dum spiro, spero!” Blessed 
thought! 

You may ask why I have chosen this as the pre- 
amble to an article for a printers’ magazine, deal- 
ing with the prosaic questions of paper, ink and 
press. But does not the fact that you, the reader, 
are of this utilitarian class make it all the more 
necessary that you should pause for a moment and 
think on the ethical side for a bit? 

;Here you are, confronted with a long contest 
with your fellow as to hours of labor and amount 
of money to be paid. Your mind has been rooting 
down in the muck and mire of the “ grub ” ques- 
tion for a long.time now. Let me lift it up and 
compel your mental eyes to look at man, the 
almost-omnipotent master of the earth — the final 
evolution of the Godhead’s creation. 

Man is coming’ to a realization of his own. He 
is bursting forth from his chrysalis of bondage. 
All over the world one hears the beating of the 
tocsin of freedom. Russia is the last of the 
nations to heed it. Even in our own darkest New 
York have we had the courage to dare say our 
political soul is our own. And the great army of 
wage-earners, so lately in session in Pittsburg, 
have calmly and perhaps wisely resolved that they 
shall take a still longer step toward the light. 

These signs mean something. The wise man 
will seek shelter from a coming storm when he 
hears the thunder roll and sees the lightning flash. 
If he gets wet it will be his own fault, the result of 
his own crass stupidity and folly. 

No question involving morality has but one side. 
The employer and the employee each views the 
question from an entirely different standpoint — 
that is, if he looks at it with the eyes of self alone. 
The immediate dollar looms large to the eye. The 
principle underlying it all dwindles to a pin-point, 
hidden by the dollar. To the owner of slaves, their 
freedom spelt disaster. He lost sight of the fact 
that he was losing ultimately more than the value 
of millions of slaves. What human slavery has 
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cost the men who owned (?), can not be computed. 
The Southland of our own country realizes this 
fact to-day —that slavery was a costly thing to 
the owner. 

The great economical question of labor and 
capital is before the printing world of America 
to-day in a very concrete form. The man who has 
to furnish the money to pay for a certain amount 
of labor naturally thinks that every dollar he can 
prevent from going into the pocket of labor will 
gravitate into his own pocket. But will it? My 


“‘ HELD IN LEASH.” 


own experience, which has not been small, is that 
that dollar goes, as a rule, into the pocket of the 
wily customer, who plays the printerman for a 
good thing — and wins! If the initial cost of pro- 
ducing printing could be reduced to one-tenth what 
it is to-day, you would still find the owners of 
printing-plants selling their product for that one- 
tenth — or less! 

Mind you, I am not speaking for or in the name 
of the association of which I am the executive 
officer. What I am here saying is only my own 
personal conclusions, gained from more than two 
years’ painful experience in seeking to remedy this 
condition among the employing printers of New 
York. I expect to have my deductions and con- 
clusions laughed to scorn. But I know they are 
all true — and so do others. 

Whether the workman employed in the shop of 
the printer is worth what he demands in money 
and time, is not the question. As well might we 
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discuss whether the labor and time and capital he 
uses is worth what the employer himself claims. 
As man to man, neither question could be properly 
decided from the standpoint of the dollar. But 
look at it from the other viewpoint and the situa- 
tion clarifies. You see then just a congregation of 
human beings, each atom of which is feebly strug- 
gling toward the light. If the majority of them 
can get more leisure for the culture of their minds 
and souls and still have enough money left to live 
comfortably upon, should they not have it? You 
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the fault of the asinine stupidity and jealousy of 
the employers, who will not unite. The result is 
that the buyer goes from one individual producer 
to another, plays upon the jealousy and fear of 
each and gets his work done at prices which spell 
ruin to the producing plant. You all know this is 
true. 

The employer should have a ten per cent rate 
of interest on his capital invested; he should have 
a ten per cent (at least) per annum return for 
wear and tear on the plant; he should have a good 
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must say yes to this. You will say yes, if you are 
not so blinded by the big dollar, held like a monocle 
before your single eye, that you can not see around 
its edges. 

But, the employer says, all that fine talk won’t 
pay my bills. No, it won’t. This I know by bitter 
experience. I know further that the employing 
printers it has been my joyous privilege to stack 
up against are so dense that they (most of them) 
will not unite on a scale of reasonable prices for 
their product and compel the buyer of that product 
to give a living to employer and employee. The 
only craft, trade, industry or profession in all the 
wide land which does not receive a just price for 
its product is the printing industry! Is this the 
fault of the employee? Decidedly not. It is solely 
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salary for himself as manager and director and a 
further income to pay him for the mental wear and 
tear and responsibility. Does he get this, in most 
cases? No. Whose fault is it? It is hardly manly 
to throw the responsibility for his own failure to 
do this on the not-too-strong shoulders of his 
employees, when his own supineness is to blame. 

Again I say that if the employer, working 
under his present system, should be presented 
with all his labor without cost; if his compositors, 
pressmen and other workmen should give their 
labor to him free and without price; yet would he 
come out the little end of the horn financially at 
the end of the year. He would cut the price, even 
as of yore, giving the customer the benefit of his 
employees’ generosity. He would sell his product 











then at the bare cost of his stock — paper and ink 
—or for even less, just as he does to-day. The 
trouble is not the cost of labor, whether that be 
nine hours and $21 or eight hours and $21. The 
trouble is in his own self. He will not pluck up 
the courage and manliness necessary to make his 
selling price universally uniform and right. This 
can only be done by employers’ organizations, 
working in harmony to this end. 

Now, if the insistence of the employee that he 
should have more time to himself and at the 
same wages shall open the eyes of the employer 
to his own fault, the struggle will not have been 
in vain. If it forces him to demand a more nearly 
right price for his product or give up business, the 
employee will have, unintentionally, done his 
employer the greatest act of kindness possible. 
Argument and moral suasion do not seem to have 
had much effect on the employer in the past and 
probably would not in the future. In the great, 
interwoven scheme of the Creator for the uplifting 
of His creatures, perhaps this strike will be the 
very rod needed to thresh some horse sense into 
the dense cranium of the employer. 

Is the customer the only human in all this 
world worthy of consideration? Should he be the 
ungrateful recipient of all the printerman’s travail 
of soul? Should the customer alone be consid- 
ered? Should master and man be compelled to 
toil unceasingly and sweat blood in order that the 
customer may laugh in his sleeve and pocket the 
coin resulting? 

Why this attitude? ‘“‘O tempora! O mores!” as 
thundered the great Cicero. Can one no longer 
look at truth and recognize it? Are we so blinded 
to our duty as the keepers of our brethren that we 
can calmly condemn one set of men to undue 
slavery and another set to undue wealth, with no 
profit of any kind to ourselves? Quit gazing at the 
one facet of the gem and turn it so you can see 
another. Be honest with and to yourselves and 
your employees will then know you are honest to 
them. No man would deprecate high-handed 
absolutism on the part of the employee quicker 
than the writer of this article. I have always 
done so, as is well known. But in this present 
fight, right is not with the employer. I will admit 
that with the present prices prevailing for the 
product of the printing plant, the loss of one hour 
a day from the employee’s labor would mean bank- 
ruptcy for the plant. No one denies this. BUT 
—and it is a great, big “but”—the present 
prices are not one-fourth what they should be 
regarding profit. Were the prices right and the 
employer making what he should, he could say 
to his men voluntarily, “‘ Boys, I want you to have 
time to see your families by daylight; I want you 
to wash up and get home in time to hear the lec- 
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ture to-night; I want you to have an extra hour 
in which to read THE INLAND PRINTER and see 
what the world of printing is doing; so I am going 
to ask you to lay off every day at 5 o’clock instead 
of 6!” 

Can you not imagine the cheers that would go 
up for that employer and the “resolutions” of 
admiration that chapel would pass? And can you 
not imagine that the men thus treated would be 
prone to aid the good employer to the best of their 
ability? You know it would beso. Justice forced 
is inane of flavor. The employer forced to do this 
very thing will not have the love of his men. Why, 
then, not do what you must eventually do, Master 
Printer, and so schedule your prices that you can 
afford to be both just and generous to the fellow 
men on whose faithfulness and expertness you are 
wholly dependent for your success? 

Will selfish man ever reach the high plane of 
right for right’s sake; of guarding his fellow’s 
interests because he will thus best conserve his 
own? I do not know. I believe, yes. And “ Dum 
spiro, spero!” 





THE EDITOR LIT HIS PIPE. 
The editor lit his pipe 
And blew the smoke in the air; 
The devil dropped his broom 
And vanished down the stair. 


The microbes hid their heads 
And wept in mute despair 
As the editor puffed his pipe 
And blew the smoke in the air. 


The editor puffed his pipe 

And filled with smoke the air; 
The cat without a sound 

Expired then and there. 


They pitchforked all the proofs 
And reached them in his lair, 
As the editor lit his pipe 
And blew the smoke in the air. 


The editor lit his pipe 

And blew the smoke in the air; 
The thermometer went down, 

The clock was clogged for fair. 


The typewriter gasped and said, 

** You horrid thing, so there! ” 
As the editor smoked his pipe 

And clouded up the air. 


The editor smoked his pipe 
And blew the smoke in the air ; 
The foreman clutched his throat 
And swore, and tore his hair. 


The printers dropped their sticks 
And went upon a tear 

As the editor lit his pipe 
And blew the smoke in the air. 


The editor smoked his pipe 

And blew the smoke in the air; 
A collector shouted “ Fire,” 

Then sank into a chair. 


The fireman came, but dropped 
With a dull and stony stare, 
As the editor puffed his pipe 
And blew the smoke in the air. 
— Bent Twigley, in Wesel’s Message. 
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MODERN BOOKBINDING. 


BY A. HUGHMARK. 
NO. X.— BLANK-BOOK MAKING. 


HE first operation in this branch of 
bookbinding is the making up. This 
consists in the examination of each 
sheet and then folding these into 
sections for sewing. All ruled jobs 
should be carefully looked over in 
order to prevent sheets from being 

bound up with broken or missing lines, blots, 

overlapping downlines or other imperfections. 

The sections are made up from four, five or six 

sheets, according to the thickness of the book and 

the weight of the paper. The thread to be used 
should also be taken into consideration when 
making up the sections. For books of large size 

or thickness, that have to be made to stand a 

great deal of wear, Hays linen No. 16, four-cord, 

should be used. For smaller books or those hav- 
ing a cheap paper, it is better to use thinner 
thread, No. 16 or 18, three-cord, being preferable. 

Taking the number of pages and the weight of 

the paper, it will be easy to determine whether 

the swelling caused by the thread will be too much 
for four-sheet or just about right for five-sheet 
sections. 














It formerly was the custom, and still is cus- 
tomary in some places, to sew on parchment 
bands, but now a woven-cord band is used to better 


advantage. The parchment would be so stiffened 
with glue that after opening and closing the book 
a number of times this would break off close to 
the joint and thus greatly impair the durability of 
the binding. The cord band will last as long as 
the binding. 

These bands come in rolls of 12, 36 or 72 yards, 
according to the width and thickness desired. The 
width varies from 34, to 3% of an inch. The num- 
ber of bands to each book is determined by the 
length of the book and also by the thickness of 
the book. A medium, demy or double cap contain- 
ing six hundred pages or less should have at least 
four bands. The medium can be provided with 
3/,, the double cap with 11-16, and the demy the 
5” inch wide bands, these being numbered respec- 
tively 1, 2 and 3. The reason for varying on 
these sizes is that the distances between the bands 
on the various lengths of books should be the same, 
as nearly as possible, so that the straps may be 
cut the same widths. 

Books of this kind are not sewed in a bench, 
unless they are to be in half binding, but are laid 
on the table for this purpose. 

After the sections are made up and all of them 
jogged up on the back, they are rubbed down with 
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the edge of a heavy folder with a quick motion 
from head to tail and reverse, beginning on the 
bottom section and going up to the topmost. This 
will make the book as flat as if it had been pressed. 

The forwarder now takes it and marks it on 
the back for bands and kettle stitches. The best 
method for this is to lay the book, well jogged and 
squared, on the table, back even with edge of same. 
Lay a strip of board on the top and place a weight 
thereon; then, with a square placed perpendicu- 
larly across the back, make a scratch with an awl 
for the kettle stitch and each side of the band- 
to-be. A board pattern can be made to mark off 
from, or the back can be divided off with a pair 
of compasses and a piece of the band to be used 
in sewing. The marks should be close to the band 
so that no bare thread will be outside the section. 
It is not advisable to use a saw for this purpose, 
because it makes too wide a cut and thus permits 
the glue to enter. 

Of course it is not so easy to sew with pointed 
needles as with blunt ones that can be run through 
a hole already made, but a little practice will over- 
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come any difficulty. The needle should be run 
from the inside first to prepare a hole for it when 
returned from the outside. If this is not done the 
thread would run in zigzag, as the point of the 
needle would very often deflect from the center 
of the section. 

The kettle stitch should be tied around a cable 
cord to prevent the thread from cutting through 
the paper at the point where the strain is the 
hardest. Each section should be well rubbed down 
after sewing. The thread must be drawn so tight 
when it is fastened that on opening the section 
and placing the thumb-nail against the stitch it 
will snap back into position taut. 








When a book is properly sewed its back is solid 
and will not yield in any direction. Unless it is 
so, the forwarder can produce no satisfactory 
results. ‘“ Ratholes” between sections in open 
books are caused by the pounding down of the 
sections inside of bands while sewing. The thread 
being on the outside there, the sheets should be 
allowed to have the natural swell so that the back- 
line of each section will be maintained in straight 
horizontal lines. 

End sheets are made in advance so that they 
may be dry before placing them on the book. One 
sheet of clean ledger paper and another from 
spoiled ruled stock or oversheets are folded up 
and joined by means of a three-inch wide buckram 
or canvas strip. This should be put on with glue. 
Marble paper is then lined up, lapping over on to 
the canvas joint on either side, paste being best 
for this purpose. The paper must be well rubbed 
down to prevent blisters and, furthermore, the 
papers should be left to dry between boards. An 
end paper made with glue will cockle. In the fold 
of the white sheet, a strip of cotton should be 
pasted. It is then sewed on to the book through 
this strip. Where the book is sewed another strip 
is pasted between it and the end sheet. 

The book now has a white fly-leaf and a-lined 
end and paste-up leaf; it also has an extra out- 
side leaf left over from the spoiled sheet that went 
to make up the end‘paper. This leaf is necessary 
to have for boards. It is glued and doubled over 
twice until the folded edge is even with the back 
and on top of the bands. The book is rounded 
first, however, and the ends of the cable cords, 
forming kettle stitches, are fanned out and pasted 
down on top of the double false fly. 

The rounding of a blank-book differs from the 
printed book in this way: While the thumb of the 
left hand rests against the fore edge of the latter 
during the process, on the blank-book the palm of 
the left presses the back, preceding the hammer. 
The rounding should never be extreme nor toward 
the center of the back. Tins must be placed in 
the ends to prevent the bands from pressing in, 
and also to keep the dampness away from the 
book. 

The glue should be a straight hide and it should 
be hot and thinly applied and well rubbed in. 
When placed in the press, after rounding, the back 
is laid inside of the boards and then held in posi- 
tion while the screw is run down. At this stage 
the books can not be pressed too much nor too 
long; one night will do. 

After sufficient time has been allowed for 
pressing in the round, they are made ready for 
strapping. The first thing to do is to take a 
straight-edge and lay it even with the fore edge, 
between the book and the end sheet, and, with a 
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sharp knife, cut off the projection of the end 
sheet. Then turn the book over and do the same 
with the other side. End sheets can not be pre- 
vented from starting during the rounding process, 
and thus when forming a projection it would be 
very difficult to measure off the boards for correct 
squares unless they were trimmed off. 

Headbands on blank-books are of no value 
except for fine work where they would be needed 
to finish off the ends for the setting of special 
heads. Where they are used, books should be 
trimmed on ends before strapping; otherwise 
they are strapped first and ends trimmed after. 
Straps should be cut from fleshers with fiber 
running across the back. The pieces should be 





wide enough to cover the entire panels between 
the bands after being well stretched during the 
strapping process. They should also be long 
enough to lap over on each side about three inches. 

All straps should be pared on the sides where 
they come in contact with sewed bands. The best 
method, for both convenience and strength, is to 
glue off enough pieces for one book only, using 
thin glue and applying it to the rough side of the 
leather. Run the paste-brush well over the back 
and then lay on the straps and pull them over 
tight. It is not necessary to have the book in 
press while doing this; it is, in fact, more con- 
venient to lay the book flat, with the back pro- 
jecting over the bench for this purpose. Paste 
should again be applied outside of straps to facili- 
tate the movements of the folder. The edge of 
this tool is applied vigorously, working from the 
center to the sides of each strap-piece until all 
surplus glue and paste has been squeezed out and 
rubbed off. When this is done properly the back 
looks clean and dry. Tins are now inserted again 
and the books piled up between boards to dry 
under weights. When well dried out, they are 
trimmed off on the ends. 

To do this without “ breaking out,” especially 
for thick books, the book should be placed in the 
machine so that the fore edge receives the trans- 
verse stroke of the knife. In addition to that, a 
flat board-block (4), beveled toward the back, is 
placed on top of the book to keep it from shifting 
when the clamp strikes it (see illustration). A 
small block (2) with a projecting lip for the book 
to rest on and curved to fit any back, can be made 
and-kept for all books, regardless of thickness, as 
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it is only necessary to brace the lower portion of 
the back. The fore-edge filler (3) is not needed 
except for very thick books. For thin books the 
back-guard block will not be required, the top 
block being sufficient to secure a clean, square cut. 

Edges, when marbled or waxed, are treated on 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ontario, Canada. 


the fore before rounding, but coloring is done after 
the rounding. The ends are done in either case 
after strapping. 


(To be continued.) 





FOOD FOR THE FEEDER. 


An Irishwoman, meeting a neighbor in Fleet street, was 
glad to see her friend wearing a happier face than usual. 

“What do you think, Mrs. Grady? My husband has 
got a job.” , 

“T am just delighted to hear you say so, and what is he 
doing? ” 

“ Faith, he tells me he is feeding the press in a printing- 
office.” 

“ Feeding the press? Go on, now; why, Murphy’s not 
been able to feed himself for the last two months. Feeding 
the press, indeed. I’d teach him to bring the food home to 
his poor wife! ’— Scottish Typographical Circular. 





WILL NOT BE DISAPPOINTED. 

I have been greatly benefited by the education I have 
received by close study of the matter printed in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and hope to gain more knowledge.— 
A. Le Roy Leidich, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO. XXVII.—THE SYNTAX OF ADVERBS. 
JOWLER’S paragraph on one of the 
common subjects of contention is as 
follows: “As to the use of the 
adverbs ‘never’ and ‘ever,’ when 
followed by ‘so,’ authorities are 
divided, some being in favor of the 
first, as in the Scriptural expression, 
‘charm he never so wisely,’ on the ground that it 
is more expressive, and some being in favor of 
substituting for it the expression ‘charm he ever 
so wisely.’ Usage, at least ancient usage, justifies 
the Scriptural expression. Grammarians, at least 
many of them, prefer the other form, and to this 
modern usage inclines, though without any strong 
reason in its favor. Either form is correct.” 

Goold Brown thought he had found a strong 
reason for distinguishing the two expressions, 
and seems to sanction the use of “ never so” for a 
certain meaning, but to find very little occasion 
for it. Hesays: “ ‘Ever’ and ‘ never’ are directly 
opposite to each other in sense, and yet they are 
very frequently confounded and misapplied, and 
that by highly respectable writers; as, ‘Seldom or 
never can we expect,’ etc., and ‘Seldom or ever 
did any one rise,’ etc.,-both in Blair’s ‘ Rhetoric.’ 
Here ‘never’ is right, and ‘ever’ is wrong. 
But in sentences like the following the adverb 
appears to express not time, but degree, and in 
the latter sense ‘ever’ is preferable to ‘ never,’ 
because the degree ought to be possible rather 
than impossible: ‘Ever so little of the spirit of 
martyrdom is always a more favorable indication 
to civilization than ever so much dexterity of 
party management, or ever so turbulent pro- 
testation of immaculate patriotism.’—Wayland’s 
‘Moral Science.’ ‘ Now let man reflect but never 
so little on himself.’— Burlamaqui, on Law.” 
Brown here shows rightly how to discriminate, 
if one chooses to bother with discrimination where 
it is so little necessary; but his statement of the 
reason for preference in the first instance is not 
clear, and there is enough without it anyway. 

It is hardly worth while to say anything more 
about “ never” and “ ever.” Any one who wishes 
more can readily find it in the two books quoted 
from, and in other books, especially the diction- 
aries, where the definitions tell all that should be 
needed. Proofreaders may conscientiously allow 
any sentence that might be questioned to stand as 
it comes to them in the writing. 

Fowler says: “ Adverbs of rest in a place, 
namely, ‘here,’ ‘there,’ and ‘where,’ are often 
used instead of adverbs of motion toward a place, 
namely, ‘hither,’ ‘thither,’ ‘whither,’ when the 








latter would be more strictly accurate; as, ‘ He 
came here,’ instead of ‘He came hither.’ In dig- 
nified language and in poetry this substitution is 
not so frequent.” In fact, the adverbs of motion 
toward a place have almost disappeared, except in 
poetry, and now we seldom hear of coming hither 
or going thither. 

One of Fowler’s examples of false syntax is 
the sentence, “If that be all, there is no need of 
paying for it, since I am resolved to have that 
pleasure, whether I am there or no.” The incor- 
rectness is in the last word, which should be 
“ not.” Goold Brown gives a good reason for this 
choice in the following: “ The adverb ‘ no’ should 
not be used with reference to a verb or a parti- 
ciple. Such expressions as ‘ Tell me whether you 
will go or no’ are therefore improper; ‘no’ 
should be ‘not,’ because the verb ‘go’ is under- 
stood after it. The meaning is, ‘ Tell me whether 
you will go or will not go;’ but nobody would think 
of saying, ‘ whether you will go or no go.’” 

Much has been said about the proper placing 
of adverbs in the sentence, and they certainly 
are often misplaced. It is probable, though, that 
no one has ever written anything that would serve 
as a clear ruling for every possible instance, and 
it does not seem likely that such clear ruling can 
be made. So many differences in meaning are 
involved that sometimes no one but the writer 
can tell whether a sentence says just what was 
intended or not. Brown says of this: ‘ Adverbs 
must be placed in that position which will render 
the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable.” 

The adverb said to be most frequently mis- 
placed is “only.” Alfred Ayres says of this: 
“This word, when used as an adjective, is more 
frequently misplaced than any other word in the 
language. Indeed, I am confident that it is not 
correctly placed half the time, either in conversa- 
tion or in writing.”” Why he speaks of its use as 
an adjective is not evident, because in all his 
examples it is an adverb. He quotes Bain’s 
“Higher English Grammar” extensively, and 
both in the quotation and in his own matter some 
sentences are called erroneous that may not have 
been so, because only the writer could know surely 
what he meant to say. 

One thing about such sentences that a reader 
may know is what the words say as they stand. 
It is for the writer to determine whether he places 
the words so that the reader can not misunder- 
stand them, if he (the writer) cares to secure this 
result. 

The Standard Dictionary says that “out” as 
a preposition, as in “throw it out the window,” 
is colloquial or obsolete, which means that ‘it 
formerly was and is no longer correct, but is com- 
mon in speech. In fact, though, it is very com- 
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mon now in literature, whether it is or is not in 
speech. The word “ out” is essentially an adverb, 
and not a preposition, and it is and always was 
more grammatical to say “out of the window.” 
For some unknown reason, many of our best wri- 
ters have taken up the fad of cutting out the real 
preposition from such expressions, and the litera- 
ture of the day has “ out the window,” “ out the 
door,” etc., more frequently than “out of,” ete. 
Even the critics, when they notice such little mat- 
ters at all, laugh at the correct expression as an 
ignorantism. 

The Oxford English Dictionary, edited by Dr. 
James A. H. Murray, says that these shortened 
expressions show a prepositional use of the 
adverb, instead of the usual “ out of,” defines the 
word as “ equal to ‘ out of,’” and says that “ out 
the window,” etc., are obsolete or archaic. It 








A ROYAL POODLE. 


says that “out this world,” “out that family,” 
etc., are obsolete or dialectal, though how they 
differ from the others is not clear. Dr. Murray 
failed to note the fact of present usage, but his 
treatment is unquestionable historically and gram- 
matically. The Century Dictionary says that this 
prepositional use is obsolete or poetic, and the 
Webster dictionaries utterly ignore it. 


(To be continued.) 





BEST OF ALL. 


This company has been in operation for nearly two 
years and we have established quite a reputation for good 
printing, a great deal of the credit for which should be 
ascribed to our study of THE INLAND PRINTER. We would 
almost as soon think of trying to print without a press 
as without a first-class trade journal, and THE INLAND is 
the best of all_— The Roswell Printing Company, B. F. 
Harlow, Manager, Roswell, New Mexico. 
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SPECIALTY PRINTING. 
BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 
V.— POSTERS. 

HE crusaders against the disfigura- 

tion of landscapes by “ the poster 

and billboard evil,” have pictured 

only one side of the story in recent 

issues of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

A strong point in favor of the argu- 

ment, perhaps, is an illustration of 
an isolated and misplaced billboard which shuts 
out the commuter’s view of a pastoral scene, or 
a historic landmark. These signs are inadvert- 
ently positioned. They do not tell the story of the 
beautiful painting, all fresh and new, or of the 
handsome decorative poster in harmonious colors, 
which screens the ramshackle rookery and sup- 
plies a pleasant interruption to a monotonous 
panorama of grimy roofs, tangled and laden clothes 
lines, and littered back yards. 

The billboard has undergone a remarkable 
transition in the past decade; it has become an 
irrevocable medium of publicity, and much credit 
is due the artist, the designer, the engraver and 
the printer for the marked improvement in a 
“necessary evil.” 
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It would be more feasible to try to move a 
mountain than to endeavor to abolish this sub- 
stantial form of advertising, backed up with mil- 
lions of the country’s capital. Having failed in 
our effort, it remains for us to foster and encour- 
age improvement toward beauty in poster design- 
ing and billboard typography. 

The modern poster has been evolved from the 
manuscript proclamation on the village bulletin 
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board in the early part of the eighteenth century 
and the “ oyez! oyez!”’ of the town crier. The first 
step from these was the printed notice on the 
tavern door, and then the displayed poster printed 
from French Clarendon wood letters, which was 
practically the accepted style of type at the begin- 
ning of the wood-type industry and up to a decade 
or more ago. But a new life has been infused into 
wood-type making within recent years and it is 
now possible to get duplicates of all the latest 
foundry productions made in wood, up to any 








desired size. One wood-type factory has produced 
more than six hundred styles of faces up to the 
present time. 

Aside from the artistic features of the modern 
poster, its chief merit as an advertising device lies 
in the brevity and clearness of its typography. It 
should be arranged so that “he who runs may 
read.” The chief points of emphasis in adverti- 
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sing an event through the medium of the billboard 
are “ what, when and where.” All other subordi- 
nate and descriptive matter should be omitted. 
The names of committees, the program and a list 
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Fig. 4. 





of refreshments set in eighteen or twenty-four 
point Ionic on a full-sheet announcement for an 
entertainment or a ball are not interesting, and 
the matter is unimportant from the standpoint of 
good billboard advertising. It is far better to omit 
these and give more prominence to the essentials 
or to distribute the space for the sake of illu- 
mination with judicious “ whiting.” The printer 
should educate his customer to understand the real 
merits of a good poster and he should discourage 
the use of illegible and superfluous descriptions. 
The chief errors of the poorly displayed poster 
are the result of habit and constant usage. The 
abnormal display of the word “notice” in the 
average full-sheet is a striking example of this. 
This line is usually set in the largest wood type 
available across the top of the sheet, even if it 
necessitates complete subordination of the real 
facts of the announcement. “ Notice,’ “ Hello! 
Hello! ” “ Look! Look!” and similar exclamatory 
words and phrases do not supply any real informa- 
tion to the reader and they form poor catchlines 
and weak advertising. We are all familiar with 
the large sign on the front end of the street car 
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with its ten-inch wood line “ Take this car.” We 
question “ Why? ”— but we can only satisfy our 
curiosity. by the use of a magnifying glass when 
the car comes to a standstill. Then we discover 
that “ This car” runs to the zoo without transfer, 
or to “ Pain’s fireworks at Suburban Park,” per- 
haps. This is a common example of the misuse of 
display in poster printing. 

Fig. 1 contains all the information necessary 
in a three-sheet stand; the announcement can be 
taken in at a glance from the window of a moving 
train; it is dignified, simple and effective. If 
printed in two colors, using a soft tint for the 
heavy border, the impression created will be even 
more lasting. 

The engraved or unengraved wood block in 
the hands of a versatile poster man supplies an 
economical means of securing rare effects in com- 
bination with typework. Results equal to lithog- 
raphy have been produced by the wood-block 
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specialist at a fraction of the cost of the former. 
Equally pleasing are some of the simple tints and 
borders which can be made at short notice in the 
typeroom by an unskilled engraver. 

The equipment necessary to do this work con- 
sists of a quantity of planed basswood boards — 
type high; long strips of various widths, made 
of the same wood, to be used as borders; a saw 
and miter box; .a V-tool, a U-tool and four. gouges, 
of large size—the same ds those used by car- 
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penters; and a short, sharp, pointed blade or 
shoemaker’s knife for cutting outlines. A $2.50 
pantograph is a handy instrument with which to 
draw enlarged outlines of wood type and orna- 
ments directly on the basswood block. 

Fig. 2, a reproduction of a three-sheet stand, 
executed with type and tint-blocks, by J. B. O’Con- 
nell, a compositor in the poster room of the Smith- 
Brooks Printing Company, Denver, Colorado, 
shows the simplicity of home-made blocks. Mr. 
O’Connell says that “the time on a three-sheet of 
this nature will average about two and one-half 
hours; on the twenty-sheet stand (Fig. 3), about 
seven hours. In fact, we frequently do twenty- 








eight-sheet stands in two colors in eight or nine 
hours.” Figs. 2 and 3 are printed in two colors — 
the type in black over a green tint-block back- 
ground. The large circle in Fig. 2 was outlined 
with a pencil and a piece of twine used as a com- 
pass, the outline cutting was done with the shoe- 
maker’s knife and the unnecessary parts were cut 
away with the gouges and the U-tool. The edges 
and surface of these blocks are usually finished 
with emery paper. The double border was made 
of long strips sawed into lengths. These strips 
may be engraved and used: as ornamental bor- 
ders, as shown in Fig. 1. Any one can become 
proficient in cutting these designs with a little 
practice. In the border (Fig. 1) the narrow strip 
is first divided into spaces, equal distances apart, 
and cross-marked as shown in Fig. 4. With a 
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single stroke of the U-tool, a petal of the flower 
is removed in one chip. The petals are cut on 
one side of each cross without turning the wood, 
as shown on the left-hand side of Fig. 4; the 
wood is then turned and the opposite petals are 
removed in the same manner. The engraver need 
not use painstaking care to cut the chips exactly 
the same. Slight irregularities will lend a natural- 
istic touch to the design. Such a border can be 
cut for a full-sheet poster in about fifteen minutes, 
with a little practice, and it may be fashioned in 
a variety of designs. 

Small holes in wood letters and chipped edges 
of the block produced by an accidental slip of the 





tool are usually repaired by dropping in hot seal- 
ing-wax. A better plan is to melt ordinary bottle 
wax with an equal quantity of shellac and roll this 
up into tiny cylinders when it is cooling. With 
the aid of a lighted vesta, the end of one of these 
can be melted so that the molten wax will drop 
into the fractures, and any overplus can be 
removed level with the face of the block with a 
sharp knife, and then finished with emery paper. 

In the original, Fig. 5 is a beautiful three- 
color effect, with white lettering, produced with 
two printings. Figs. 6 and 7 show the two blocks 
used in the printing. The key-form (Fig. 6) is 
in dark blue and Fig. 7 is printed over in orange, 
which produces a third color — olive green. The 
markings of the gouges are shown in the block. 
The outlines of the key-form are sketched and 
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transferred on the block and the engraving is done 
with the tools and by the methods previously 
described. The block is then put to press for a 
transferring proof. The printed sheet is tipped 
on the corners, face down, to another block of the 
same dimensions, and the sheet and the block are 


Fig. 8. 


subjected to-pressure on a cylinder press. A per- 
fect transfer is the result, which supplies the out- 
lines for cutting the block for the second color in 
exact register. Fig. 8 is a splendid substitute for 
a lithographed poster, printed from two blocks, 
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showing three tones of green. These are speci- 
mens of work done by the Jordan Show Printing 
Company, Chicago. 

Fig. 9 shows the advantage of interchangeable 
blocks in printing large quantities of dates. The 


chief cost in connection with printing a series of 
dates for a season of one-night stands is in the 
large number of type changes required. The 
number of impressions on each change very sel- 
dom exceeds two or three hundred. Theatrical 
printers have minimized the cost of making these 
alterations by the use of serial blocks of uniform 
size. In Fig. 9, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and the date figures 
make a complete form. The light ruling defines 
the outlines of the individual blocks. These blocks 
are interchangeable with the lower set, marked 
4, 3, 1 and 2—all blocks similarly numbered 
being of the same size. These schemes include 
complete sets of the days of the week in various 
sizes, the months of the year, “ Opera House,” 
“Theater,” “One Night Only,” “One Week, 
Beginning,” etc. By this method changes may be 
made on the press in a few seconds, without alter- 
ing the spacing materials. 

All wood-block work is printed like type on a 


cylinder press. ; 
(To be continued.) 





THE FATE OF THE SPRING POEM. 


One evening whilst reclining in my easy chair repining 
O’er the lack of true religion and the dearth of common sense, 
A solemn-visaged lady, who was surely on the shady 
Side of forty, entered proudly and to crush me did commence: 
“T sent a poem here, sir! ” said the lady, growing fiercer, 
“And the subject which I’d chosen, you’ll remember, sir, was ‘Spring’ ; 
But although I’ve scanned your journal with a patience that’s eternal, 
I’ve discovered of that poem not a solitary thing.” 


She was muscular and wiry, and her hair was wild and fiery, 
And I knew to pacify her I must lie most bitterly. 
So I said, with inward curses, that before we got her verses 
We’d received just forty-five on spring, of which we’d printed three, 
And I added: ‘‘ We’ve decided they had better be divided 
Among the years that follow, three to each succeeding spring ; 
So your work, I’m pleased to mention, will receive our best attention 
In the year of 1920 when the birds begin to sing.” 
— Sydney Bulletin. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


F there is no money in the printing business, 

who is going to pay for all these injunctions 

and the appeals to “the highest courts of the 

land?” Unless there is a cessation of indulgence 

in such luxuries by printer men, some rank out- 

sider will ask “ where did they get it?” and we 
may all be investigated. 





N order to reap the advantage of a special rail- 
road rate, an English rollermaker consigned 
his product as glue. Rather than admit that his 
rollers were of that material, the maker paid a 
nominal fine for the offense of consigning freight 
under false descriptions. Perhaps some of the 
pressmen using the rollers would have been will- 
ing to convince the court that the designation was 
well within the truth. 












PEAKING of profits, have you ever noticed 
how they go glimmering while the intelligent 
compositor is burrowing in a case or picking even 
a dead job for a few sorts? A good workman 
complains not of his tools, but Moses organized a 
historic strike as a result of an attempt to compel 
the making of bricks without straw, which could 
not have been as exasperating as to attempt to set 
jobs in record time without material. 





ITH one injunction declaring the demand for 

eight hours to be illegal and a union praying 
for an order restraining employers from bribing 
its members, the craft is moving right into the 
lead in this court business. But all these mental 
gymnastics before the gentlemen who grace the 
woolsack neither set type nor fill the market- 
basket — except it be that of the lawyer, whose 
habits of thought have led him to believe a court 
ruling settles all things for all time. The cold fact 
is that even when the courts are unanimous, their 
dictum has little effect on the march of events. 
Sometimes they retard the growth of movements 
against which their edicts are hurled; on other 
occasions they precipitate the climax which they 
sought to avoid, as in the case of Justice Taney’s 
Dred Scott decision. 





HE craft seems to be waking up in Ireland. 
There is quite an agitation now on against 

the practice of sending printing to Great Britain 
and the continent, employers and employees join- 
ing in asserting that there are as capable crafts- 
men in Erin as there are in Lunnon or elsewhere, 
and that they should be patronized. It does not 
require a lively imagination to bring one’s self 
to believe all that is said about the Irish printer, 
for on this side of the water Irishmen and their 
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descendants rank high in all branches and strata 
of the trade. One of the causes —or perhaps it 
is one of the effects—of this bold assertion of 
virility and competence by Hibernian printerdom 
has been the appearance of the Irish Printer, a 
technical journal, which will doubtless do much 
to stimulate its clientéle to higher and better 
things. We wish our contemporary every suc- 
cess, and opine that naught but good can come to 
our fellow craftsmen from “ tooting their horn ” 
a bit. 





CROSS the water, employing. printers are pay- 
ing more and more attention to the question 
of charges for work, and there have been dis- 
closures regarding rates and methods of ascer- 
taining cost that have displayed blundering and 
lack of business sense in about the same ratio as 
the recent insurance investigations have uncov- 
ered queer methods. It is said British employing 
printers have fallen into the time-honored habit 
of watching the spigot and neglecting the bung- 
hole. They are hypercritical as to outlay for 
material and labor, but rashly liberal when deal- 
ing with prospective customers. It looks as 
though these confessions will prove an incubator 
of profits, for one trade paper — the Newspaper 
Owner — says it will decline to insert, at any 
price, advertisements offering to do composition 
at a rate advertised by at least one firm. Even 
though the price quoted was exceedingly low, this 
is a long step in the right direction, and suggests 
that if fair prices are to be maintained, printers 
must eschew ruinous cheapness when they are 
getting work done for themselves. The expres- 
sion “ specially reduced rates to the trade” may 
cover but can not condone the crime of unduly low 
rates, dnd it sometimes reacts to the detriment of 
those who indulge in the pernicious practice of 
sending out work because it can be done “ dirt 
cheap.” If British printerdom is awakening to 
the importance of this primal question it is not 
before learning a severe lesson. One of the most 
expert salesmen catering to the trade is authority 
for the statement that since the beginning of 1903 
“no less than 217 printers’ plants have been sub- 
mitted to the auctioneer’s hammer.” The further 
information that 2,139 machines of various kinds 
and hundreds of tons of type have been sold, as a 
consequence, causes one to wonder if British sup- 
ply men are as liberal in giving credit as their 
American fellows, and, if so, how they relish hav- 
ing to “buck up against” auction sales of material. 
It is to be hoped the “ little-down-and-easy-terms ” 
men — if any. there be in Merry England — real- 
ize they are responsible for some of the failures 
and that the drastic medicine the fates have given 
them will prove a wholesome corrective. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HERE is talk of “taint” even in connection 
with the printing of one of the insurance 
companies so much in the public eye. It seems 
wherever there is printing to be done there is 
trouble. Down in good old Hoosierdom the State 
printing contract has been the cause of much dis- 
cussion and a disappointed firm has gone into the 
courts to compel the printing board to reconsider 
its award. One member of the board is alleged 
to have said that printing contracts were the bane 
of his official life, for he was never sure whether 
he had done as he wished to do after he had noted 
and listened to the disappointed ones. However, 
there is one county board in Ireland that, accord- 
ing to an exchange, is not perplexed as is the 
Hoosier statesman. There the chairman of the 
board refused to read the tenders of leading out- 
of-town firms (which had presumably been asked 
to submit estimates), and when a motion was 
made to award the contract to the lowest local 
bidder, another printer stepped to the front and 
recited his services to his political party, which 
involved imprisonment and bankruptcy. Would 
the council quibble over prices and terms when 
the wife of such a man and patriot was willing to 
do the work? The chairman, a member of Parlia- 
ment, by the way, thought it would be an extraor- 
dinary thing for the council to ignore so stirring 
a plea, and the woman printer got a $6,000 job. 
Happy lady! So long as contracts can be obtained 
on such a basis she has no need to worry about 
costs and hours of labor, and such like. And wise 
councilors! Their lives are not made miserable by 
every printing-office acquaintance telling them 
just how the successful bidder pulled the wool over 
their eyes and put in the most expensive bid of 
the lot. Of course, all this grates harshly on the 
ears of reformers, but what do they know about 
printing contracts? The truth is the public inter- 
est would be subserved if the preparation of speci- 
fications for and tabulation of such bids were 
intrusted to a few experts and not left to the 
tender mercies of men who do not know the dif- 
ference between an em quad and a make-ready. 
If a public building is to be erected, architects are 
engaged; or if it is a hospital, physicians are con- 
sulted, and why should not printers look after the 
public welfare when it comes to giving out print- 
ing? The average official is not more ignorant of 
the hygienic requirements of a hospital than he 
is of the intricacies of the printing trade, and he 
would master one just as quickly as the other, if 
he should essay to do so. Meantime, without dis- 
interested expert advice, the authorities may be 
serving their constituents as well by following the 
Irish plan as by poring over the technical terms of 
more or less elaborate specifications, the signifi- 
cance of which is not clear in their minds. 
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THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


ERHAPS there is no time pregnant with more 
import to a young man’s future than when 
he fails to make good on a job and the evil imp 
whispers in his ear, “ Oh! what’s the use; you'll 
never be a first-class journeyman. Things have 
been going wrong for a month past; so luck is 
against you, even if there was the making of a 
good man in you.. Jam the work through and 
have a good time. You won’t starve, for the world 
owes you a living anyway.” If the tempted listens 
to and heeds his impish adviser, he is lost. That 
is the time when he should take stock, and see 
just how much there is in what the imp has sug- 
gested. If the small voice is allowed to go unre- 
buked, soon there will be proposed easy-going 
rules of life which will be paraded without shame 
and even jauntily as sufficient excuse for all the 
slothfulness and wickedness to which the young 
man gives way. Rules are all right if they are 
good rules, but the fecund mother of wrong and 
misery if they are faulty. 

But this imp, though a plausible fellow to the 
inexperienced, like all of his whispering kind, has 
no ground to stand on. There probably is such a 
thing as luck, and almost every man has his off 
days, in which accomplishment is a poor thing 
compared with what it has been on other occa- 
sions. But if we have the courage to look the ques- 
tion fairly in the face, we shall learn that failure 
comes from within and not from without. Some 
slight physical ailment or mental disturbance is 
more responsible than even the machinations of 
enemies, let alone the vagaries of that intangible 
thing we call luck. The best—the only — 
remedy for such a condition is more intense 
application to the work in hand. That will divert 
the troubled mind, cause slight physical ailments 
to be forgotten, relegate enemies and their taunts, 
and even silence the imp with his sophistical 
“ What’s the use; luck is against you.” 

Nor does the world owe any one a living. That 
which is worth having must be striven for, as 
Nature is no fool and her laws are ordered on the 
plan that her children must work. But, if there 
was a living coming to us, we should be foolish, 
indeed, to accept it, for by work we find what is in 
us and in developing it learn to know ourselves. 
When we come to look at it, what shiftless, inert 
creatures we would be if we did not care to acquire 
that vital information. It should never be for- 
gotten that there is contentment as well as 
improvement in work. There are two classes who 
have evidently concluded that some power owes 
them a living—the idle rich and the tramps. 
Yet they are not happy. The one wrecks body and 
mind in the pursuit of some new sensation, while 
the other wanders up and down the land in a vain 
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effort to forget himself and his misery. Yet both 
work hard; measured by their expenditure of 
energy, and are unhappy because their labors are 
neither productive, constructive nor purposeful. 
In the present complex state of society few 
boys have opportunity to devote their talents to 
that calling for which they are best fitted. If, 
however, a young man finds an opening at a trade 
for which he has no special aptitude or particular 
handicap, he should not be discouraged because 
others more fortunate in their selection make 
more progress than he. Here again the remedy 
is closer application and the expenditure of more 
energy. What can be and has been accomplished 
by these agencies is beyond human ken. The late 
Robert Louis Stevenson said that he had done more 
with fewer gifts than any other man of letters in 
the world, and we all know what an enviable dis- 
tinction he achieved in his chosen calling. He also 
said — and this is most important — that in order 
to learn his trade he “ slogged ’’at it day and night. 
There are few prizes such as came to the delight- 
ful and forceful storyteller, but there are prizes 
for all, especially the young, and they can be won 
if we only keep “ slogging at it.” And the great 
pleasure and benefit of “ slogging at it” is not in 
securing the prize, but in doing our work as best 
we can. Then the imp can not worry and we 
know we are not decaying, for there must ever be 
advancement where there is tireless industry and 
perseverance. Progress may be slow and the 
kindest of friends may be unable to note it, but 
that is merely their opinion. The fact is that we 
have been striving, and facts, not opinions, count 
in the making of men and the production of 
craftsmen. If the imp’s sneer that one can not 
acquit himself creditably is accepted as a chal- 
lenge, and industry and. perseverance are called 
into play, ninety-nine owt of every hundred will 
become masters of their. calling, and ultimately 
laugh at the crudeness -which led them to think 
there was wisdom in the{words of his impship. 





PRINTING-OFFICE INVENTORIES. 

HE time seems rapidly approaching when the 
matter of composing-room inventories, as 
discussed in another column, will be greatly sim- 
plified. It is practically impossible, under present 
conditions, to correctly estimate the value of the 
type equipment of a given composing-room, owing 
to the unequal wear of the faces, the vagaries of 
changing styles, etc. Type in standing forms 
possesses a valuation different from that in the 
cases — in some instances more and in others less. 
If the job is “dead,” the cost of distributing it 
into the cases must be deducted from its valuation. 
Almost every printing-office, too, has a large 
amount of special material on hand, non-produc- 
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tive, except at certain times when special work is 
in hand. All these things make the inventory of 
the composing-room deceptive and of doubtful 
accuracy. If the plans of those who have been 
experimenting for several years do not miscarry, 
there is promise that this matter will be so simpli- 
fied as to give exactness to the inventory. When 
the printer becomes his own typefounder, type 
can all be classed as type metal at its cost as such. 
Standing matter, type in cases, metal in pigs, 
have an exact valuation according to its stage of 
manufacture, while the item of distribution can 
be entirely neglected, as, once printed from and 
“dead,” the form becomes “ type metal ”— until 
cast into new bodies and faces. There will be no 
further necessity of carrying large stocks of 
special characters. Surplus stocks of six-point 
will readily be converted into twelve-point to meet 
conditions. That font of useless or obsolete type 
will be converted into dividend-paying faces. 
There will be little or nothing to write off for 
depreciation, and the composing-room inventory 
of the future will bring the smile of joy to gladden 
the heart of the printerman at the annual stock- 
taking. Speed the day. 





WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS. 


~“R. CARL SCHURZ, in a recent autobiograph- 
ical magazine article, describes apprecia- 


tively the training he received from one of his 


preceptors in literary composition. It was the 
plan of this instructor to make his pupils describe 
in writing tangible things or incidents about 
which they had positive knowledge. All feelings, 
sentiments, beliefs, etc., were barred from consid- 
eration. Two words were not to be used where 
one would be fully descriptive. Clarity and con- 
ciseness in diction were thus inculcated. From 
this groundwork the pupil was led on to the 
higher plane of imaginative writing. Needless to 
say that this was good training, and the men who 
have to do with trade literature must naturally 
feel that the first stage would be quite sufficient 
for their contributors if they would be content to 
stick there. 

Writers for trade papers are prone to have a 
long prelude to the matters they have to tell about 
before they will consent to get down to business. 
Readers of these lucubrations sympathize with 
the views of Josh Billings, who asserted that he 
did not care how much a man said if he told it in 
a few words. Writers who begin a story about a 
new quad box with a biographical sketch and 
carry it through several pages of indifferent 
manuscript up to the climax wherein it is decided 
to sell the cow, may, as Mr. Ade opines, tell a true 
story — but what’s the use. THE INLAND PRINTER 
believes in the conservation of energy. Hence this 
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friendly protest. We haven’t protested yet, but 
we will in a minute. The case is this: Every 
day, and sometimes on Sunday, manuscripts which 
must have taken time if not much thought to pre- 
pare come to us for publication. We read them. 
Sometimes stamps for the return of these efforts 
accompany the letter, more often not. But we 
always return the unavailable ones. Some of our 
voluntary contributors should reflect for a moment 
before writing and ask themselves, “ Have I any- 
thing interesting to say?” or ‘‘ Who will be inter- 
ested or helped by what I have to say?” If there 
is a doubt about it— don’t write it. But if one 
of these feel that they have something to tell of 
practical interest, we want it. If we agree with 
him that the article is worth publishing, we will 
pay for it at once. But say it in a few words. 
Don’t starve it for lack of complete expression — 
but boil it down. 

If you have a letter to the editor, write to the 
editor on one side of the paper, and stick to the 
subject about which you write. If you have a 
question about presswork, put your name and 
address on a separate sheet of paper and state 
your inquiry. If you have questions about other 
departments, do likewise with each and every one. 
If you have something about subscriptions or 
books, make these inquiries on separate sheets. 
You can put them all in one envelope to the 
editor or other functionary — but keep the items 
separate. You will save every one’s time and get 
quicker service. 

It is strange that printers who should know the 
routine of a printing-office and how copy is made 
up and handled should be among the worst offend- 
ers in preparing their own “ stuff.” A notable 
instance of a fault persisted in through years 
was that of a man who, though fully conversant 
with the requirements of the Linotype machine 
and the desirability of having copy for that kind 
of composition in the convenient size of about 
six by eight inches, always turned in his copy 
pasted together in a single strip. The only excuse 
that might be found for him was that when the 
sheets were before him he thought he had dupes 
and fixed them up in the old-time way. But that 


did not help the editor. 

T a recent meeting of the Space Club, an 
A organization of men interested in adver- 
tising, Mr. R. R. Shuman, of Chicago, delivered 
an address on trade-journal advertising, in which 
he illustrated his remarks with advertisements 
thrown on a screen by a stereopticon. The section 
of Mr. Shuman’s address most interesting to 
printers was presented under seven heads. Last 
month in these columns attention was called to 





TRADE JOURNAL AD. TYPOGRAPHY. 











the foolish custom of sending copy to the compo- 
sing-room with inadequate instructions. Experi- 
ence with many advertising agencies shows that 
the employees of these concerns are also frequently 
guilty of this offense. With all respect to Mr. 
Shuman, we desire to point out that no printer will 
take an advertisement without asking instruc- 
tions as to style, and in the absence of such 
instruction, beyond the amount of space to be 
filled, the printer simply makes his guess, which 
is quite as frequently wrong as the guess of the 
man who writes the advertisements. However, 
here are the points made by Mr. Shuman, and we 
have no doubt many printers and advertisers will 
find interest and profit from reading them. 

“1, The effort of the compositor to fill every 
pica of space inside the limits of the advertise- 
ment: If but little copy is furnished he will use 
big capital letters and spread them out, so as to 
give his customer his money’s worth, where the 
use of but little display, or no display at all, com- 
pletely surrounded by a broad margin of white 
space would give the advertisement an emphasis 
impossible with big type. 2. Use of too many 
capital letters: A word set in caps is not nearly 
as legible as the same word in lower-case. It is an 
effort for the eye to follow a number of consecu- 
tive lines of capitals, particularly when the lines 
are long and close together. 3. Mistaken generos- 
ity on the part of the printer in giving his cus- 
tomer a little dip out of each of a dozen series of 
type, all jumbled together in one advertisement. 
4, The craze for black rules: This is particularly 
a shortcoming of the trade paper. You see light 
rules and heavy rules; round corners and square 
corners; double, triple or quadruple rule border, 
and the most ingenious but highly destructive use 
of boxes and cross rules inside the body of the 
advertisement. If I were an advertiser I should 
want no better showing than to set an advertise- 
ment without a rule, in one series of type, prefer- 
ably in caps and lower-case, old style, double- 
leaded, with wide spacing between words, in a 
page where all the rest of the advertisements con- 
tained black cuts, black border-designs and black 
condensed full-face capital letters. 5. Black back- 
ground advertisements: Turn over the pages of 
any trade paper, and you will see a series of black, 
illegible blotches which their perpetrators mis- 
takenly designate as advertisements. I believe 
that the publisher of a trade paper owes it to him- 
self and his other advertisers to refuse electro- 
types in which the background is black and the 
letters cut out. In so refusing he will be doing a 
favor to the mistaken advertiser who wishes to 
perpetrate this sort of profitless thing and protect 
advertisers who have better sense. He will also 
add to the attractiveness of his page and prevent 
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the almost unavoidable off-setting from the black- 
face advertisements. 6. The habit of both adver- 
tisers and typesetters to devote perhaps half the 
advertisement to the name and address of the 
firm, leaving the thing offered for sale as almost 
secondary and incidental. 7. The mistake on the 
part of the advertiser — and here the publisher is 
not responsible if he makes an effort to prevent it 
—jin being satisfied with filling his space with 
merely the name of the thing which he makes or 
sells rather than giving some pertinent reason . 
why the article or device merits the attention of 
the reader of the advertisement. Such an adver- 
tisement is a deaf-mute salesman, who can do 
nothing but present a card bearing the name and 
address of the firm and the name of the thing 
which he wishes to sell.” 





THE UPS AND DOWNS OF A POET. 


With bounding step and a buoyant air 
He started to climb the sanctum stair; 
Courage and hope on his face were blended, 


ner 


man- 


the 


And 
He bearded the editor in his lair, 


And started to read him a poem there, 
But the editor rose before he had ended, t 


— Wesel’s Message. 





TO RESTRICT NEW FACES. 


The Association of German Master Printers, at its 
recent meeting at Cassel, Germany, directed attention to 
the undesirability of typefounders producing so many 
novelties in type-faces. It was getting to be a perfect 
nuisance to the trade, as the printer who wished to be 
absolutely up to date had to be constantly buying new type. 
Some of these same founders, it appears, are in the habit 
of copying other firms’ designs, a practice which frequently 
lands printers in legal difficulties, and this habit was 
strongly disapproved of by the Congress. The meeting also 
recorded its opinion that uniformity of type-bodies was 
eminently desirable, and proposed that the founders should 
be given five years to bring all their fonts into line in this 
respect, failing which, printers were to boycott the 
defaulters. 
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IMPOSITION OF FORMS. 
To the Editor: TOPEKA, KAN., Nov. 15, 1905. 

I have been a careful reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for a number of years and have been greatly benefited 
thereby. I was especially interested in Mr. Butler’s arti- 
cles on “Imposition.” While I concede that it is very 
easy to make a mistake in assembling a mass of confusing 
diagrams, yet it seems queer that such mistakes could get 
past so many readers and still remain uncorrected. Fig. 15, 


on page 529, represents a deep quarto memorandum book. - 


I have been unable to fold a printed sheet of this. It 
seems to be the way a printed sheet would be, except that 
four of the pages should be turned around. Surely it 
would not work with the heads all turned one way. On 
page 837, March issue, is another memorandum book in 
Fig. 30. This is of sixteen pages and is laid correctly 
except half of the pages are upside-down. On page 686, 
February number, “Fig. 23, Hand Three-fold Oblong 
Music,” of twelve pages, is wrong, and can not be folded. 
It will work as a four and eight to insert. I think Fig. 29, 
a long sixteen, would work better made up from inside, ‘as 
you could then fold the sheet the natural way, with the 
first crease the short way of the paper and the next two 
parallel. I also take exception to Fig. 37 and would trans- 
pose the halves on each side of the short crossbar. 
T. B. GARRETT. 


You are right in your criticism of Fig. 15 on page 
529, of the January issue. The layout is incorrect either 
as a diagram of the form or of the printed sheet. Mr. 
Butler says: “The position of the pages is the same as 
Fig. 18, the heads and feet of pages being turned alter- 
nately so that the even and odd folioed pages read one 
from the other.” The relationship existing between Fig. 
15 and Fig. 13 is correctly described, but the diagram 
(Fig. 18) does not conform to the description. The 
description of the position of the pages would be made 
more clear by saying, “In memorandum books the heads 
of odd pages should lie toward the binding margins, the 
heads of even pages toward the trim.” The correct lay- 
out for an eight-page memorandum book is as follows: 


nogL 
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9 














Fig. 30, on page 837, March issue, shows the correct 
layout, but the folios 3, 14, 18, 4, 7, 10, 9 and 8 are upside- 
down, as noted in your letter. This should not confuse 
the make-up, however, as it is unlikely that a book would 
be printed with the page folios upside down. You can 
not make a mistake if you follow the foregoing rule rela- 
ting to the position of pages in memorandum books. 
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Fig. 23, page 686, February issue, a three-fold oblong 
music, should be diagrammed as follows: 


ToouoD 
LOoo00D 


Fig. 29 is correct. The two halves of the paper will 
be the same whether made up from the inside or the out- 
side when the sheet is cut. Your diagram is wrong; you 
should avoid a parallel fold. 

Fig. 37 shows the common layout for a hand-fold 
thirty-two. It should be made up from the inside for 
the folding machine. 


MARKER 


zi 





LIFE IN THE BOUNDLESS WEST. 
To the Editor: CALGARY, ALTA., Nov. 6, 1905. 
Enclosed you will please find a picture taken of the 
results of one day’s shooting by four members of the 
Calgary Daily Herald staff, taken within seven miles of 
the city. In your issue of October last, you produced a 








A DAY’S SPORT IN THE BOUNDLESS WEST. 


picture of a large trout taken in Colorado, and I thought 
perhaps it would interest some of our craft to know what 
can be done in the way of sport with the gun out in the 
Northwest. F. W. TOMLINSON, 
Foreman of the Alberta Publishing Company, Calgary. 





NATIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICAN PRINTING 
' PLANTS. 

To the Editor: New York, Nov. 30, 1905. 

On this day of national Thanksgiving (that we are 
permitted even to live), some ten days after writing for 
you the article entitled, “ Dum Spiro, Spero,” it has come 
to me that I have in that article torn down but have not 
detailed my own ideas as to the best method of recon- 
struction. Will you permit me to offer the following: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
OF 
AMERICAN PRINTING PLANTS. 


Motto: Better prices for products; better prices for 
supplies. 

PROSPECTUS: Some form of organization for all the 
employing and producing printers of America is necessary, 
in order that the price of the product shall rise to a level 
with the price of other products of other business enter- 
prises. This is an axiom —a self-evident fact. That the 
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organizations now in operation do not fill the bill is another 
axiom, or they would be better patronized. 

It is the belief of thousands of owners of printing 
plants in America that the making of labor control a part 
and parcel of an organization is a mistake, that the per- 
mission given to proprietors of affiliated trades and busi- 
nesses (supply men) to acquire an associate membership 
in any such an organization is also a mistake — a sad one. 

Any organization which does not include within its 
membership practically all the printing plants in America 
is worse than a mistake — it is a farce — “ it is to laugh.” 
All know the paucity of membership, compared with the 
total, now in any 
organization — local 
or national. 

Can we have an 
organization of 
printing plants here 
in America worthy 
the name? I believe 
yes! Surely the op- 
erators of printing 
plants are no more 
senile and weak than 
the members of other 
trades! 

I propose that we 
form at once a “ Na- 
tional League of 
American Printing 
Plants” which shall 
embrace every plant 
of whatever size in 
America; that the 
headquarters of this 
nationai league shall 
be in Washington, D. 
C.; that the monthly 
dues shall be 25 cents 
per plant repre- 
sented; that once a 
month a printed 
form of vote on such 
questions as shall be 
deemed wise for de- 
cision by the mem- 
bers shall be mailed 
to each member for 
his consideration; 
that a constant ef- 
fort toward a more 
uniform and better 
price for the product 
of printing plants be 
made; that a united 
effort be made to secure proper trade arrangements for 
supplies. 

Furthermore, there shall be absolutely no effort to con- 
trol or discuss the labor problem in this organization; 
differences arising between employer and employee in the 
printing plants represented must be settled outside of and 
without the countenance or aid or advice of the national 
league or any of its officers. Divorce the labor question 
entirely from consideration in any manner by the league. 

There shall be but one class of membership — active. 
No person can become a member unless he can prove own- 
ership or interested management of a printing plant in 
America. No “supply man,” or one in any so-called 
“ affiliated trade,” can be a member at all under any cir- 
cumstances. This will enable the league to discuss freely 
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all the many questions arising from the present lack of a 
differential scale of prices by supply men. 

The league shall not be started unless there is a mani- 
fest desire (indicated by letter) on the part of at least 
twenty-five thousand of the printing plants of America 
for it. Otherwise it would be as big a farce as the present 
attempts at organization. 

Included in the letter sent out monthly to the members 
of such a league could be information as to “ undesirable 
customers” and like items of valuable information per- 
taining to the efficiency of the plants. 

Cut out the labor question and the supply men. That 
is the genesis, the 
alpha (and possibly 
the omega) of the 
situation to-day. 

Now, Mr. Editor, 
it is up to the own- 
ers. If they want 
such an organization, 
let them write to 
you and indicate it. 
If I can aid in it, I 
shall be only _ too 
glad to do so. Of 
course each city and 
town and community 
could have its sub- 
organization, just as 
the Typographical 
Union has, if de- 
sired. But as re- 
gards the effect of 
such a league on the 
prices of product and 
supplies, it must be 
practically national 
in membership. New 
York work now goes 
to Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia and 
Squedunk. It would 
not if the price of 
product was practi- 
cally uniform. The 
same argument ap- 
plies to the price of 
supplies. And this 
does not mean that 
the ten-cylinder man 
Bere eneES Gee should join and the 
man with one little 
kick-press stay out. 
All must join in one 
common brotherhood 
to make the plan successful. It is the little foxes that 
spoil the vine. 

Combination for the two purposes outlined will prove 
a success and any other form will not. Make the dues 
small, so the little man can come in. Make the “ sittings ” 
almost free. That is the way. If it were possible, an 
organization with no dues at all would be the thing. But 
a very small sum is necessary to pay for postage and 
other service. 

My judgment is that you will be surprised at the 
number of letters of approval of this plan you will have 
sent you. PuTNAM DREW. 





EAcH issue of your valuable magazine gets better— 
E. G. Smith, Raleigh, North Carolina. 








WHO IS RESPONSIBLE. 


To the Editor: CHARLESTON, S. C., Nov. 28, 1905. 

In response to your invitation for the airing of opinions 
relative to placing the responsibility of the controversy 
between A, B and C, as published in the November issue, 
it appears to me that your decision against C is not war- 
ranted. I argue that B should have seen to it that the 
copy was properly numbered and arranged before turning 
it over to C, and before commencing to read the proof he 
(B) should again have looked closely to the arrangement 
of the copy. Is it not a poorly organized office, indeed, 
that depends on a compositor to prepare copy? From his 
own explanation he neglected this completely, probably 
depending on C, and latterly depending on A. A depended 
on B, knowing nothing whatever of C. And there you 
are. Shifting responsibility. After the work is completed 
and spoiled, as ever, the “ original” is called for, likewise 
the O. K.’d proofs. B says the proofs are O. K., but the 
arrangement of the pages does not correspond with that 
of the copy, the typewritten numbers of which are clear 
and distinct, as he admits. I contend that it was B’s duty 
to inquire by whose authority the manuscript was renum- 
bered. I’ll wager it is the old story — didn’t see it. C 
only acted the part of the compositor, and there his respon- 
sibility ceases. If a faulty piece of work was thrown back 
on his hands, having been produced in his own office, by 
one of his regular compositors, and in proofreading an 
error was overlooked, would he blame the compositor or 
proofreader? 

In this particular issue the author was ignorant of 
any rearrangement of his manuscript. It appears B 
placed too much confidence in the author having the 
manuscript properly arranged and that C would not make 
a mistake. While I hold B responsible for the spoiled 
work, I think A is next in line, and C out of it entirely. 
It was the duty of both A and B to see to every detail 
as to correctness, while C was only “supposed ” to be as 
correct as possible. Same as a compositor. 

The writer was entangled in a somewhat similar pre- 
dicament recently. A brief was being printed, and as 
galleys one, two and three, respectively, ended and started 
in such a manner that no one other than the author, or 
other directly interested ones, would detect an error if 
galleys two and three were transposed. Well, such a 
thing did happen, as the galleys were not properly num- 
bered. The job was printed with galley three ahead of 
galley two, all pages ending apparently correctly and 
beginning in a like manner. In looking over the original 
it was found to be correct, but the galley proofs, as before 
mentioned, were wrongly arranged, and owing to the 
absence of numbers it is impossible to tell whether the 
author misplaced them in gathering them up, or whether 
some one in the “ front” office did it. 

I wish to add in this instance that the proofreader 
failed to see that the galleys were properly arranged — 
just like B! 

This same difficulty presented itself a little later in the 
shape of a booklet with cover, the four pages of the cover 
to contain title and three advertising pages, the arrange- 
ments of which were verbally given, and after the proofs 
were submitted and returned to the office and then to the 
composing-room, O. K.’d of course, it was discovered that 
the proofs were arranged in an entirely different manner 
than at first decided upon. The author was communicated 
with and immediately demanded to know what a rearrange- 
ment was necessary for. When informed of the order in 
which the proofs were returned, he said: “ Why, I didn’t 
think that made any difference! ” 

If an author (A) doesn’t pay the proper attention to 
the revision of his work in type, what is a compositor 
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(C) supposed to know about it any farther than putting 
it into type? 

If a copy preparer or editor (B) doesn’t give his duty 
proper attention, why will he persist in saddling the blame 
on the compositor (C) ? 

Supposing the compositor (C) had discovered an error, 
which had been unintentionally overlooked by both A and 
B, and having been corrected by C, who says nothing about 
it, when afterward it proved of much benefit to the author 
and he remunerates B for his wisdom, what does C get? 
As it is C didn’t show wisdom and is getting ae 
should take the entire responsibility, as he admits all 
through his recital of the facts that he made a mistake, 
and as the job was a cheap one, he didn’t give it the proper 
attention, and then tries to make C make good for his 
carelessness. 

A cheap job may be successfully slighted in a mechan- 
ical way, but editorially, never! Sometimes a copyholder 
is responsible for some little insignificant error that will 
cause unpleasantness for a proofreader. I recently had 
an incident of this nature happen to me. The word “to” 
appeared in the copy, but on the proof it appeared as 
“of,” and was read that way, the copyholder not detecting 
the difference. Of course the job came back to be cor- 
rected. There is no manner of way of telling just which 
one is responsible in an instance of this kind three or four 
days — or even a similar number of hours — after a proof 
has been read. 

I wish to take issue with you relative to what you 
mention in regard to the needlessness of page revision to 
be sure of the connections being properly made. As I 
understand it, page revision is not for this purpose alone. 
During a page revision lately, a repetition was discovered 
which was caused by careless galley reading. As galley 
reading is not always continuous, an error like the one I 
mention is not as easily discovered on a galley as in a 
page proof when the complete job is before you. A reader 
can not clearly remember from one day to another what 
has been read the previous day. By this I mean each and 
every separate item to all subjects read. Be as careful 
as one may, where only one reader is employed, and that 
one being called upon to perform a multiple of duties, 
these petty annoyances will arise, and unless otherwise 
situated, one life is severely shortened, as well as being at 
war with colaborers. 

I have been a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for several years, and have profited much from the infor- 
mation it contains, and have taken a keen interest in all 
controversies that have arisen, but this is my first attempt 
at expressing my views on any subject. 

I trust my opinion will merit your indulgence. 

E. F. MILier. 








ENUMERATED NOODLES. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, Dec. 14, 1905. 
“A Printer’s Odd Mistake,” in the December INLAND 
PRINTER, reminds me of a somewhat similar and fully as 
humorous a mistake which came to my notice while reading 
preof in a large Chicago printing-office. The copy, for a 
grocer’s price-list, read: “ Egg noodles in a box, 10 cents.” 
The intelligent (?) compositor set it “ 699 noodles in a box, 
10 cents.” Needless to say it didn’t go through. 
H. C. BILcer. 





WOULDN’T DO WITHOUT IT. 


Just got last number of THE INLAND PRINTER and 
would not do without it, when possible to get it. I find lots 
of valuable information in it— Bert McGaughey, Hull, 
Illinois. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
PARIS NOTES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


—4yN the whole, French printers have had little 

cause to complain of the state of trade during 

1905. Throughout the country and in every 

branch of the trade business has been brisk, 

while what is here known as the “ dead” sea- 

son brought but a very small slackening of 

work. Paper merchants have hardly been able to satisfy 

the demands made upon them; typefounders have been 

affected by the invasion of composing machines, but have 

been kept busy on display types, and ink merchants report 

trade as having been good. If as much money has not 

been gained as could have been desired, the fault is rather 

with printers themselves than with the state of the mar- 

ket. It is now fully recognized by French printers that a 

close study of the cost of production, uniformity of charges 

and a closer union of employers is necessary to diminish 
the suicidal competition which at present exists. 

The closing of the old and the ushering in of the new 
year will again bring a harvest to the small printers of 
France. It is the custom at this season for every one to 
send visiting cards on which are written a few suitable 
words of greeting to everybody else, from your nearest 
relative to your latest café acquaintance. The number 
of visiting cards traveling about the country is enormous, 
and so great is the influx at the postoffices that huge 
hampers are placed to receive these New Year greetings. 
On all the main boulevards of the capital two long lines of 
little wooden sheds are erected, much to the disfigurement 
of these thoroughfares. When, however, at night they are 
opened out for business, well lighted and artistically deco- 
rated, they offer a more pleasing sight. Everything can 
be bought at these ephemeral stores. Books resplendent 
in gilt and red cloth are well in evidence, every conceivable 
variety of postcard can be obtained, and at regular inter- 
vals are to be seen small printing establishments where 
fifty visiting cards are printed for you while you wait, for 
the modest sum of 30 cents. Some of these open-air print- 
ers are men regularly in business, who bring a portion of 
their plant on to the boulevard for a couple of weeks. 
Others are workmen who have got together a small press 
and a few cases of type and are glad to earn a little extra 
money out of ordinary working hours. If the weather is 
dry and fine, trade is usually brisk and an extra com- 
positor is employed in the evenings at 20 cents an hour, 
an increase of 7 cents on the ordinary day tariff. After 
half an hour composing six-point, with the temperature 
hovering round zero, the “typo” doubtless is of opinion 
that he has earned his extra 7 cents. 

Another new tax on the printing industry is threaten- 
ing the French capital. After the tax on all posters — 
which, in parenthesis, has not prevented them increasing 
nearly fifty per cent in size and quantity during the last 
four years, thanks to the lead of certain huge American 
shows —a similar imposition is proposed by the prefect of 
the Seine on all printed matter given away in the streets 
of Paris. One centime (1-5 cent) would be the minimum 
tax on each card or small handbill given away, increasing 
up to 2 cents for the largest size sheets. The prefect 
declared that the tax is necessary in order to counter- 
balance the deficiency of the street-cleaning department. 
Perhaps in no town is so much paper given away in the 
streets as in Paris, and at the close of a fine day certain 
portions of the pavement are literally covered with. speci- 
mens of the graphic art. Should the project become law 
all this will be changed next year, for a tax of $2 a thou- 
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sand on small trade cards would kill this kind of adver- 
tising. 

A newspaper as a dramatic author is the latest thing 
in Parisian journalism. The press agencies sent a notice 
round a few days ago to the effect that a new play would 
be produced at the Folies-Dramatique, entitled “ Volcan 
d’Amour,” of which the author is Le Matin. Most of the 
newspapers thought a mistake had been made and the note 
generally found its way into the waste-paper basket. The 
information was perfectly correct, however. The theater 
trust and the Society of Dramatic Authors had decided to 
boycott the theater in question and a play about to be 
produced by a member of the society was ordered to be 
withdrawn. In their dilemma author and manager 
appealed to Le Matin, and this journal immediately substi- 
tuted itself for the author, leaving this gentleman free to 
continue his engagements with the society, and brought out 
the play under its powerful patronage, at the same time 
announcing its intention of fighting the trust to the end. 
After sending members of its own staff to clean out the 
postoffices, building bridges, repairing monuments, organ- 
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CHANGING HIS COAT. 


izing a dinner for fifty thousand persons, running a motor- 
boat race across and to the bottom of the Mediterranean, 
training the army to march, ridiculing the public bodies 
by letting game loose on waste land in the city and then 
shooting it, a war with a theater trust will be but a mere 


diversion to such an enterprising organ. The accepted 
definition of a journalist will soon have to be radically 
altered. ‘ 

Some interesting particulars are furnished by the 
Union of Master Printers of France on the life of M. 
Léonard Danet, of Lille, whose death was announced in 
the last number of THE INLAND PRINTER. He was barely 
ten years of age when he first made the acquaintance of a 
composing-stick and entered into that close union with the 
craft which was not terminated until nearly eighty years 
later. It was also at the same early age that his ancestor, 
Liévin Danet, an orphan, entered, in 1686, the printing- 
office of Francois Fiévet, at Lille, known as the Bible 
Royale Printery. The child became a young man and 
showed such aptitude and diligence that he became a 
favorite of his master and mistress, and at the age of 
twenty-two married their niece. On the death of his 
master, in 1698, he became proprietor of the printing- 














office, together with his brother-in-law, Ignac Fiévet, and 
received the honored title of Imprimeur du Roy. In 1715 
Fiévet and Danet separated, the latter becoming sole 
proprietor and continuing until his death, in 1729. His son, 
Paul Liévin, was too young to succeed him immediately and 
did not obtain royal permission until January 29, 1753. 
Albert Léonard Danet succeeded in 1784, experiencing con- 
siderable danger during the French Revolution. In 1814 
the business passed into the hands of Louis Danet, who, 
in 1840, took Léonard Danet as partner. In 1852 Léonard 
became sole proprietor, and the progress of the firm dur- 
ing his lifetime was very considerable. In 1867 he was 
decorated with the Legion of Honor by Napoleon III., 
before the whole of his workpeople. During the war of 
1870, while Paris was besieged, the Danet printing-office 
was substituted for the National Printing Works, and 
issued bank notes to the value of $8,600,000, besides render- 
ing other valuable service to the country during this dark 
period. At the Paris exhibition of 1878 Léonard Danet 
was awarded a gold medal, and at the 1900 international 
exhibition obtained the grand prize and the cross of com- 
mander of the Legion d’Honneur. His device, “ Tout par 
labeur,” remained one of the guiding rules of his life, and 
as a millionaire printer his relations with his workpeople 
remained of a most friendly and intimate nature. Nearly 
every charitable, artistic and scientific society in the north 
of France benefited under his will by sums varying from 
$30,000 to yearly donations of $36, and every person 
engaged in his works for thirty years was accorded an 
annual life pension of $20. 

A decision of the law courts has just made clear that 
no notice need be given by either worker or employer to 
terminate an engagement. A compositor, who had been 
employed several years in one printing-office, claimed $30 
as compensation for dismissal without notice, but the court 
dismissed the claim on the ground that there is no existing 
law or custom in the printing trade making notice on 
either side obligatory. 

If one may judge by the results obtained in the French 
Communist printing-office, Arcadia is not an impossibility. 
Five years ago L’Emancipatrice was founded by a hopeful 
group of socialist printers in a working-class quarter of 
Paris, and has not only stood the strain of time but has 
grown and strengthened in the interval. In the Emanci- 
patrice printing-office the workers themselves regulate the 
conditions of labor. An eight-hour day has been accepted 
and everybody, from the man who sweeps the floor to the 
manager of the office, receives the same salary. All are 
expected to do their best for the cause and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that never once has an increase of wages been 
asked by workers conscious of superiority as craftsmen. 
If any of the workers are ill, or in need of an annual 
holiday, the others, by mutual consent, work longer in order 
to do the task of their companion, who is paid full wages 
during this period. There are no fines or punishments of 
any kind. Should any person not do his duty he is 
reminded of the fact by his comrades, who, in case of a 
refusal to submit to the general opinion, have the power 
to exclude any recalcitrant individual. To prevent the 
admission of persons likely to be prejudicial to the prin- 
ciples of the society, a probationary period of twelve 
months is imposed on all new members. No worker is 
allowed to take any share in the profits earned by the 
printing-office, receiving nothing more than the uniform 
salary. The profits are distributed to various societies 
for the furtherance of socialistic work. 





CAN’T do business without THE INLAND PRINTER.— 
Charles W. Norton, Kirwin, Kansas. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


BOUT seven years ago Mr. D. S. Mitchell, of 
Sydney, intimated his willingness to bequeath 
his magnificent Australian collection. of thirty 
thousand books, besides pictures, maps, engra- 
vings, etc., to the people of Australia, on the 
condition that the Government would make 
early provision to erect a suitable building for keeping 
the collection by itself, thus making it freely available 
for students of Australian history. But a good deal of 
apathy was shown by the authorities, and as Mr. Mitchell 
said he would withdraw any further endowment to his 
gift unless the accommodation was made within twelve 
months of his decease — he is now over seventy years of 
age —a start is to be made shortly. At the present time 
the collection is valued at £100,000, but when safely 
housed by the State, its value will be what it is worth to 
Australia and the world at large, not what a Carnegie 
or a Pierpont Morgan would be willing to give. When 
the American libraries, some of them so wealthy that they 
are at present sweeping in the treasures of the world, 
turn their attention to Australia, we will deem ourselves 
fortunate that we have put so much beyond their reach. 
In printed books appertaining to Australia, poster procla- 
mations of convict days, old newspapers, and so on, the 








SOMETHING WRONG WITH HIS UPPER-CASE. 


collection is unequaled. Of pamphlets there are tens of 
thousands, many of great rarity and some certainly unique. 
In illustrated books and first editions of celebrated books, it 
is richer than the public libraries of every Australian state 
put together. Though Mr. Mitchell has never willingly 
allowed anything rare to escape him, he has not neglected 
what seem now ordinary Australian works, and many an 
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item which at present looks unimportant will assume a 
different aspect to those who follow us. Whatever its value 
now, the time will not be long when students in archeology 
from all parts of the world will come to consult it on points 
relating to Australian history and development. 

A couple of years ago the Queensland Typographical 
Association were up in arms against Government work 
being sent out of the country and protested against the 
Postoffice Directory being printed in London and coming 
into Australia without paying one penny duty. At that 
time the Attorney-General, Mr. Alfred Deakin, now Prime 
Minister of Australia, and a gentleman of much-vaunted 
Protectionist principles, said it would not in future be 
tolerated. But it now appears that the 1905 directory 
has also been printed in London, with the full knowledge 
and consent of the Federal Government; and again it is 
admitted free. It causes wonderment to a lot of us how 


import duty on all books imported into Australia from 
the United States. Scientific works might be exempt, but 
they would like to see a smashing duty on the constantly 
growing bulk of American fiction. Publishers here say 
Americans can hardly complain of the want of comity if 
this were carried out, since it is entirely in accordance 
with their own practice. 

In the August issue of Cowans (an Australian printing- 
trade magazine) there appears, under the heading of “ A 
Dissatisfied Competitor,” a letter from Charles Mudge, of 
Sydney, protesting against an inference published in that 
journal, namely: “Are there no printers in Australia out- 
side of Victoria?’ Mr. Mudge, as readers of the September 
INLAND PRINTER will know, was an unsuccessful competi- 
tor in a letter-head competition inaugurated by Cowans. 
In support of his protest he published correspondence 
between himself and the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
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some people can circumvent the tariff — they know exactly 
which ropes to pull — and it is time the printers of Aus- 
tralia made a united stand against filching of work which 
is purely of a local character. 

The copyright bill is making very slow progress through 
the Senate, but the discussions on the subject both in and 
out of Parliament are of special interest to America, which 
has been made the subject of pretty strong attack. As 
is known, the United States stands aloof from the Berne 
Convention of 1886, by which, with the exception of Russia, 
all European countries mutually agreed to recognize copy- 
right; and it is said that until 1891 no non-resident author 
had any rights at all in America. But that year an act 
of Congress allowed non-resident authors to obtain copy- 
right on or before the day of publication elsewhere if they 
register the title and deposit two copies at Washington, 
which must be printed from type set and made within the 
limits of the United States. America looks after the 
printers, which is more than Australia does. By the 
above law Australians are governed. Provisions such as 
these are easily overcome by the wealthy London pub- 
lishers, who have opened branches in the United States 
and have the type set for their books in that country. 
Similarly, the big London literary agents have branches 
or agencies in America, and dispose of matter in their 
charge to English and American magazines simultane- 
ously. Having made these arrangements, their interest in 
altering the law is not so great as ours in Australia. We 
in Australia, it is argued, can not afford to open branches 
in America; and interested parties, in order to try and 
secure easier terms of copyright, are advocating a heavy 


who said that nine-tenths of the printers of the United 
States would have awarded Mudge’s entry first place in 
the competition. The most amusing part of the controversy 
is the opposite opinions expressed by the adjudicator of the 
competition, Mr. D. W. Paterson, of Melbourne, and Mr. 
George Sherman, the INLAND PRINTER critic. This contest 
has caused a lot of discussion in printing circles, and 
THE INLAND PRINTER criticism of Mudge’s and the win- 
ner’s production is, as far as one can learn, more in 
harmony with the opinions expressed by the trade as 
against that of Mr. Paterson’s. The criticism came with 
the explosion of a bomb in the camp of those who imagine 
that the only printers in Australia are those located in 
Melbourne, the temporary capital of the commonwealth. 
The resetting by THE INLAND PRINTER of the competition 
job does not appeal altogether to the taste of Australian 
printers, who say it is too plain and cramped. Caslon 
Old Style, in conjunction with italic, is very little, if at 
all, used by Australian printers. The “ penotype” addi- 
tion to the first line (which is too thinly spaced) would not 
warrant a printer paying 8 cents per square inch for a 
line block producing a minimum effect. The interest on 
behalf of Australian printers shown by THE INLAND 
PRINTER is much appreciated by its many readers in this 
country. 

A deputation from the Country Press Association 
waited on the Premier of New South Wales urging an 
amendment of the law of libel, which is years behind 
every English-speaking country in the world. Newspaper 
owners are greatly subject to blackmailing, and one man 
said that out of ten libel actions he had to face, only two 
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got beyond the joining of issue shape. Before action for 
libel could be commenced the person feeling himself 
aggrieved should have to satisfy a judge of the law 
courts that he had a bona fide case and was in a position 
to meet any costs that he might be called upon to pay in 
the event of being unsuccessful. Under our present condi- 
tions a newspaper proprietor carries his financial life in 
his hand. To illustrate the absurdity of the present law, 
a case in point may be cited. If a newspaper accuses, 


say, Jonsmith, of nefarious conduct, any man named 
Jonsmith, in any part of the globe, be it Port Said or 
Paraguay, who first takes action and says he is the 
Gov- 


aggrieved person, can claim damages in our courts. 
ernment after Gov- 
ernment has been 
asked to make an 
alteration in the 
statutes, but the law 
remains the same. 

A computation 
was recently made 
of the number of 
type - composing ma- 
chines at present in 
daily use in Aus- 
tralia, and the num- 
ber was estimated 
at just 1,000, there 
being 800 Linotypes, 
the balance made up 
of Monotypes and 
Monolines. We are 
only a small country, 
but the preponder- 
ance of modern com- 
posing machines in 
Australia is even 
ahead of America. 
Allowing 800 Lino- 
types for Australia’s 
4,000,000 of people, 
and giving the 
United States and 
Canada 10,000 for 
their population of 
80,000,000, the cal- 
culation shows that, 
according to the 
ratio of population, 
Australians are 
working double the 
number of Linotypes 
to the amount used 
in America. This shows that our printers are keenly alert, 
and the market in Australia for modern appliances and 
labor-saving machinery is well worth exploiting by manu- 
facturers. There are now three factories competing for 
patronage, namely, the Mergenthaler Company, of New 
York, the Canadian Company and the English Company. 
When the Mergenthaler Company parted with their Aus- 
tralian rights (which they have now regained) it was a 
rather bad move on their part, for there is no doubt of 
the popularity of their machines. Many Australian houses 
refrained from installing Linotypes till they could secure 
those manufactured by the American company. 

The West Australian, a daily paper in Perth, recently 
laid in a new Hoe printing-press, which, in the presence of 
a fashionable gathering, was christened King Edward VII., 
while their old machine was named Queen Alexandra. 
When these monarchs of the pressroom refuse to work sat- 
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isfactorily, the names that will be bestowed on them by their 
oil-stained and smudge-faced subjects will not be of the 
above grandiloquent character. Epithets strong enough 
to stop the clock will be hurled at them, but fortunately 
no indictment for treason can result. Messrs. Hoe & Co. 
have now orders for the construction of several new 
machines for Australia, including two quadruples for two 
of the Sunday newspapers in Sydney. These presses will 
be the largest of their kind in Australia, and will be con- 
structed with the color-printing attachment. Although 
color printing has for a long time been a great feature of 
American newspapers, we have not reached that stage yet. 
But, in view of the announcement that the above departure 
has been made, 
colored newspapers 
will soon be pro- 
duced in the land of 
the Southern Cross. 
Our newspapers 
seem to have great 
trouble in produ- 
cing satisfactory 
half-tones, but the 
troubles of the press- 
room will be mani- 
fold when colored 
productions are gen- 
erally made the or- 
der of the day. 

Till recently the 
printers of Australia 
have had to send to 
Melbourne for their 
three-color blocks. 
Mr. A. Lawson, of 
Sydney, however, 
has equipped his 
establishment for 
this class of work, 
which he intends to 
specialize. As a 
processworker, Mr. 
Lawson has no 
superior in Aus- 
tralia; he is also 
teacher at the Syd- 
ney Technical Col- 
lege of lithography, 
etching and photog- 
raphy. 

The International 
Paper Company, of 
New York, was 
recently sued by James Spicer & Sons, of Great Britain, 
who claimed £5,000 damages for breach of contract. Plain- 
tiffs obtained a large order for the supply of paper to 
the Australian Newspaper Company at 114d. per pound, 
less 2% per cent. Having secured the contract, they 
entered into an agreement with the International Paper 
Company, who are represented in Australia by Carmichael, 
Wilson & Co., to supply the paper at 144d. per pound, less 
five per cent discount. The transaction ran into about 
£14,000, and Spicer’s profit would be 2% per cent. The 
case lasted four days, and the defense put forward by the 
American company was that all contracts obtained by 
Carmichael, Wilson & Co. had to be subject to their 
approval before any contract was ratified. This was 
upheld by Judge Pring, who non-suited, but gave permis- 
sion for the case to be brought on again. He said it was a 
long time since he had dealt with such a complicated case. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


RINTERS had come to look on the Wicks 
typecasting machine as practically the last 
development in the manufacture of type, and 
one that was not likely to be surpassed for 
many years to come. Much surprise has 
therefore been caused by the announcement 

of the formation of a syndicate for the purpose of acquir- 

ing the patent rights of a new typecaster that is claimed 
to be far ahead of the Wicks in points of speed and excel- 
lence. The inventor of the new “ Peacock Typecasting 

Machine” claims that it will cast and deliver one hundred 

and twenty thousand finished types per hour, working 

entirely automatically, with a man to oversee it and two 
boys to carry away the product as fast as it is cast. The 
inventor claims that the machine will entirely do away 
with distribution, as it will be cheaper to buy new type 
than to distribute the old, the calculation being that while 
distribution costs about 6 cents per one thousand ens, the 
type cast by the machine will cost but a little over 1 cent 
per one thousand ens. As to the financial aspect, the 
prospectus issued announcing the formation of a syndicate 
to exploit the invention states that upon an output of only 
twenty tons of type per week a clear profit of $245,000 
per annum may be made. The inventor is Mr. Frederick 

Eden Peacock, a gentleman who has been connected during 

the past few years with the Wicks Rotary Type Casting 

Company, and also with the Linotype Company. The cost 

of manufacturing the “ Peacock” machine is given at 

$2,000. 

Wicks Company in placing their type on the market, it is 

scarcely to be wondered at if.the new venture is looked 

upon as premature in the present depressed aed a of 
the British printing trade. 

British printing-ink manufacturers are becoming seri- 
ously alarmed at the cutting of prices, the administering 
of “ palm oil” to minders, and other forms of competition 
that are rife in certain sections of the trade, and it is felt 
that some steps must be taken to safeguard the interests 
of the printing-ink industry as a whole. A movement is 
therefore on foot having for its object the uniting of the 
various ink firms in an alliance or association, each mem- 
ber of which is to agree — under certain penalties — to act 
fairly by the other associated firms, and not to sell his 
products under the prices that may be fixed by the alli- 
ance for the various grades of printing-ink. Some con- 
certed action of this character is most desirable if the 
British ink trade is to be continued on a paying basis. In 
this connection it may be germane to remark that it is a 
curious fact that while the British inkmaker has to cut 
his prices down to the lowest margin, the American houses 
that have introduced their inks to Britain can obtain much 
better prices for them, and it is a curious thing that, 
although paying more for American inks, the British 
printer will not admit that they are any better than those 
of home manufacture. 

The United States is becoming a happy hunting ground 
for the British writer of fiction, where a golden harvest 
may be reaped. It is said that Mrs. Humphrey Ward has 
made $150,000 on royalties from the sale of “The Mar- 
riage of William Ashe” in America, but it had probably 
a larger run in that country than in this. Other authors 
have also made large sums in the States by the publication 
of their works, and there is no doubt but the American 
field will be fully exploited by British writers, who, nowa- 
days, are keenly alive to the importance of securing as 
large a share of the shekels as possible. The true littera- 
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teur was wont to write for fame; in this progressive age 
money is his object. 

The annual report of Linotype and Machinery, Limited, 
which is the concern holding the British markets for the 
Linotype machine, declares a profit during the year end- 
ing June 30 last, of about $766,900. But, although the 
year’s profits are again sufficient to meet the year’s divi- 
dend on the cumulative preference shares, the directors do 
not consider it prudent at present to make any distribu- 
tion on account of arrears of dividend until the floating 
loans and liabilities of the company are still further 
reduced and a reasonable cash reserve established. The 
shareholders do not like this, and there is a good deal of 
grumbling going on. Quite a sensation, too, has been 
caused by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of New 
York, advertising their new double-magazine machines for 
sale in Great Britain, and evidently meaning business, too. 
It appears, however, that although the master patents on 
the Linotype have expired, the British company has regis- 
tered the word “ Linotype” as a trade-mark, and under 
this plea they are determined to prevent any machines — 
not of their own make — being sold in this country. Action 
against the New York company has already been taken in 
the High Courts here, and before these notes appear in 
print it is probable that a writ will have been served in 
New York against the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
This, however, is merely an effort to hold the monopoly 
of linecasting machines in Britain, and printers are 
expecting that it will not delay the introduction of the 
actual machines under other names. The German “ Elec- 
trotypograph,” a machine that is a kind of combination of 
Linotype and Monotype, is, however, now at work in Ger- 
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many, and the famous “ Calendoli ” machine is working in 
Paris, the “ Rototype” at Nancy, and the “ Dyotype” is 
being built at Messrs. Derriey’s, of Paris. These machines 
are bound to come to this country shortly, and one can 
foresee that there soon will be plenty of opposition for the 
Linotype to combat. Meantime, printers look forward to 
a lowering of price for composing machines, and there is 
no doubt but if a satisfactory apparatus, at a price to 
suit the pocket of the smaller printer, could be offered, it 
would have an immediate success. 

Things are not looking very bright for the shareholders 
in Messrs. Cassell & Co., one of the largest London 
firms of printers and publishers, for the directors have 
announced that no interim dividend will be paid for the 
past half year. This business has just been undergoing 
a thorough overhauling, and has been put under new man- 
agement. Mr. Spurgeon, the new manager, who was put 
in control on the death of Sir Wemyss Reid, has over- 
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hauled the business in its routine aspects, expenditure has 
been diminished, and many changes made, as well as 
‘reductions in salary. Most people have seen with regret 
the decline from its old-time prosperity of this famous 
house. Perhaps a change, not at all improbable, in the 
fashion of printed matter of a sensational and unedifying 
character may bring once more a renewal of old-time pros- 
perity to established businesses such as Cassell’s, which 
bears an honored name, handed down from the founder of 
the firm, sturdy old John Cassell, the teetotal carpenter. 

A new photographic method of producing pictures in 
color is introduced from Germany. It is somewhat differ- 
ent from the usual photographic methods of producing 
colored prints, and is called “ Pinatype.” The results 
shown are remarkably good and the method is one that 
would lend itself to the production of illustrative or other 
work, the finished print being on paper. In this the proc- 
ess differs from those that have preceded it, where the 
results have usually been obtained on glass, in the form of 
transparencies. The “ Pinatype” process is worked as fol- 
lows: Three negatives of the subject are taken through 
their respective blue, red and yellow screens; from these 
negatives three positives are made, and from these posi- 
tives are made the “ printing plates.” These “ printing 
plates” are pieces of glass coated with bichromated gel- 
atin; they are exposed under the positives and the action 
of the light hardens the gelatin under the clear portions 
of the positives. When sufficiently exposed, each “ printing 
plate” is placed in a bath respectively of blue, red and 
yellow, and the soft gelatin absorbs the dye. When suf- 
ficient of the color has been taken up to fully charge the 
“ printing plates,” they are removed from the bath, and a 
sheet of paper, having a gelatin-coated surface, is damped 
and placed on the blue plate, when the paper rapidly 
absorbs the dye from the plate. The paper is then in a 
similar manner placed on the red and yellow plates and, 
absorbing the dyes from these also, the result is a very 
pleasing photograph on the paper in the color of the 
original. The method may be worked very cheaply, the 
materials for the smaller sizes, 34%, by 4% inches, cost- 
ing but $3.50. The method may seem to readers a some- 
what roundabout one, but the writer has seen it demon- 
strated, and it is in reality very simple to work and yields 
excellent results. 

The sending of goods by rail under a false name or 
designation is a serious matter in England, as a London 
firm of printers’ rollermakers found out, when a member 
of the firm of Harrild & Co. was charged on a summons 
with sending rollers by rail and consigning them as “glue,” 
a material that is carried at lower rates than the manu- 
factured article. Mr. Harrild pleaded guilty to a tech- 
nical offense only, and the magistrate remarked that the 
defendant was in no way to blame morally, and it could 
not be suggested that he intended to defraud the railway 
company. He imposed merely a technical penalty of $2.50, 
with 50 cents costs on each summons. 

Now that the London Standard has followed the Times 
in providing its subscribers with a circulating library, 
the public is wondering what will be the next move in 
the newspaper world toward supplying articles that are 
distinctly outside the province of a daily newspaper. One 
of the High Court judges, Mr. Justice Darling, hit off 
this new departure in journalism very happily the other 
evening in the course of a speech at the annua! dinner of 
the London Press Club. He said the time had gone by 
when he could have spoken of the press and its grandeur 
and influence, its enterprise in the collection and distribu- 
tion of news and criticism on current events. That was 
not what was looked for in a daily newspaper nowadays; 
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no one bought it for news, and perhaps by the end of 
next week it might have occurred to some enterprising 
member of that club that when the public bought a news- 
paper it did not want the paper, or even a three-volume 
novel; perhaps it did not want literature at all; but it 
might want a pint of milk every morning. Now, if the 
public wanted milk it went to a dairy, but he could con- 
ceive that before long every one who wanted milk, or per- 
haps gin, would recognize the really great and extending 
power of the press. Sometimes, it has been said, the 
papers reported events whether they had occurred or not, 
but that he supposed was merely the legitimate develop- 
ment of modern journalism. The first things that ever 
interested them 
were the nursery 
tales of events that 
had never occurred, 
and he asked them 
why should they 
abandon the most 
delightful liter- 
ature of their lives 
as they grew up? 
Lord Curzon, when 
a member of the 
House of Commons, 
spoke of the 
“intelligent antici- 
pation of events 
before they oc- 
curred.” If that 
were right in a pol- 
itician, why should 
it be wrong in a 
newspaper? He 
wondered whether 
wireless teleg- 
raphy,or telepathy, 
or something of that sort, would not really enable certain 
highly organized journalists to become acquainted with 
events some hours, or even some days, beforé they hap- 
pened. He was not a scientific person, but hé could quite 
conceive, in spite of the gibes of the humorist, that the 
reporting of events which did not occur might be capable 
of a good scientific defense. 

The Referee has also had a dig at the Times by issuing 
the following humorous notice: 

“1. The proprietors, encouraged by the success of the 
Times Book Club, have decided to give all subscribers for 
one year the full advantage of the Times Boot Club, the 
Times Coal and Blanket Club, and the Times Soup Kitchen. 
N. B.— The Times Goose Club has now commenced. 

“2. All mistresses advertising for servants in the 
Times will receive an autographed photograph of the 
editor. 

“3. All female servants advertising for situations in 
the Times not less than six times a year will be entitled to 
purchase the Times trousseau by weekly instalments. 
N. B.— The proprietors of the Times have arranged these 
trousseaus for every class of bride. No charge for orange 
blossoms. For particulars apply to the manageress. 

“4, The proprietors of the Times have arranged to 
advance money on security to yearly subscribers at five 
per cent per annum. No charge for ticket. The Times 
Pawn Shops are already an overwhelming success. 

“5. The proprietors of the Times have acquired an 
admirable site, on which they are about to erect almshouses 
for the accommodation of ruined booksellers and pro- 
prietors of circulating libraries.” 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for an: 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on t 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer C y, Chicag 








The following list of books is given’ for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

CHALLEN’s Lasor-savine Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
‘printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

THE StoneMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jackson. 
A handbook for those about to establish themselves in the printing business 
and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


GAINING A CIRCULATION.—A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but a 
compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions from 
the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and classified for 
practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 

EsTABLISHING A NEwsPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a handbook 
for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the financial 
advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers every phase of 
the starting and developing of a newspaper property. Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PERFECTION ADVERTISING REcoRD.—A new and compact book for keeping 
a record of advertising contracts and checking insertions, suitable for weekly 
and monthly publications. Each page will carry the account of an adver- 
tiser two years. 200 pages, 7 by 11 inches, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
substantially bound, $3.50, prepaid. 

PracTicaL JOURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of ‘ Steps Into 
Journalism.”’ A book for young men and women who intend to be reporters 
and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how positions are 
secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how to win promotion. 
There are chapters on running country papers, avoiding libel, women in 
journalism, and on the latest methods of big dailies. Covers the whole field 
of newspaper work, and tells just what the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 


GEORGE S. GUERNSEY, Exira, Iowa.— None of the three 
ads. is displayed to the best advantage. Your No. 1 is 
best, No. 2 second and No. 3 third. 

OWING to the space required to properly cover the ad.- 
setting contest, a large number of newspaper and ad. 
criticisms must go over until next month. 

E. B. Haywarpb, Woodland (Cal.) Democrat.—A sum of 
money or figures of any kind should not be divided in dis- 
play work where it is necessary to make two or more lines 
of a sentence or phrase. 

THE Christmas issue of the Christchurch (New Zea- 
land) Weekly Press more than equaled previous holiday 
numbers, which seemed almost impossible. The general 
excellence of this issue, particularly its presswork, is not 
surpassed by anything in this country. 

Sam E. WHITMIRE is to start a small Sunday morning 
paper in Rome, Georgia, and guarantees a free circulation 
of five thousand copies. Mr. Whitmire’s style of writing 
is original. In an advance circular he says: 


There will be scmething for the most pro bono publico citizen in all of 
Rome and for all others down to the little henpecked fellow who has horse 
sense enough to know that he is not worth a tinker’s dam to the community. 
The Broad Aze will not do much barking at knots. It will get its game 
treed and away out on a limb before it makes much fuss. It will not pay 


any more attention to requests to suppress legitimate news than a Flatwoods 
steer does to cobwebs. 
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Two Rate CarpDs.—A publisher who has daily and 
weekly papers, the former with a circulation of between 
1,000 and 1,500, and the latter 1,500 to 2,000, requests 
graduated rate cards for each and also open-space rates. 
Cost of production and conditions vary in different parts of 
the country, but the following cards should fit the average 
case: 

































































lt. 2t 3t. | 1 wk. | 2 wks. 1mo: | Bmos| 6 mos, lyr. 

Aeihchssuaneseces $0.30 |$0.50 |$0.70 $1.30] $2.45] $4.95/$12.00 $20.25/$34.00 
D snches', cccesoss:- 50 | .90| 1.30 | 2.45} 4.60} 8.80} 20.25! 34.00] 54.00 
BUS Dea een ‘70 | 1.30 | 1.90 | 3.55] 6.45] 12.00] 27.00) 45.00] 71.00 
ATI rea ae -90 | 1.70 | 2.45 4.60) 8.25] 15.00) 34.00) 54.00) 87.00 
1a, Ree RO crak 1.10 | 2.10 | 3.00 | 5.55} 9.75] 17.50) 40.00] 63.00|102.00 
eee ee eee 1.30 | 2.45 | 3.55 | 6.45] 11.25] 20.25] 45.00) 71.00/114.00 
Rp nee DR nee 1.70 | 3.20 | 4.60 8.25] 14.00] 25.00 54.00, 87.00/139.00 
AD ERS SS eae 2.10 | 3.90 | 5.55 | 9.75) 16.50] 29.00) 63.00 102.00/163.00 
men a eee 3.90 | 7.05 | 9.75 | 16.50} 28.00] 48.00|102.00)163.00|257.00 
1wk. | 2. wks. 3 wks.| 1 mo. | 3 mos. | 6 mos, 1 yr. 

$0.50 $0.90 |$1.30 |$1.70 | $ 4.35 | $ 7.55 | $13.00 

.90 | 1.70 | 2.40] 3.00] 7.55} 13.00] 22.25 

1.30 | 2.40 | 3.304 4.10] 10.25] 17.75] 31.00 

1.70 | 3.00 4.10 | 5.10] 13.00} 22.25} 39.00 

2.10 | 3.60 | 4.85 | 6.10 | 15.25 | 27.00 | 46.00 

2.40 | 4.10 | 5.60 | 7.10 | 17.75] 31.00] 52.00 

3.00 5.10 | 7.10 | 8.80 | 22.25 | 39.00] 64.00 

3.60 | 6.10 | 8.40 |10.50 | 27.00} 46.00] 75.00 

6.10 |10.50 |14.50 |18.00 | 46.00 | 75.00 | 116.00 























For open-space contracts, space to be used within one year, 
I would advise keeping as close as possible to the card 
rate, which would be as follows: 


Daily Weekly. 

a PRMOISEN <a 9x6 (ores ereisecbreckceelalove rs pis eee $0.20 $0.30 
HOD WEMPEMIP Sa cals tava iciararnsipiait arouse ele breie -18 25 
Mi PETIOH sScisinre piel sig) o's ciele'sieic rece stsreres 15 22 
OU ARIMENENN cu oi o:avie nvoimi ob sla ia ein eloravsverelers 12 -18 
BP AIMORROR «5:5 0sin oleerecstorsrore Saves vetensreeavee rove -10 -15 
BON REMMION 6 va ro 905 oieiwre, seis niece ols e'e/Gie'erere -08 12 
BDO OR ANOHER So... sciaictsielowsioiordescreusiseute woe .06 ere 
MSGR AMMOIEN 6a eye's sclareieiarersctsieis te Fisie aise -05 ee 


It is not advisable to publish or print a card showing a 
rate lower than that charged for 1,000 inches, as there 
are some advertisers, particularly foreign advertisers, who 
insist on having “ the lowest rate in the paper,” no matter 
what space they use. ; 





Listen 


but a moment 
andthen @ 


Think ! 


I have just arrived on Earth; 
came at 11:42, Sat. night, Oct. 
21,05. My pa and ma and a 
few relatives and neighbors 
know of my presence here, 
but I want the whole world to 
know it. I believe in adver- 
tising..you see. This will help 
a little. As I grow, so will my 
affairs es and-I hope that 
they will be such that I will 
continue to let others know of 
them. I am yet without a 
name but am patient and hope 
to have one in time. I have 
been called a little devil be- 
oo my papa edits the Tracy 
era. 











O. J. Rea, publisher of the Tracy (Minn.) Herald, pub- 
lishes in the middle of his local page the interesting little 
item reproduced above, announcing the birth of a son 
and heir. 


THE Earthman Business University, of Whitewright, 
Texas, is taking the initiative in inaugurating voting con- 
tests with the newspapers. It offers scholarships to the 
publishers to be given to the boy or girl securing the most 
votes, a coupon being published in the paper and also one 
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hundred votes is allowed for each new subscriber. It is 
also conducting a contest among the newspapers them- 
selves, offering a prize of $50 to the paper publishing the 
best advertisement of its contest. About three hundred 
newspapers are interested. 


CARRIER TROUBLES.—I am in receipt of the following 
letter from a publisher, who is confronted by a condition 
which is probably duplicated in other offices. 


Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Ill.: SuPERIOR, WIS., Oct. 24, 1905. 

Dear Sir,— I came into this office six weeks ago, when the Sunday Star 
was a month old. I expected to do editorial work only, but in the changes that 
have occurred in the effort to place the new publication on a paying basis 
I have at length been chosen general manager. At the same time the board 
of directors of the company makes some recommendations, one of which is 
that the paper be run henceforth as an advertising sheet, with but a small 
amount of local news and little or- nothing from the world outside of this 
city. I am allowed, however, to use my discretion, and can make a push for 
additional paid circulation if I see fit. 

When I came into the office, the Sunday Star had somewhat more than 
one thousand subscribers, while the Sun, which had been consolidated with 
it, had about five hundred. In addition to these, the news-dealers of this 
and neighboring places were taking copies enough to swell the total paid 
circulation to nearly twenty-one hundred. 

Our worst difficulty was with our carrier-boys, who were sometimes tardy, 
sometimes failed to make their trips, sometimes sold papers intended for 
subscribers, and always missed many subscribers. At first they were 
expected to collect monthly. Some of them did not collect enough to pay 
themselves, and came to the office demanding the balance due them (they 
were to have 2 cents a copy for delivering and collecting). Few turned in 
any money. Then they were put on the basis of 50 cents cash, each, per 
Sunday. The trouble was less, but still continued. The office collector sent 
out with the bills could not get more than enough to pay himself. Finally, 
the company came to the conclusion that there was no money in the circu- 
lation, and that it would be really cheaper to give the paper away and 
make no effort to collect. 

Having been an interested reader of your department in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, I should like to suggest a few things which you might clear up in 
my mind. 

1. I should like to know if there is such a thing as making .a financial 
success of a purely advertising paper. Has any one ever made a great 
success in that line? 

2. Can a carrier system be successfully worked on a Sunday morning 
paper? 

8. What are a few of the main essentials proved by the experience of 
newspaper men to be necessary to the success of a carrier system? 

4. With a paid circulation of twenty-one hundred to start on, does it 
seem wise to abandon the subscription list? 

By this mail I am ordering a copy of your book, “‘ Establishing a News- 
paper,’”’ and you need not answer queries which are answered there. 

The main question now bothering me is whether I should accede to the 
recommendations of the board of directors and become merely the manager 
of an advertising sheet, or whether I should make a push on legitimate 
newspaper lines. 

If I do the latter, then the question arises, How shall I deliver the paper 
to subscribers and collect from them in a manner that will not eat up 
all the revenue? Very truly yours, M. H. Morriub, Manager. 


The whole trouble appears to be with the carriers. There 
should be some one in charge of the boys who can estab- 
lish system and discipline and enforce it. There should 
be boys enough in Superior to not make it difficult to fill 
the places of those who fail to perform their duties satis- 
factorily. No excuses should be accepted from boys for 
being tardy, failing to make their trips, missing sub- 
scribers, or selling papers intended for subscribers. But 
I will answer the questions in detail: (1) No; a paid 
subscription list is essential in order to secure advertising. 
A paper without a subscription list must be delivered to 
every home in a city, and this means carrier boys, and 
more of them. (2) Yes. (3) The main thing is to have 
some one in charge of the boys who can manage them. 
You can either have the boys do the collecting or have it 
all done by one man. You could probably secure a man 
who will systematize the work, make the collections and 
handle the boys. (4) The thought of abandoning the 
subscription list should not be entertained. Two cents a 
copy is certainly liberal payment for the boys, and with 
their proper management your difficulty will be overcome. 
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THE Baltimore News publishes a unique illustration of 
its entire plant as arranged in its new building, as shown 
herewith. The entire seven floors, basement and sub- 
basement are used by this great newspaper and its won- 























SECTIONAL VIEW OF NEW BUILDING OF THE BALTIMORE (MD.) ‘‘ NEWS.” 


derful equipment, and its practical arrangement is shown 
in a most comprehensive manner. 

CLOSE OF CONTEST No. 18.— Interest in THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S ad.-setting contests continues unabated. In No. 
18 there were 125 ads. submitted by 107 contestants. This 
is certainly a very large number, considering the size of 
the ad., and it is remarkable how very close to No. 17 the 
numbers ran — in the latter there were 128 ads. by 108 
contestants. The rule regarding the deduction of three 
points from the score of any contestant who failed to send 
his selection of the best ads. evidently had its effect, as 
all but seven were heard from, and the failure to get these 
decisions was probably due to a change of address or to 
the fault of the mails. The names and addresses of the 
contestants, together with the numbers of their own ads., 
and their selections for first, second and third places, are 
given below. No. 49 was broken open in the mails and no 
name, address or postmark could be found. 
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1 S Di & Deam,; Easter, Rebse i ccsiccccccacs 45 55 107 
3 Percy A. Jackson, Roxbury, Mass.......... 31 21 22 
4 George Fisher, Albert Lea, Minn.......... 64 69 33 
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eas of St at 
Specimen Zo 8's Specimen Bo S86 8's 
Nos. BO ko Nos. HO BO EO 
8 B. C. Philbrook, Augusta, Me............. 48 9 66 O. Proudfoot, Emporium, Pa.............. 94 45 105 
9 10 C. H. Bowden, Augusta, Me.............. 58 7 67 W. G. Hittle, Oakland, Cal... ...0scccccecs 112 45 37 
11 John J. Weihing, New Orleans............ 62 54 69 70 J. Albert Hood, Ocean Grove, N. J........ 23 77 94 
12 Will H. Chapman, Trenton, N. J.......... 16 54 71 Harry Nieman, Cincinnati................ 112 82 44 
13 Ben C. Rickard, Mason City, Ill........... 114 37 7 Wl. DEB OTK Pb sieeve tidees sie cies 65 81 106 
14 D; BE Bao, Mao IRs occ csicsvccuss 101 35 73 Charles A. Burnham, Oakland, Cal........ 45 112 82 
15 Frank W. Snyder, Syracuse, N. Y......... 45 96 74 75 N. F. Whitmore, Exeter, Neb............. 105 58 47 
16 A. di. Piatt; Binge, MOM os aso sekcccces 124 46 76 Perry A. Glick, Richland Center, Wis..... ‘ 85 81 54 
17 Walter B. Gress, Easton, Pa.............. 59 56 77 Gust C. Magnuson, Jamestown, N. Y....... 82 112 54 
18 Beve Coggen, Amherst, N. S., Can......... 90 59 78 Miss Christine Ketels, E. Oakland, Cal..... 55 112 82 
19 Robert Dorman, Innisfail, Alberta, Can.... 119 105 | 79 Be As MIAN, MOOR 565 2a sisiens voc erhcaroraceronst 112 = =105 32 
20 M. L. Heisey, Lancaster, Pa.............. 81 82 80 J. H. Macadam, Anderson, Ind............ 81 105 112 
21 22 William W. Graham, Cambridge, Mass..... ei ae 81 Garfield W. Horne, Pittsfield, Me.......... 58 82 112 
23 Moses L. Ames, Dover, Me..............+. 81 18 s2 | 82 William McLeod, Philadelphia............ 112 52 78 
24 W. R. Spaulding, Dover, Me............. 112 82 85 83 Russell Monroe, Boonville, Mo............. 37 45 9 
25 Te, Ta. BeowM, Dever, Me. occ cosccccviosces 112 84 93 84 H. A. Smith, Huntington, Ind............ 82 74 #112 
26 CO, P. Randoiph, Carmi, Tho ic ss. cicccss 93 81 112 | 85 Robert F. Eschenbach, Easton, Pa......... 112 45 82 
27 Ed Coulson, Elwood, Ind................ 45 10 35 | 86 87 H. W. Hawley, Galesburg, Tl......00.060 105 81 10 
28 29 Harry E. Hepworth, Peekskill, N. Y....... 54 81 70 | 88 Bernard J. Tourne, New Orleans........... ate “ : 
30 Leon E. Derr, ‘Paducah, Ky............... 90 54 59 | 89 James D. Gordon, New Orleans............ 
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@ Many 2 suit looks two years old after 2 month's wear, 
and yet the cloth may be as good as ever. @ To get 
permanent resubis from a good piece of cloth every part of 
the garment must it. @ We make garments tailored to 
individual measure at about the same price you pay for 
ready-made clothing— 


$25 to $35 


For a Suit or Overcoat 








@ We start right. The cloth is cut to individual measure. 
* Each piece, as welll as the inside materials behind the cloth, 














ANY a suit looks two years old after a month’s wear, 
M and yet the cloth may be as good as ever. To get per- 

manent results from a good piece of cloth, every part 
of the garment must fit. 


WE_START_RIGHT 


The cloth is cut to individual measure Each piece, as 
well as the inside materials behind the cloth, is molded, shaped 
and put together with the single purpose of fitting the man who 
ordered the garments; hiding a defect here and bringing out a 
point there, and when completed there is but one man in the 
United States that they will fit perfectly. We make garments 
tailored to individual measure at about the same price you pay 
for ready-made clothing 


$25 to $35 for a Suit or Overcoat 
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1.H. Simons & Co. 


Merchant Tailors, CHICAGO 
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The cloth is cut to individual measure. 
We start right. Each piece, as well as 
the inside materials behind the cloth, is 
molded, shaped and put together with the 
single purpose of fitting the man who or- 
dered the garments; hiding a defect here 
and bringing out a point there, and when 
completed there is but one man in the 
United States they will fit perfectly. 
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No. 112.— FIRST PLACE. 


31 Samuel Lack, Berkeley, Cal............... 
32 99 Bert R. May, Albert Lea, Minn............ 
33 Charles H. Praske, Vancouver, B. C., Can... 
34 William Powers, Burlington, Vt........... 
35 Ernst B. Fiedler, Baltimore, Md.......... 
36 37 Warren S. Dressler, Philadelphia.......... 
38 Howard C. Hull, Asheville, N. C.......... 
39 Arthur B. Whitehill, Wilkinsburg, Pa...... 
40 41 David C. Silve, New Orleans.............. 
42 W. A. Nicholson, Alameda, Sask., Can..... 
43 Otto Grigutsch, Los Angeles, Cal.......... 
44 68 Chester A. Lyle, Freeville, N. Y........... 
45 L. Wietlispach, Streator, Ill.............. 
46 Ed J. Carey, Port Jervis, N. Y..........6. 
47 Isaac H. Squires, Port Jervis, N. Y........ 
48 Dell D. Shaw, St. Paul, Minn............. 
49 oe Ty SE ET Te Te ee eee 
50 oe Sa Ce 6) es 
51 David G. Haugen, Albert Lea, Minn........ 
52 53 Thomas H. Little, Jr., Norfolk, Va........ 
54 F. E. Aulenbach, Brooklyn............... 
55 Cc. J. Johnston, Brooklyn................. 
56 Owen E. Lyons, Easton, Pa............... 
57 A. B. Boadway, Dover, Mes o.ccccciscivces 
58 J. S. Adams,‘ Lowell, Mich................ 
59 Leon I. Leader, Worcester, Mass........... 
60 Will H. Edwards, Augusta, Me............ 
61 T. E. Scully, Burlington, Vt.............. 
62 Emile H. Adam, Orange, Tex............. 
63 64 Bert Alexander, Asbury Park, N. J........ 


65 Frederick F. Turner, New York........... 


No. 81.— SECOND PLACE. 


No. 54.— THIRD PLACE. 


82 112 81; 90 E. A. Gregory, Salt Lake City............ i a we 

70 93 107 | 91 92 B. R. Bowman, Salt Lake City........... 122 22 43 

112 81 106 | 93 A. R. Lovendale, Salt Lake City.......... 122 10 50 
54 81 112 94 Vance R. Noe, Estherville, Iowa........... 82 81 55 

25 122 59 95 W. E. Dillon, Denver, Colo. ......sccccece 68 122 85 

105 75 81 | 96 97 Alfred L. Nuhn, Franklin, Pa............. 112 85 52 
112 93 85 | 98 Edward G. Ingraham, Exeter, Neb......... 68 105 60 
105 81 10 | 100 101 A.E. Schneider, Galesburg, lll............ 85 82 65 
122 23 112 102 E. G.. Myers, Tifin; Oo. ...6.0cccceccscsce 119 #114 106 
54 36 82 | 103 A. D. Chapman, Redlands, Cal............ 58 28 112 

105 81 93 | 104 John A. Olmsted, Petaluma, Cal........... 73 101 45 
22 23 «111 | 105 Harry T. Ross, New Albany, Ind.......... 55 84 122 

112 82 «= «54 | 106 Walter G. Wilkes, Biloxi, Miss............ 733 #10 «118 
54 107 55 | 107 Frank M. Hayes, Denver, Colo............ 122 84 58 

81 84 22 | 108 W. H. Hines, Newport, Ark........scce00 59 38 84 

10 54 35 | 109 D. A. Porter, Kearmey, Ned. «2... ccccccces 112 55 73 

oo | 080 Ray L. Lewis, Kearney, Neb.............. 112 45 54 

112 52 105 111 F. C. Dawson, Denver, Colo............+.: 68 122 91 
105 Si 12 | 132 0. L. Lilliston, Philadelphia.............. 6 25 124 
55 54 46 113 James J. Fleming, Boston................ a a “se 

112 55 94 114 Rex H. Lampman, Neche, N. D........... 85 112 59 
112 54 82 | 115 Eric Peterson, Storm Lake, Iowa.......... 81 105 112 
54 122 81 | 116 Art ly. “Walte, Mxeter, Ned. ssci-ccccivecwees 54 82 112 

81 49 93 | 117 118 John G. Hastings, Edmonton, Alberta, Can.. 64 111 47 

115 10 93 119 (OO fe it ek 1c Ree eee 41 8 123 
122 84 107 120 William J. Moon, London, Ont., Can....... 81 93 45 
58 105 7 121 Frank Eaton, Ansonia, Conn.............. 124 95 65 

a 122 Milton R. Worley, Norfolk, Va............ 91 59 56 

11 54 82 123 Hamilton Lathe, Newport, Vt............. 81 112 82 

Sun. 124 J.-C. Voline, Avbarn, Neb. os cisicccsicecces 81 101 112 

82 112 84 125 Ernest E. Adams, Hamilton, Ont., Can..... 105 81 82 
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In compiling these selections the usual custom was fol- 
lowed, allowing three points to each ad. selected for first 
place, two points for each second, and one point for each 
third. The result follows: 


— Points 
E FI2 ©: Eb. Dillistom, PHAGeWMiS. oc. cece ccceccccctcccccces 77 
2 Sh ‘Garileld W.. Home, Pittsfield, Me. ...06cccccvctecccsvcece 54 
S Gh fe Baleniten, BeOmiyes «oc s5< sicncacwngceceavcoesns 40 
4 6&2 William McLeod, Philadelphia ............cccccccscccecs 35 
G& 3OR Warry ET. Hoes New Albany, WG. «occ ceccctccsiccceernces 35 
COR Bs TE Mee os even cc cricassecdtenerusees 28 
« 45 “Ee Wietiionach, Siveatar, We ss. occ cccec tics ccc owmnens 26 
& Bae ‘Melton Te. Werlew, Warren, Wee. ceo 6c ce ciek ce ices cacietsns 25 
DS (GR Ce ae Wa, loca occ c cade wctdcsiewecesecnesus 17 
10 «398 «6A... Eovendale, Salt Bake Oly sooo c bcos ccccccsccccvcees 15 
It 4068S «6Rohert: F.. Eachenbaeh, Maslow, Pa... <0 scccvecsseccuce 14 
SS 6930 ©. We wer, Aung Meee Sik k ceccccctxcnctvccwnetes 13 
13 SD Te FT. Se, We, Be occ vtvccccdcvcvccsccss 13 
Te 86 WEA. Gl, Sem sae go occ ccc cvcccwacacess 12 
a se ee er ee Pre er 11 
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Garfield W. Horne is twenty-three years of age and is superintendent of 
the job-printing department of the Pittsfield (Me.) Advertiser. He learned 
his trade in the Advertiser office and showed such a natural aptitude for 
the printer’s art that he soon became foreman. In addition to being a 
first-class job compositor, he is a good pressman on both job and cylinder 
work, and is one of the highest types of printers turned out of a live country 
weekly office in the Pine Tree State. He has been a constant reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER since his apprenticeship and a close student of its valuable 
teachings. 

Frank E. Aulenbach was born in Pottsville, Pennsylvania, in 1863, learn- 
ing his trade in Pottstown and Reading. He was connected with the 
Reading (Pa.) Times for fifteen years, holding positions successively as 
compositor, reporter and foreman. Later he was employed at the Peekskill 
(N. Y.) News, where the distinctive character of his ads. attracted attention 
and much favorable comment. Mr. Aulenbach is now a part of the H. Aldrich 
Lloyd Printing & Publishing Company, of Brooklyn. He has taken part in 
several previous contests, and his work has been reproduced in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 


The East carries off practically all the honors in this 
contest, Pennsylvania, Maine and New York leading in 
the order named. Among the fifteen leaders are three who 
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No. 45. 
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Seven points— Nos. 22, ' rj 


25, 73, 101, 119, 124. : 
Six points — Nos. 37, 65, Who’s Your Tailor? 








We make garments tailored measure at about 
the same cet 


Five points— Nos. 52, repose sere 


hung. 
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were also among the 
first fifteen in Con- 
test No. 17: L. 
Wietlispach, Robert 








90. TAI LOR 


91, 94, 107, 114. 

Four points— Nos. 32, 
70, 115. 

Three points — Nos. 6, 7, 
9, 11, 16, 31, 35, 41, 46, 
47, 48, 56, 62, 64, 77, 106, 
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™ $25 to $35 


Many a suit looks two years old after a month's wear, and 
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F. Eschenbach and 
Leon I. Leader. I am 
reproducing a large 
number of the more 
successful ads. to 
show the various 
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Two points — Nos. 3, 18, ats I. H. SIMONS & CO. ].H. Simons forms of display 
21, 33, 36, 38, 49, 69, 74, I. Hi SIMONS & CO. Merchant Tailors Co. hich 1 h 
hicago fe 
75, 95, 96. terest Yale “ crmcaco a, Merchant Tailors ate waic appes ed to t e€ 
One point —Nos. 24,43, ¢, 3 Chicago == compositors. The re- 
44, 50, 60, 78, 113. ‘ . a is - sult, as a whole, 
0. 55. 0. le 0. be 

It is unusual and shows that good se- 
lections have been 








surprising the number ¢ 
of points secured by || Who’s 


made and is another 
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the three leading ads., Your 
particularly No. 112. Tailor? 





The three leaders in 
the last contest had 
49, 49 and 27, respect- eda eee ern ictal ames 
ively, while in this the $25 to $35 

scores are about fifty Aniston 
per cent higher. Pho- 
tographs of the three 
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| 1 H. SIMONS & COMPANY 
Merchant Tailors 


of this composite 
method of judging. 
This ad., as explained 
in the announcement 
of the contest, was 
intended as a full- 
page magazine ad. 
It would stand en- 
tirely by itself and 
thus could be treated 
somewhat differently 

















leading contestants I. H. SIMONS 6 CO. } 
are shown, and brief sr CutcAGo | meas 
biographical sketches 
follow: No. 115. No. 94. 


O. L. Lilliston was born near Norfolk, Virginia, in 1870. He served his 
apprenticeship on the Salisbury (Md.) Advertiser, and afterward worked in 
various cities in the West and Southwest until 1896, when he returned East 
and has since been employed in Baltimore, New York and Philadelphia. At 
the time Mr. Lilliston set his ad. for the contest, he was in the employ of 
Innes & Son, in the latter city. 





than if designed for 
a newspaper, where it 
would be surrounded by many others. There is no question 
but what Mr. Lilliston’s ad. is entitled to first place, and it 
would probably have had several more points if he had not 
abbreviated “Company.” It was perfectly proper and 
within the rules to do so, but a few of the contestants in 


No. 91. 
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making their selections ruled out ads. where this was done. 
In this ad., “ Who’s Your Tailor?” is clearly intended for 
the prominent display, and the mention of prices would 
indicate that they were attractive and they should be given 
second prominence. There is nothing else that requires 
display, and those compositors who departed from this 
simple manner of laying out the ad. must have failed to 
catch the meaning and desire of the advertiser. There are 
three other ads., which are not given prominence in the 
result, that attract my attention as good pieces of work. 
I can not understand why No. 115, set by Eric Peterson, 
of Storm Lake, Iowa, did not receive more attention. It 
is properly displayed and a neat piece of composition. No. 
94, set by Vance R. Noe, of Estherville, Iowa, is another 
good one. For a magazine ad. it is certainly well arranged 
and displayed. If the compositor had not omitted “ Better 





GARFIELD W. HORNE. 


investigate,” perhaps it would have had a higher place in 
the list. Then there is No. 91, set by B. R. Bowman, of 
Salt Lake City. I would not consider this as entitled to a 
place above those displayed along the lines indicated, but 
for something out of the ordinary, and again realizing 
that it is to be used in a magazine, it is a neat and attrac- 
tive arrangement. This contest has been an unusually 
instructive one, and those who entered and secured a full 
set of the 125 ads. submitted have a variety of good type 
arrangements that can be studied with profit. Contest 
No. 19 will be announced next month. 


THE GILBERT-HARRIS PRESSWORK COMPETITION. 


In the October number of THE INLAND PRINTER, Gilbert, 
Harris & Co., inventors and manufacturers of the Gilbert- 
Harris Metallic Overlay Process, offered $100 as a Christ- 
mas present to the pressman “ who prints and submits to 
us the best specimen of presswork produced between Sep- 
tember 1 and December 1, 1905, with Gilbert, Harris & 
Co.’s patent metallic overlays.” 

The judges selected were W. N. Lewis, superintendent 
pressrooms, R. R. Donnelley & Co.; Frank T. Kurth, 
superintendent pressroom, Rogers & Co., and A. H. McQuil- 
kin, editor THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The specimens submitted were in great variety, the 
style of the finish of the cuts, the admixture of type matter 
with the illustrations, and the three-color specimens made an 
admirable showing of the pressman’s skill. Two specimens 





Cc. L. LILLISTON, 
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submitted by Luther R. Lothrop, from the pressrooms of 
the Binner-Wells Company, showed the same form, one of 
the sheets taken from the first five thousand and the other 
after one hundred and ten thousand had been run from 
the same overlay. This was a fine showing of the sta- 
bility of the process under competent handling, and should 
be gratifying to the pressman and to the company. The 
views of the judges, however, coincided in holding to the 
strict letter of the proposition, namely, that the specimens 
were to be judged as specimens of presswork without 
regard to quantity or time of production. The showing 
made by sheet No. 1, a form of vignetted cuts mixed with 
descriptive matter, made the greatest number of points 
after a careful scrutiny of all the minute qualities that 
contribute to excellence. The sheets were marked with 
numbers only, the corresponding numbers, with the names 





FRANK E, AULENBACH. 


attached, being in a closed envelope and opened only after 
the final decision. 

Mr. Lewis, whose skill and admirable judgment in 
presswork are of national reputation, was then invited to 
fill out the check with the name of the winning contestant, 
and the prize of $100 went to 

JOHN ELMBLAD, 
W. P. Dunn & Co., 167 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 

A sheet similar to No. 1, submitted from the same 
company, lost only through some very slight imperfec- 
tions, but the closeness of the contest made these small 
factors the deciding points. Among the excellent speci- 
mens, contributions from the following sources were par- 
ticularly notable: 

Michael Venama, W. P. Dunn Company, 167 Adams 
street, Chicago; Frank A. Eyler, J. Horace McFarland 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa.; F. C. Fossenhemper, Nichol- 
son Printing & Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Ind.; 
Walter McCafferty, Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The enterprise of the Gilbert-Harris Company is to be 
commended, as the trade can not fail to be stimulated by 
such contests to a still higher plane of craft pride in good 
workmanship. 





A BILL is now pending before the French legislative 
assembly prohibiting all labor in printing-offices from 
sunrise on Sunday morning until sunrise on the following 
day. 
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BY EDEN RB. STUART. 


Under this head will be discussed ideas from all classes of 
printers, rich or poor, large or small, promi t or ob e, SO 
long as their ideas are of practical value and along this particu- 
lar line of work. Do not hesitate to It this department on 
any problem of estimating that may arise. Printers are urged to 
forward particulars of any work that will prove of interest and 
assistance to the trade and to the sender. Address all communi- 
cations to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 








The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Hints ror Youne Printers Unper E1iaHty.— By W. A. Willard. A 
discussion of the cost of printing. 50 pages, paper, 50 cents. 


EMPLOYING PRINTER’S PRICE-LIST.— By David Ramaley. New edition, 
based on nine-hour day. An excellent book to use as a basis for correct 
prices to charge on any kind of printing, $1. 

CHALLEN’s Lapor-SaAviNG Recorps.— Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printer’s. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING CosT OF MANUFACTURING.— 
By J. Cliff Dando. The scope of this book is indicated by the title. Has 
been unqualifiedly indorsed by users throughout the world. $10. 


OrpeR Book AND ReEcorp oF Cost.— By H. G. Bishop. The simplest 
and most accurate book for keeping track of all items of cost of every job 
done. Contains 100 leaves, 10 by 16, printed and ruled, and provides room 
for entering 3,000 jobs. Half-bound, $3. Must be sent by express at 
expense of purchaser. 


CamMpPSIE’s' VEST-POCKET EsTIMATE BLANK-BOOK.— By John W. Campsie. 
By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter into 
the cost of ordinary printing. By its use a proper profit can be made on 
every job taken. Used by solicitors of printing in some of the largest 
offices in the country. 50 cents. 


StTaRTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette. Contents: the 
Printer as a Business Man, Selection and Location of Plant, The Business 
Office, The Composing-room, The Pressroom, Light, Power and Heat, The 
Stockroom, The Book of Samples, Entering the Order, The Job in Process, 
Determining Cost, Bookkeeping, Preparing and Giving Estimates, Collec- 
tions and Payments, Advertising and Office Stationery, Employer and Em- 
ployees, Small Economies and Time-savers. 88 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


PRINTER’s AccounT Boox.— A simple, accurate and inexpensive method 
of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous printers. It 
shows cost of each job, what should be charged for it, what profit should 
be made on it, what profit is made. Flat-opening, 10% by 14% inches, 
substantially bound, with leather back and corners; 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, 
$5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. Specimen page and descriptive circular 
on application. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


PRINTERS’ INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SysTEM, by Charles S. 
Brown. A blank-book 11% by 15 inches, with printed headings, superfine 
paper, special ruling. It is a classified and perpetual inventory system, and 
informs you of your plant value every hour of the day, every day of the 
week, every week of the month and every month of the year. No. 1, loose- 
leaf, for large job or newspaper offices, $25; No. 2, for newspaper offices 
only, $15; No. 3, for job offices only, $15; No. 4, for small job and news- 
paper offices, $10. 

NICHOL’S PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcoRD Book is one of the most useful 
reccrd books for printers running offices of moderate size that has ever 
been published. It serves both as an order book and a journal, no jour- 
nalizing being necessary, making a short method of bookkeeping. By using 
this book you can learn at a glance whether orders are complete, what their 
cost is and if they have been posted. Once entered in this book, it is 
impossible to omit charging an order. Size, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 
3,000 orders; $3. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 

A MoNEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER.— By Eden B. 
Stuart. Contains chapters on: The Value of System, The Job Envelope, 
Individual Composing-room Ticket, Stock-cutting Order, Pressroom Job 
Ticket, Individual Press Report, Bindery Time Job Ticket, Bindery Job 
Report, Office Job Ticket, Individual Bindery Ticket, Pressroom Job 
Record, Presswork Record, Job Cost Record, Order Blanks, Enclosure Slip 
Estimate Memorandum, Pay Ticket, Daily Financial Report, Requisition 
Sheet, Bookkeeping, Perpetual Stock Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss State- 
ment, S ry of U pleted Work, Stock Used Check, ete. Cloth, $1. 


How To Make Money IN THE PRINTING Business.— By Paul Nathan. 
Contents: The Printer as a Business Man, Starting an Office, What Class 
of Customers to Seek, How to Develop Business, Writing Advertising Matter, 
Taking Orders, Advertising, How to Talk to Customers, Cost of Producing 
Printing, Estimating, Acquiring Money, Price-cutting, Competitors, Profit 
and How It Should Be Figured, Buying, Doing Good Printing, Composing- 
room, Pressroom, Business Office, Bookkeeping, Management of Employees, 
The Employee’s Opportunity, Danger in Side Ventures, Systematic Saving, 
Partnerships, Leakages, Keeping Up with the Times, Suggestions from 
Others. 375 pages, cloth, $3. 

ActuaL Costs IN PrintING.— By Isaac H. Blanchard. Contains full 
description of the purpose and use of all the blanks and records, together 
with complete cost-figuring tables in blank for the purchaser’s own use; 
in the rear of the book are the necessary ruled pages for taking off the 
annual or semi-annual inventory of the plant, so that absolutely correct 
figures may be established and the records kept permanently in the office 
files; a set of tables of calculations on the 5-minute-unit basis; a set of 
tables of calculations on the 6-minute-unit basis; a complete set of the 





loose blanks described in the book; one full bound copy of the summary 
record book for all the departments, sufficient for one year’s use in the 
office. $5. 

Style 2. Annual Tables for Printers and Binders. Every practical 
printer insists on revising his cost figures each year, and for that purpose 
the cost-figuring tables, together with the blank sheets for use in annual 
inventory, have been bound together in convenient book form. $2. 


Cost oF Printingc.— By F. W. Baltes. Contents: Forms— Job Tag, 
Job Book, Bindery Tag, Compositor’s Daily Time Tag, Total Time on Job 
in Pressroom, Total Daily Time in Pressroom, Daily Register of Counters, 
Foreman’s Daily Press Record, Form Tag, Time Book, Day Book, Journal 
and Cash Book, Job Ledger; Tables — Weekly Summary of Labor, Monthly 
Register of Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of Press Records, State- 
ment of Wages and Expenses, Cost of Time in Composing-room, Cost of 
Piecework, Cost of Work on Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work on Job Presses; 
Measuring Dupes, Paid Jobs, Legal Blanks, Monthly Statement of Loss or 
Gain, Inventory Books, Notes. Samples and Prices. 74 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS. 


Look the situation squarely in the face and coolly con- 
sider the condition of the printing business to-day. Was 
there ever a time when competition was so keen? Was 
there ever a time when business men (users of printing) 
were buying so closely and passing from one printer to 
another after the very lowest figures? Was it ever that 
printers were obliged to fight from morning till night, 
trying their utmost to keep their plants busy, as they are 
now? When a printer did land an order, was the customer 
so critical and discriminating as now? Is it not so that 
to-day the general buyer is a better judge than formerly, 





“‘ STILL SPARED.” 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ontario, Canada. 


as to what constitutes good printing? Is it not a fact 
that all along the line conditions have changed and 
assumed widely different aspects and established new laws 
under which the printing business must be conducted? 
Notwithstanding all these circumstances, do not the general 
rules of business exist and remain the same in all but a 
comparatively small percentage of instances as they were 
years ago? 

Consider this matter deeply and consistently and fairly. 
All these things are facts. Answer all these questions from 
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an unprejudiced standpoint and you will have quite clearly 
the conditions as they really exist to-day. 

Now, what about it? 

What the printer must do to meet these changes is to 
get away from the old methods of doing business. He 
must know his costs. If it is worth while to be in business 
for one’s self, it is certainly worth while to conduct the 
business on the most profitable lines. If the cost of pro- 
duction is not known, the possibility of doing so does not 
exist. 

Do not depend on scales of prices established by some 
one who does not know the conditions you are working 
under. The prices you charge are governed absolutely 
and alone by what it costs you to produce the work. 

If you do not feel competent to establish your cost, 
send us the details and we will help you. That is the 
object of this department. 


THE ESTABLISHED SCALE. 


When anything new is proposed in any line of work, 
whether printing or other public utilities, noses fly up and 
the disposition to 
consider it favorably 
seems to be decidedly 
lacking. This is the 
reception accorded 
new plans of esti- 
mating. 

Of course, the 
position of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER is to 
thoroughly consider 
all plans and the- 
ories and gradually 
sift out the chaff 
and narrow the gen- 
eral opinion down to 
one standard. 

There has been 
much said both pub- 
licly and privately 
in this connection, 
and many printers 
still cling to the old 
method — the estab- 
lished scale. If this 
is the proper one 
to use, all well and good; if it is not, we want to know it, 
as we are all anxious to do the best thing and conduct our 
business on the most profitable basis. It is certain that 
there is always a right and a wrong way, and usually only 
one right way. 

We are, therefore, after the right way. 

Now, working on the basis that there is but one right 
way, the idea uppermost in our minds is to find and 
speedily adopt that way. Good, sound, sensible, business- 
like argument is bound to produce it. 

In the first place, and a most important one, too, the 
printing business is one where each individual job has to 
be handled differently and under conditions peculiarly 
applicable to that particular job only. One rule will not 
answer in every case, even where the same general condi- 
tions exist, as in what is usually termed commercial work, 
handled more or less by every plant, and which on the 
face of it seems to be the same in one case as in another. 

For instance, I have before me various books and 
articles giving scales of prices to be used by printers as 
“yeady references.” In possibly fifty per cent of those 
prices given the figures can be used, and safely so, by the 
average printer, but in those instances where a printer, 
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the estimator, wants help the most — pamphlets, cata- 
logues, large circular or bill jobs, and the like, he is 
absolutely at sea if he tries to figure on the basis of the 
scale prices given. Chances are that no instance will be 
shown that he can apply to his case. 

In one instance these scale advocates advise to quote 
$1 per thousand for composition. This is supposed to 
include the entire country and to allow a profit of twenty 
per cent. . 

In Nevada the printer pays his hand-compositor 65 cents 
per thousand. His general expenses will not be less than 
one hundred per cent more, making the net cost to him, 
$1.30 per thousand; twenty per cent profit makes the 
selling price, $1.62%. A competing printer in Nebraska 
pays 22% cents per thousand, bringing his selling price 
to 56% cents. 

Now, it is all right for the latter to charge $1, but his 
brother over the line would fare not so well by so doing. 

Take the scale prices throughout and they will be 
about as equable (?). 

Some say, “Of course, conditions vary more or less 
according to locality 
and the printer 
must make necessary 
allowances.” Well, 
if this is so, how 
will a scale of prices 
benefit a man if he 
has to change them 
to suit his particular 
situation every time 
he is called upon to 
make an _ estimate? 
Why be _ bothered 
with a scale? If a 
man must know 
where and how to 
change the scale, he 
is equipped to do his 
own estimating. 

As to presswork, 
it is often contended 
by these “scale” 
printers that the 
selling price must be 
governed not by the 
speed of press or 
feeder, but by the size of the sheet. How fallacious this 
statement is can be proved by the fact that on a cylinder 
press with a bed 35 by 52, running at 1,800 per hour, it 
will not cost more to run a full sheet than it does a half 
sheet of same class of work, so far as the labor is con- 
cerned. If a 35 by 52 sheet can be run at 1,800 and a 26 
by 35 sheet at 1,800, why should one charge more for the 
running time of the former than the latter? 

The selling price of presswork must be governed by the 
cost of production only, and that cost is in turn controlled 
by the speed at which the press can be operated and amount 
of labor required to produce the work properly. On the 
scale basis, I understand that if $1 is the selling price of 
one thousand impressions on a sheet 24 by 36, that price 
does not hold good if a sheet 32 by 44 can be run on same 
press with same amount of labor expense and in same 
space of time. 

About the only argument that can be advanced in favor 
of the scale method in figuring presswork is that the 
argument is good to the customer. That, however, is not 
business. If a printer has a press to run a 82 by 44 sheet 
and out of that sheet he cuts sixteen circulars, it will not 
cost half to run it in a 22 by 32 sheet of eight to the 
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sheet. On this basis, the fact is that cost is larger for the 
small sheet. The idea of a 32 by 44 sheet being worth 
more to run than the 22 by 32 (on the same press) on 
same conditions is all wrong. It may be a good talking 
point to your customer, but, I repeat, it’s not business. 

Do not misunderstand me in this matter and think that 
I am saying it costs as much to operate a small press as 
a large one. This is not the idea I wish to convey. I am 
referring to basing your estimates on the size of the sheet 
only, and considering no other conditions. If one has a 
large press and tries to make money by running small 
forms, he will receive a sad shaking up when he comes 
to figure the cost. There is no object in having large 
presses if you have no large forms to run. It is a money- 
losing proposition. 

It is well to remember that the size of the sheet does 
not govern the cost of presswork, notwithstanding state- 
ments and opinions of others to the contrary. In figuring 
cost, be controlled entirely by the character of work in 
hand, regardless of size of sheet. Amount and cost of 
labor required, speed of press, amount and quality of ink, 
and character and 
size of press on 
which the work is 
to be done, with 
general expense al- 
lowance added, de- 
termines the cost 
of your job. 

The same prin- 
ciples are applica- 
ble to any depart- 
ment of the busi- 
ness. Know and 
estimate your cost 
and let the scale 
prices alone. Of 
course, if you do 
not know your 
costs, it is best to 
depend on the 
scales set by some 
one who is capable, 
but in doing this 
you lose your indi- 
viduality and orig- 
inality as a business man, and put your product on the 
market without knowing whether you are right or wrong— 
making a profit or losing money. 

Because a firm in Maine quotes a certain price is no 
positive reason the same price can be quoted, safely, in 
Nevada. 

Why should a printer establish himself in business and 
thus put at stake all his earnings and reputation and 
future, and depend for his success on the opinions of 
others for the price at which he sells his product? This 
is not the business principle that leads to success; it is 
not the spirit that places one in position to rise above his 
competitors. It is not the disposition that printers must 
cultivate if the conditions of the trade are to be bettered. 
If he makes his price the same as all competitors, he 
depends on personal attraction or interest or some other 
power not his making to build up and keep his business. 

Have some individuality! Have some strength, self- 
attained and self-contained, that will compel consideration 
and will place you, in the course of time, among the 
leaders. Have that pride in yourself and your business 
that will give you the incentive and desire to gain the 
highest there is in the business. Know your costs. 

This is the point: some printer may produce a scale 
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of prices, and on the face of it apparently cover the field, 
but (there are price-lists and scales and have been for 
some time) it can not be very widely used because the 
plan is not practical. Prices can never be made uniform 
in the United States wholly; conditions governing produc- 
tion are so widely different that a printer in the West, for 
instance, can handle to better advantage and at less cost 
certain work that would put an Eastern printer out of the 
race entirely. It is not a matter of competition, it is not 
a matter of business ability; it may not be even a matter 
of equipment. Other conditions than these have a great 
effect on the printing business of this country. 

As stated above, a printer in Nevada pays for hand- 
composition 65 cents per thousand; another printer, per- 
haps situated just the same, in Nebraska, pays 22% cents. 
Can we say to the former, “Sell your product for $1?” 
It would certainly pay the man from Nebraska, but not 
so with the Nevada man. He must charge $1.65 at least, 
and at that rate would be getting but twenty-five per cent 
profit, while if the Nebraska man sold his product at $1.65, 
he would be making over 250 per cent profit. 
; If the printing 
business could be 
consolidated and 
reduced to the con- 
trol of a few men, 
as with many 
other enterprises, 
we might hope for 
the adoption of a 
uniform scale of 
prices and would 
need no standard 
of estimating, but 
with the conditions 
as they are, such 
a thing is far in 
the future. Price 
of labor varies 
from one hundred 
to three hundred 


per cent in this 
country; price of 
material depends 
largely on the 


proximity of the 
plant to the source of supply; rents are so very different 
that any kind of a standard is quickly dissipated when it 
comes to uniformity in this regard, and hundreds of other 
varying conditions render the successful adoption of a 
scale of prices not merely difficult, but impossible. The 
ability of the proprietor or manager as a business man 
must enter into our consideration. Here is where the 
greatest secret lies; here is where the real cause of success 
or failure is found, and in this one element —the great 
difference in the ability of men — will be found the answer 
to the question, “ What is the matter with the printing 
business? ” 

Every printer knows well that there must come a 
change in the methods of doing business, and come soon, 
too, before the business will prove to be profitable. The 
mass must come to know that more attention will have 
to be given the problem of cost. 


PRICE ON A FOLDER. 


The D. N. Company, Deseronto, Ontario, Canada, 
writes: “Enclosed please find sample of folder on which 
we were asked to give a price for twenty thousand. We 
quoted $1.10 a thousand, but were told the work could be 
secured for about half that price. We figured it on a 
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basis of $11 a week; paper, 5 cents a pound. As the 
lightest weight we could secure in that paper is 24 by 36 — 
28, and freight added, making $5.82, this would leave 
about $6 for setting and printing. Did we make a mistake 
or did the man who quoted half our price commit an 
error? ” 

Taking such information as your letter gives, I would 
estimate your job as follows: 

3% reams 24 by 36 — 28 — (98 pounds), at 5 cents...$ 4.90 





2% pounds 7-cent news ink........cececcecceccceces -18 
2 per cent loss on StOck.....ccccccscccscccccccsccce -10 
7,200 ems six-point (10% hours, at 20% cents)....... 2.14 
4,200 ems eight-point (6 hours, at 20% cents)........ 1.22 
Making-up (4 pages), 1 hour, at 20% cents........... | 
Lock-up, 1 4-page form, 1 hour............eeeeeeees 221 
Make-ready (2 hours, at 20% cents)...........ee0005 41 
Feeding, 20,000 impressions (22 hours, at 20% cents).. 4.47 
100 per cent general expenses on productive labor...... 8.66 
C5 DEE ORE WORE obsess sii Sees caw sande secnn es 5.63 
PVEIGAE ON PANEL MOE. 4 2 5cccsdccssacdscrsasoavawss .72 

$28.85 
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quickly dissipated if the actual facts and results could be 
known by these inexperienced. It is those who have given 
this part of the work little if any thought that are always 
making the statement that “ it does not pay.” No one ever 
heard the man who is using a cost-accounting system say 
that it was “ unnecessary red tape.” 

Then, again, it is not the actual, productive work enter- 
ing into a job that causes the feeling of skepticism as to 
whether a quoted price is right, and when you land a job 
whether you did not make the price too low, and other 
similar unpleasant sensations. 

It is the fixed expense, the general feeling of ignorance 
as to the proper method of handling unusual jobs, and the 
proper price to charge to cover the cost, that causes all the 
trouble. 

The fact of the matter, briefly, is that every printer 
must know his costs. To estimate intelligently, one must 
know on what basis to place his calculations, and to know 
this he must have a suitable system of accounting. 
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This estimate is based on the price you state for labor, 
$11 per week of fifty-four hours, and is no doubt high for 
feeders, and perhaps for compositors, and if so, you will 
have to make necessary allowances. 

The allowance for general expenses is also indefinite, 
as yours may differ greatly from this estimate. There 
is a possibility of running this circular from plates and 
type, too, at a lower price, if plates are to be had at a 
reasonable figure. It is very doubtful if your competitor 
can profitably do this job at half your price, but as this 
statement was evidently made by your would-be customer, 
it is possible that he was merely trying to get your low- 
est price. It is well to not always believe what some 
people tell you they can get certain work for; make your 
best price and stick to it. 


THE GREATEST NECESSITY. 


It is difficult for a printer to know or ascertain the 
net cost of running his plant unless he has a suitable sys- 
tem of bookkeeping and cost accounting. As a rule, the 
owners of small plants feel that such work is red tape 
and an unnecessary luxury, but this attitude would be 


Talking cost is somewhat similar to talking politics; 
it is exceedingly difficult for one man to alter the opinion 
of another when each thinks the other is wrong. Those 
printers who think it all important to fill up their plants 
with work at any price, and agree that a profit can not 
fail to show up in the end, will, however, find that end not 
far distant, and if those printers now in business and 
working on that basis were the extent of the difficulty, the 
situation would in a short time be relieved, as they will 
sooner or later go out of business from lack of capital; 
but more are going into business almost daily who are 
ready and anxious to fill the vacancies, and conditions can 
be no better until the manner of doing business and espe- 
cially methods of ascertaining cost of production are so 
changed and understood that every job of work taken will 
produce a profit. 

In advocating a standard of estimating —in making 
our plan plain and acceptable to the printing trade — we 
have been obliged to resort to a sort of preliminary expla- 
mation of that plan in order to have it fully understood 
before actual presentation. Therefore, it is hoped that all 
who have read the preceding articles have done so with 
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the thought of taking in and digesting them, for all that 
has been said will be useful as time goes on. 


POST-CARDS AND BLANK WORK. 

John Swisher, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, asks: “ What 
would be the proper price to charge for the two jobs 
described below? (1) Five hundred postal cards, printed 
on both sides in black ink; composition, 40 minutes; 
imposition, 20 minutes; presswork, 1 hour and 10 minutes; 
done at journeyman wages, $11 per week, 9 hours a day; 
ecards furnished by customer. (2) Five hundred blanks, 
the ruling and paper for which cost $3, done by a bindery; 
composition, 3 hours; imposition, 2 hours; presswork, 2 
hours; done at journeyman wages, $11 per week, 9 hours 
a day. Why do you figure 100 per cent on labor one time 
and 116% per cent another?” Answer.—(1): 

Stock furnished. 











DN CE MO CPC TCC CCT RCL ETC ER TTR COTOET $0.05 
Composition, 34 hour, at 2044 cents .........eeeeeees 14 
Imposition, 3% NOUP 666.5 ce ci cccsevscencsecdeescses -07 
resawent. BEG MOUS. oc atcccaenownnaseeaccudeaa es -26 
100 per cent general expense. ......ccccsccescvcnsece 47 
-99 

BS pF CORR GOO nin ccc ccc cseeetesicrstoccntsone 25 
MARS ara dccels Bae cae eee Cad eeeceneannlased $1.24 
oe ee er ee ere $3.00 
ME evcsine Pde caren + cece aneedcKnecenie kann awe ae -15 
Composition, -S Hoare oc... .ci es cecsecevestecendvecsces -61 
Imposition, 2 hours. ..scccccccccsenccccscceccecccese -41 
RGONG@RE SSN, oc cic.c cccccee waa necaye cmawedeaswen 41 
100 per cent general expense...... 06sec csc ccccs concn 1.43 
6.01 

25 per cent profit 2... ccccccccccecccceccccvcccecece 1.50 
WO eo dake Rae ae Cher cane Reh REetubenewed $7.51 


The item of general expense in our plant amounts to 116% 
per cent on the productive wages. In cases where this 
amount has been used, and on others 100 per cent, I have 
merely used both as it happened. This item will vary in 
different plants, and I take 100 per cent as perhaps an 
average. This may not be a fair average, but for the 
question that is thus raised, I choose 100 per cent as a 
high average. This proportion will be high for some and 
low. for other plants. 


COMPOSING-ROOM INVENTORIES. 

The Courier Company, Madison, Indiana, writes: 
“We would like to have you give us any information you 
can under your Business Office Department in regard to 
composing-room inventories. The point we are particu- 
larly interested in is a practical method of taking an 
inventory of standing matter, such as the forms on a live 
stone, presses, dead stone, etc.” Answer.—To secure the 
most satisfactory and reliable inventory of a composing- 
room, proper blanks should be secured or made (these can 
be made by any printing-office, with rules and leaders), 
and an actual and careful list made of each kind and size 
of type and material, by whom made, amount, price cost 
and price at present value. A blank similar to sketch 
herewith shown will answer all practical purposes. Simi- 
lar blanks are on the market if you prefer to purchase 
them. They should be punched or in some equally prac- 
tical way arranged for binding. This should be thor- 
oughly revised at least once a year. 

If all you want is an inventory of all material on hand, 
it is not necessary to know how much there is in standing 
forms. It would make but little, if any, difference to an 


adjuster of a loss whether the type was in a form or in 
the cases. 

However, if you desire to know the value of the labor 
in a given job that is standing, it may be accomplished 
It is necessary to have a record of all 


in this manner: 
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jobs in hand, and if you have a cost system of reports, you 
will have such a record all the time. 

Rule off a sheet of suitable paper of any size you prefer 
(a separate slip for each job may be used if desired), and 
keep it in a convenient place, either in the composing-room 
or business office, and as job tickets are made out, enter 
job number and full description or name of job on same. 
As jobs are thrown in, they are marked off on the distri- 
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bution sheet and reported on the workman’s daily time 
ticket, along with the time consumed in doing so, under 
that particular job number. From this, then, all jobs not 
marked off are known to be standing. 

The amount invested in labor on standing jobs may 
easily be obtained from time tickets previously filled out 
and on file. 

It is preferable to have the sheet in composing-room, 
so that when a workman throws in a job he may, by 
reference to the description, report the proper number. 

Jobs that have been completed and charged are finished, 
so far as returns for labor are concerned, and all neces- 
sity for knowing the amount and value of labor invested 
is removed, unless you desire to know for other purposes. 
You have practically received your pay when you put a 
job on the books. 

It is not possible to have on actual record a complete 
and perpetual inventory of standing matter, as this is 
daily changing in amount and value. 





DIMENSIONS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


Among the curiosities of the late Doctor Evans, the 
successful American dentist of Paris, was a letter he had 
received long ago when he began practice in the United 
States. The letter was from a young farmer of Vermont, 
who wanted a set of artificial teeth. “My mouth,” the 
young man wrote, “is three inches acrost, five-eighth 
threw the jaw, some hummocky on the edge. Shaped like 
a hoss-shew, toe forard. If you want me to be more per- 
tickler I shall hev to come thar.”— Monetary Times. 





A TOREADOR. 


After explaining to a class the meaning of the word 
“toreador,” a little bright-eyed boy said his father must 
be one of them. Why? he was asked. He replied that his 
father, who is a proofreader on one of our large morning 
journals, had said that he had “ killed a terrible bull” the 
previous night.— Typographical Journal. 





NO USE TRYING. 

We have purchased THE INLAND PRINTER for three 
years and have obtained much value from it. In fact, 
could not think of trying to get along without it— The 
J. Henry Dye Progressive Print, Angola, New York. 
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BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 


Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job-printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. . 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. ‘ ‘ 

SPECIMENS OF BusiNEss CaRDs AND TICKETS — sixteen-page booklet — 25 
cents. 

SPECIMENS OF ENVELOPE CorNER Carps — twenty-four-page booklet — 25 
cents. 

MoperRN LETTERPRESS DEsiGNs.—A collection of designs for job composi- 
tion from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF LETTER-HEADS.— Modern typework, printed in one, two 
and three colors and with tint-block effects. 50 cents. 

MENUS AND ProGrams.— A collection of modern title-pages and programs, 
printed on cloth-finished and deckle-edge papers. 50 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF BILL-HEADS.— Contains suggestions that are applicable to 
every-day requirements; in one, two and three colors, on a variety of colored 
papers. 25 cents. 

LECTURES FOR APPRENTICES.— Reprinted from THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Comprises General Work, Commercial Work and Stonework. 56 pages, fully 
illustrated, 25 cents. 

THE SToneMAaNn.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

Art Bits.—A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half-tones, 
three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— neatly mounted on harmonious 
mats of uniform size, twenty-five selections in a portfolio. Price, $1, post- 
paid. 

TiTLE PaGges.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the series 
on ‘‘The Practice of Typography.’’ Treats the subject from three stand- 
points — Historical, Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover-designing 
by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, printed in 
colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beautiful piece of 
typography. $5, prepaid. 

PLAIN PrintiING TypEs.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First volume of 
the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.’”’ A treatise on the processes 
of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and prices of 
plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DesiGN.— By Ernest Allan Batchelder, Instructor 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as expounding 
the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 250 pages; 
cloth, $3. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume of 
the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.”’ A treatise on spelling, abbre- 
viations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, italic 
and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. Gloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Mopern Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth vol- 
ume of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.”’ A thoroughly compre- 
hensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composition, by 
hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Linotype operating 
and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are devoted 
to ‘“‘ making ”’ the margins, and this feature alone is well worth the price 
of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

PoRTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PRINTING.— The second of the series, com- 
posed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography, designed to 
show the maximum of effectiveness at the minimum of time and expense. 
Printed on loose leaves and* comprises examples of plain and color printing; 
also a demonstration of ‘the relationship between the size of the half-tone 
screen and various grades of paper. This portfolio is especially recommended 
to students and ambitious printers. Price, $1, postpaid. 


SKETCHING DESIGNS. 


The job-compositor who sketches his designs is fre- 
quently belittled by his fellow workmen in the typeroom. 
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He is accused of wasting valuable time, his efforts are 
pooh-poohed and he is cynically referred to as a pretender 
to the sketch artist’s position. These opinions are not well 
founded. They are the result of petty jealousies and 
prejudice. 

Let us consider the economic value of charting and 
sketching in the rough. Why do many of the well-known 
printing houses employ typographical designers at large 
salaries whose sole duties are to lay out and design the 
work before it goes to the composing-room? Primarily, 
because the rough sketch supplies a preconception of the 
finished work, and, secondarily, because it saves time in 
the typeroom. 

The preliminary sketch has been adopted by the leading 
art printers as the most satisfactory means of securing 
results quickly. A rough drawing, which can be made in 
from ten to fifteen minutes, often saves several hours out 
of a day’s composition. The charted layout is of especial 
assistance to the compositor when poorly arranged and 
badly written manuscript is supplied for a limited space. 
The printer who neglects to make a plan for a large 
amount of manuscript too frequently underestimates the 
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Fig. 1. 


quantity of the text, which necessitates resetting of the 
body matter, subordination of the display and diminution 
of the margins and “ whiting.” There is a man in the 
ad.-room of every metropolitan daily who plans the display 
arrangement of large advertisements. He draws a sketch 
of the full-page advertisement for a department store, he 
marks the rule divisions, defines the panels, casts up the 
measures and specifies the sizes and styles of type. If 
rough sketching facilitates the setting of advertisements 
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on a daily newspaper, surely this must be a helpful plan 
for the job-printer to follow. 

The compositor should cultivate his talents as a typo- 
graphical designer. Constant practice will enable him to 
gauge the exact length of a line set in most any size or 
style of lettering. It will come to him naturally and after 
a while he will be able to write “ set in twenty-four-point 
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Fig. 2. 


Blanchard,” with positive assurance that the type will fit 
the measure. 

A neat sketch, similar to Fig. 1, can be made in five 
minutes, after a little practice. When .an erratic or a 
critical customer asks for a proof, the rough drawing is an 
economical substitute. It supplies a general idea of the 
completed job, and if the design does not conform with a 
customer’s taste, the printer avoids the embarrassment of 
collecting charges for alterations. 

When title-pieces, ornaments or illustrations are used, 
the results will be even more satisfactory if proofs of the 
cuts are pasted in their proper positions in the sketched 
design. It is not necessary to elaborate on these plans, or 
even to attempt to do skilful and tedious lettering. A 
simple thing in one color, well balanced and correctly 
spaced, will answer the purpose. 

It is unlikely that the compositor, even if he is of the 
reprint sort, will fail to comprehend either of the designs, 
Figs. 1, 3 and 5. All of these have been correctly gauged 
and arranged to fit the available spaces and the effect of 
the rough drawings is quite as pleasing as the finished 
proofs, Figs. 2, 4 and 6. Thus, the finished job-printer is 
enabled to use the entire force of the composing-room 
when there is a rush of display work by supplying the less 
competent help with rough outlines. And there is no doubt 
that the office which adopts this plan will produce a more 
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uniform grade of good work in less time and without 
adding extra cost charges for resetting. 

Layout sheets, ruled and exactly spaced to twelve-point 
ems, are used to advantage by typographical designers. 
They avoid the trouble of measuring the confines of type- 
work with a line gauge, and the designer who is accus- 
tomed to the use of these sheets can draw the outlines of 
a display line with accuracy as to body and set. The lay- 
out sheet will enable the job-printer to determine in a few 
minutes the size of the display and the space available for 
body matter, for margins and for “ whiting.” The Inland 
Type Foundry, St. Louis, furnishes these sheets (Fig. 7) 
in pads of twelve. 
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That the demand for typographical designers is increas- 
ing is recognized in the want columns of the trade papers. 
Capable men, who are able to lay out work for the 
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composing-room, secure the best positions at advanced sal- 
aries. A few advertisements, clipped from recent issues, 
are proof of this: 


WANTED — Job-printer; one who possesses advanced as well as artistic 

ideas in the use and arrangement of type; must also be able to “ lay 
out ” and direct the setting-up of the very best of advertising matter of 
every description, including advertisements for magazines; salary governed by 
the applicant’s ability. 





WANTED — Compositor of ability who can lay out and execute displaywork 
_ of highest character. Office has best equipment in country, ideal condi- 
tions, situated in the Mississippi Valley. Wages $18 to $25. 





HELP WANTED — An artistic job compositor who can plan and work out 
original ideas in ads., circulars and pamphlets; he must be studious, 

steady, industrious and sober; must know the present typographic fads, and 

must be conversant with colorwork; state experience and salary expected 





WANTED — Proofreader who can design display composition in an office 
employing four printers. 
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Keep ever before you the love and practice of what is beautiful. So shall 
your life and work be satisfying. Above all, put your conscience into your 
work. Work for-the pleasure of accomplishing some task, and you will feel 
morally uplifted thereby.— William Pheysey, in The Polytechnic Typo- 
graphia, published by The Polytechnic Annex, London, England. 
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“ shop talk” after working hours, or the man who believes 
that all thoughts of his labor should be forgotten after 
the gong strikes in the composing-room, and I will point 
out a man who does not love his trade — a man who never 
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THE Inland Printer Technical School encourages the 
student to love his work. Show me the man who disparages 


progresses and a fellow who is slated for a lay-off when- 
ever there is a slight depression in the workroom. Then 
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tell me of the man who fondles a piece of beautiful print- 
ing after his supper hour, who enjoys the works of the 
great master printers, who anxiously awaits the arrival of 
his trade journal, who is willing at all times to discuss 
subjects which improve his knowledge of the business, and 
I will show you'a man who will not long remain a mere 
substitute for something better during the busy season. 
The journeyman who thinks it a crime to talk of printing 
outside of working hours is the very one who fosters pessi- 
mistic views of the technical school. He points out that 
no one can gain an adequate knowledge of the business 
without going through two or three years’ experience at 
cleaning cuspidors, sweeping the office, sorting leads and 
slugs, washing rollers and proving galleys. But he is 
wrong. The evidence of what the technical and manual 
training schools of America and Europe have done to 
improve the young mechanic are too clear. Volume XII 
of the Polytechnic Typographia, an exclusive product of 
the students of the Polytechnic Annex, London, is a last- 
ing monument to the instructors. The typographical 
designs reveal genuine artistic talent, and the three-color 
subjects show strong delineation and a naturalistic treat- 
ment of colors. Further evidence of the real good that 
comes from conscientious study under a competent instruc- 
tor is shown in the two title-pages, Figs. 8 and 9, com- 
posed by a student in The Inland Printer Technical School. 
Part of the plan of the course of instruction is to gauge 
the student’s natural abilities as an artist and a mechanic 
on his first day in the school. He is supplied with type- 
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written copy for a specimen of display composition without 
instructions. The proof reveals the weak points in his 
composition, the errors are pointed out and the corrections 
are made under supervision. Fig. 8 is one of these trial 
specimens composed by a student during his first day in 
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Fie. 8. 
the school. Fig. 9 shows an improved resetting by the 
same student after two weeks’ instruction. Fig. 10 is the 


first proof of a bill-head set from manuscript when the 
student was in his third week. 
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THE desire to be original is commendable, but it must 
be based upon recognized standards of good taste. A 
design built up with ornaments and mitered panels and 
printed in two and three colors must possess distinctive 
merits and special attraction to compensate for the cost 
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of extra labor and impressions. Otherwise plain printing 
in one color is the best and the most profitable a man can 
turn out. There is a great deal of truth and some error in 
the following familiar quotation from a printer’s creed: 
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“T believe that in printing the simplest things are the best, 
and that they are likewise the hardest to do.” Rather, 
the simplest things are the easiest to do, but it requires 
no end of persuasion to induce the average printer to 
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accept the truthfulness of the assertion that “ the simplest 
things are the best.” Study the comparative merits of 
Figs. 11 and 12 from an artistic and utilitarian viewpoint. 
Fig. 11 is printed in two colors—a muddy red and a mottled 
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green —on yellow translucent cardboard; Fig. 12 is in 
black on pure white bristol board. The resetting, in legible 
gothic, well balanced and arranged within an ample field 
of white, is business-like, forceful and to the point. With 
these qualities it fulfils every requirement of utility and it 
affords little opportunity for adverse criticism from an 
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artistic standpoint. It is a style well chosen for the 
simple requirements of a plain business card. 


NOTES. 


THERE is too much conventionalism and not enough 
variety in specimens of commercial headings that come 
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from the average office. It is usually accepted as an iron- 
clad rule that the letter-head corner-card must be placed 
in the upper left-hand corner of the sheet within about 
twenty-four points from the edges of the paper, and the 
compositor seldom deviates from this plan. Some pleasing 
variations from these staid old ideas may be produced 
without departing from good taste. Some very attractive 
corner-card headings have been submitted recently with the 
matter grouped or set in squared style in the upper right- 
hand corner; others with the heading centered and some 
with the matter in the shape of a narrow marginal panel 
on the left-hand side of the sheet. An acceptable form for 
a polite society stationery heading is shown in Fig. 14. It 
is a substantial improvement on the original heading sub- 
mitted (Fig. 18). There is an air of refinement in the 
simple arrangement of Caslon Text and Caslon Italic 
which is entirely lacking in the indefinite rule design in 
Fig. 13. Headings of this nature look well when printed 
in one color on delicately tinted fabric-finished papers. 





** PRINTERY PHILOSOFS.” 

Every man in a printery is a unit—only this and 
nothing more. 

It is the unification of units which produces gratifying 
results. 

If there were less cap. “I’s” among us there would be 
more harmonious production. 

Opportunity oft overrides ability in preferments. 

While all men are born equal, many are “boosted” 
above their betters. 

Ability insures work to the workman; gossipers are 
constantly seeking employment. 

No one likes a “ knocker ”— he is cordially despised. 

When you see a workman hawking his samples around 
the foreman’s desk, it’s an even chance he stole the ideas. 

Able printers are not arrogant: conceit is the child of 
ignorance. 

If we die to-morrow the presses will run, and foundries 
turn out new type. 

The “art” job of to-day may be in the waste-basket 
the next, and no obituary. 

The workman under perpetual surveillance needs a 
vacation. 

If all men were clever, up-to-date printers, employers 
would not be burdened with fools. 

“Impetuous importance ” must not be confounded with 
practical ability. 

A few dollars per week increase has made more fools 
than artists. 

All men have a weak spot, but you don’t have to 
bruise it. 

Employers have ascertained that there are more devils 
than saints in printeries. 

Lock your vices in the chase of your head; then you 
need not care who tries to lift your form. 

Unintelligent speed is not progress. 

Pompous bossing of workmen entails a boomerang. 

Be courteous — to-day we are alive; to-morrow, dead. 

Independence allied to arrogance becomes impudence. 

Struggle upward always: be manly, don’t fawn. 

Listen to no tale unless the accused is present. 

The boss with a “ pull” is the veriest despot. 

Pampered workmen, like frozen apples, soon rot out.— 
Danvers, in the Practical Printer. 





We read your INLAND PRINTER with much pleasure and 
profit. We shall always continue to take it. Every one in 
the office considers it the best magazine going for printers. 
— The South Carolina Baptist, Greenwood, South Carolina. 






























ITIATIVE! What is the 


initiative? It is doing the 


© told. But next to doing the 
thing without being told is 
you are told once; but your 
pay is not always in proportion. Next, 
there are those who never do a thing 
until they are told twice; such get no 
honors and small pay. Next, there are 
those who do the right thing only when 
necessity kicks them from behind, and 
these get indifference instead of honors, 
and a pittance for pay.—Elbert Hubbard. 
@., It's the initiative that lends distinc- 
tion to every piece of printing turned 
out in this ofhce. That’s why the work 
we do for you is usually better than 
you anticipated. 


Elmer Leroy Carson 
Book and Job JOrinter 


Anadarko, Dklaboma 
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MR. AND MRS. JAMES BROWN 
REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF YOUR COMPANY AT THE 
TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 
OF THEIR SON 
CHARLES 
MONDAY EVENING, MAY FOURTEENTH 
AT SEVEN O'CLOCK 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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, ee 30-point, 9a 5A, 
A brief description of the wooden 36-point, 7a a 
presses which were used in 1837 Each size of NEW CASLON has an 
extra nick, so that it can be easily dis- 
tinguished from our other old style faces. 
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\NE can scarcely realize the great progress 
which has been made in the art of printing 
during the past seventeen years. In 1837 
nearly all printing from type and wood engravings 
was then done on the hand press, of which there 
were three principal styles in use. The oldest of 
these was the wooden press, which was probably D HAND PRESS 
indentical with that which was used by Gutenberg 
in 1450, although improvements had been made in + displayed the same ardent 
it in the early part of the seventeenth century by t and independent character 
a Dutch astronomer and printer, Blaew. The press : . 
had a stone bed; the platen of mahogany was so whom we owe the first tria | 
small that only about half a sheet of demy could 1 presses that was effected in 
be properly printed by one pull of the bar; for a nd three centuries and a half 
larger sheet the carriage had to be run still further His press, of which a small 


in, and another impression given. The first really was entirely of iron.. The 
great improver of the hand printing press was ouble the size of that of the 


Chas. Mahon, third Earl Stanhope. In “Memoirs 
of Sir N. W. Wraxall,’”’ he is thus described: “His 
ardent, zealous and impetuous mind, tinged with 


press. The straight bar and 
of the old wooden press was 
there was adopted instead a 
system of links and levers. The approach 

and withdrawal of the platen were rendered 

more rapid, and thus the fullest amount of 

seca pressure was obtained just at the right time. 

BODY LETTER FONTS The first press was finished in 1800, and its 
ete Waseca ae powers were then tried in the office of a 


nee - 18-point —— are = at 

the body letter rate given below. onts . 

are put up in quantities of 25. pounds celebrated printer, Wm. Bulmer. Johnson 
and multiples thereof where spaces and 


quads are included; in fonts of 20 pounds in his Typographia (1824) speaks of ‘*the 


and multiples thereof where spaces and 


pinienncnieall 2% extraordinary power of the Stanhope press 
pees CC CG when contrasted with that of the wooden 
i-notnt per ound oe ones;’’ but adds an experience of his own 
18-point, per pound, . 5 : : Set in 12-point; leaded with 2-point leads 


Set in 10-point; leaded with 2-point leads 
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BER 28, cn 9 
o Ss NO. 400808; Lower Case No. 460660 


This is a companiom face to the 
Foster which was showm im the 
December number of this journal 
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12-Point, 30a 16A 
14-Point, 25a 13A 
18-Point, 18a 
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72-Point, 
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The Webb is cut slightly larger tham the 
Foster, so that whem primted over it im 
two-color combination, the Foster will 
not show attheedges = = 8 8 & 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of availabl Regist 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, printers, 
and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

PENS AND TyPEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps for 
those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

BIGELOw’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION gives full information regarding 
punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

ENGLISH CoMPoUND Worps AND PHRASES.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabetical 
lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypoGRaPHic StyLEBOoK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of uni- 
formity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular work, use 
of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

THE ORTHOEPIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, containing 
about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names of foreign 
authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

THE VeERBALIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief discus- 
sions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other matters of 
interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. Includes a 
treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING.—A full and concise explanation of 
all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on punctu- 
ation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proofreaders’ 
marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER DicTIONARY.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based on 
the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, punctu- 
ation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamentary law, 
postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new plates. Full 
leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

PROOFREADING AND PuNcTUATION.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. A manual 
of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary proofreading, 
with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, typefounding, sizes and 
styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical terms, reproductive 
processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume of 
the series on “ The Practice of Typography.”’ A treatise on spelling, abbre- 
viations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, italic 
and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER.— By William Cobbett, carefully revjsed 
and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this book 
is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to compre- 
hend its principles, as well as those who have never studied grammar at all, 
will find it especially suited to their needs. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.07, 
postpaid. 

THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. A 
manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, précis- 
writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and the student 
is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and formulas, but is 
given free range among abundant examples of literary workmanship. The 
book abounds in such exercises as will impel the student to think while 
he is learning to write, and he soon learns to choose between the right and 
wrong in linguistic art and expression. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


PossEssIves.— P. C., Philadelphia, asks this question: 
“Please tell me if the sign of the possessive is correctly 
used in the following sentences: ‘ Sent on ten days’ trial.’ 
‘ Paint will take care of the wood’s soundness.’ I am only 
the copy-holder, but would like to know what is correct in 
the use of the possessive.” Answer.—The sign is correctly 
used. But is that the real question you meant to ask, or 
did you rather mean are the words correctly used in the 
possessive? In either case the answer is yes, but there are 
people who think the possessive case should not be used 
in such instances, while there is only one way to use the 
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sign in each sentence if it be used at all. This question 
has been answered frequently in these columns, and so 
recently that it does not seem necessary to say any more 
now. 

PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE PRINTER.— A 
book with this title has just been published by the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. Its author is Frank H. Vizetelly, 
who had a valuable experience in such work on the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, and has been doing similar work ever since. 
We should be much surprised if Mr. Vizetelly went far 
astray in such matters, which he has not done. His book, 
being made largely for writers, necessarily includes much 
that is not needed by proofreaders, but it is equally true 
that many proofreaders would find valuable instruction in 
it. The rules for punctuation and capitalization are clear 
and concise, and are all in accord with the practice of 
many of our best writers and printers. 


Not A QuESTION.—J. V. D., Meridian, Mississippi, 
writes: “I enclose copy of an ‘ad.’ in which punctuation 
was disputed. The compositor set the last line, ‘ Suppose 
you have a fire to-night,’ with a question-mark, assuming 
that it was a query. The proofreader changed to an 
exclamation, claiming that it was an hypothesis or suppo- 
sition, and that it was not a query, but was formed to 
put a question in a man’s mind as to what would happen 
if he did have a fire.’ Answer.— The sentence is not a 
question in actual wording, though it might be made one 
in speech by mere intonation, and so would not be strictly 
erroneous if printed as one. The words in themselves, 
simply as words, are not questioning ones. Exclamation 
is the better form to give them. 


TENSES.— E. B., North Branch, Minnesota, asks: “In 
the sentence, ‘ The two big stores yesterday did the biggest 
business that they have done in one day for years,’ is 
‘have’ proper grammar, or should ‘had’ be used?” 
Answer.— Have” is more accurate grammatically, though 
“had” is so slightly different that the choice would not be 
very noticeable. ‘‘ Have” includes the occurrence men- 
tioned, and “had,” strictly construed, excludes it. The 
day’s business, in other words, is one of all that they have 
done up to the present. Were the reference only to days 
that were past before that time, “ had” would be right. It 
would be right to say that the business was bigger than 
they had done before, or that it was the biggest they had 
done up to a certain time in the past; but for time that is 
reckoned to include the present along with some that has 
gone, “ have” is the grammatical word. 


AN ABBREVIATION.— J. F. E., Los Angeles, California, 
writes: “In the line, ‘Companies A, B, C, 1st Regt., 
N. G. C.,’ the compositor abbreviated Companies ‘Co.’s.’ 
I hold that the period and apostrophe make it singular 
possessive, and that either ‘ Co’s’ or ‘ Cos.’ should be used, 
but that it is a poor word to abbreviate in any way. Is 
it correct to use both apostrophe and period in any abbre- 
viation? There may, of course, be exceptions, but as a 
rule I believe they are not used in the same word to show 
it is abbreviated.” Answer.—The period and apostrophe 
together are proper for the singular possessive, and it is 
not correct to use them for anything else. The period is the 
sign of abbreviation, and the apostrophe of possession, in 
the case in question. “Co.” is the regular abbreviation, 
and “Cos.” is its plural, the letter being added before the 
period because it looks better so. Of course “Co’s” would 
not be wrong, as the apostrophe stands in place of the 
letters omitted, and the form is a contraction of “ com- 
panies,” instead of an abbreviation. There is no exception 
to the rule that the two points are not used together as 
a mark of abbreviation. Whether any word like this one 
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is a poor one to abbreviate or not is a matter for personal 
decision. A word would hardly have a standard abbrevia- 
tion if most people objected to the shortening. 
QuotaTions.— L. K., Chicago, writes: “ Herewith you 
will find a clipping that I maintained is not correctly 
quoted, and the proofreader said it was. Who is right? 
I looked through my INLAND PRINTER, but could not find 
anything that would cover the point in question.” The 
clipping contains a long article with quotation-marks at 
beginning and end, two-thirds of it being quoted in the 
original, and this containing quoted words. Answer.— 
The proofreader is right, and the quoting is properly done. 
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THE VALUE OF A NAME. 

Passengers on the elevated from Sullivan Square, 
Boston, Massachusetts, are confronted with a sign of 
Jasper A. Stone, jeweler, and frequently comment on how 
appropriate the name is to the business. Another Charles- 
town jeweler, who has recently started in business, is not 
so fortunate. He had his name, A. Swindel, in large 


letters over his door, when a friend one day remarked that 
the name was too suggestive and conspicuous, advising 
the use of his full name. The jeweler shook his head sadly 
and said: “I don’t see how that will improve matters. I 
was christened Adam Swindel.”— The Keystone. 




















SCENES ABOUT NIAGARA FALLS,"“GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


First there are double quotation-marks, then comes a 
paragraph beginning with double marks as a sign of con- 
tinuing the main quotation, and a single mark comes next, 
for quotation within the main one, and this inside quota- 
tion includes quoted words, which in turn have double 
marks. We may exemplify it thus: “He said, ‘The 
“invaders” want “big money.”’” How else could all 
these quotations be shown? The beginning and ending 
marks could be omitted, thus eliminating one difficulty, 
but that is not hinted in the question. With the whole 
article quoted, there is only the one way to do it. This 
matter was discussed some years ago in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, in an article on the apostrophe, but has not been 
considered in this department. 





HELPS THE PRINTER. 
I am a constant reader of your valuable journal and 
attribute a great deal of my success to your assistance.— 
H. Clay Earle, Dallas, Texas. 


THE PRINTER’S BIBLE. 


I wish to thank you most kindly for your courteous and 
square treatment. I have always held THE INLAND 
PRINTER in high esteem — highest, in fact, of all trade 
papers—and my opinion improves as my acquaintance 
becomes greater. In the profession of the “art preserva- 
tive,” THE INLAND PRINTER comes pretty near occupying 
the same place as the Bible in the theological seminary.— 
R. A. Stacey, Boone, Iowa. 





A GREAT SUCCESS. 


Magazine Publisher — We’ve got a great magazine this 
month. 

Magazine Editor — Yes, I think it’s pretty good myself. 
That story of Scribbler’s is a corker. 

Magazine Publisher — Oh, I haven’t read anything in 
your section. But just look at that! Two hundred and 
fourteen pages of advertising.—Somerville Journal. 
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HORGAN. 


In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered. The experiences and suggestions 
of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


REDUCING GLASSES, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth, illustrated with 
numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3 

DRAWING For Repropuction.—A practical handbook of nage for mod- 
ern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, 

Lessons ON DECORATIVE DeEsiGN.— By Frank G. Jackson, : “ in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice of 
decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THE HALF-TONE PRoceEss.— By Julius Verfasser. 
photoengraving in half-tone on zinc, copper and _ brass. 
entirely rewritten; fully illustrated; cloth, 292 pages; $2, postpaid. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DesigN.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’ ; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FoR PrRINTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art Student 
and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practical treatise 
on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with typography for 
the beginner as weil as the more advanced student. Cloth, $2 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions for 
producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapter on 
the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives and 
Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one of the 
best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, gold embossed ; 
new edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s ‘‘ Photo- 
trichromatie Printing.”” The photoengraver or printer who attempts color- 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the purpose of 
Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific 
complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTOSCALE.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. The 
scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or enlargement, 
as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. It consists of 
a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter-inch squares by 
horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached a pivoted diagonal 
rule for accurately determining proportions. A very useful article for all 
making or using process cuts. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DEsiGN.— New ideas on an old subject. A book for 
designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instructor in the 
Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book 
has been designated as ‘‘ the most helpful work yet published on elementary 
design.”’ It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract lines and 
areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more complex subject of 
nature in design, with helpful suggestions for the use of the naturalistic 
motif. There are over one hundred plates. Published by The Inland Printer 
Company. $3. 


THE “ Process YEAR Book ” FoR 1905-06.—The “ Proc- 
ess Year Book” is already in the hands of those fortunate 
enough to secure one, and there is no doubt it is a greater 
joy than ever. When this paragraph was written only a 
partial list of the contents had arrived, but from it an idea 
could be gained of the value of the work. A new color 
process by C. J. Zander is a most important article; then 
there are others of great interest to processworkers every- 
where, many of them by Americans. Among them: 
“Installing an Electrotyping Plant,” by George E. Dut- 
ton; “ Photo-criminology,” by Dr. Henry E. Kock; “ An 


revised and enlarged by 


A practical manual of 
Third edition, 
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American’s View of British Process Engravers, and a Few 
Timely Comments,” by Herman J. Schmidt; “ Process in 
America,” by Edward Windsor; “ New Process Diffraction 
Grating Replicas and a Modification of Tallent’s Spectro- 
scopic Camera,” by F. E. Ives; “ Concerning the Mercury 
Vapor Lamp,” by A. C. Austin; “ The Process Man and 
His Books,” by John A. Tennant; “Some Results of 
Organization,” by Louis Flader; “The Acid Blast in 
Practical Use,” by Louis Edward Levy; “ Arrangement 
of Screens for Multicolor Work,” by Max Levy; “The 
Price Question in Photoengraving,” by George H. Benedict; 
“A Glimpse of American Amateur Photography in the 
Sixties,” by Charles Heathcote, and “Sunlight Half- 
tones,” by Oscar E. Binner. A full list of the contents 
of the “ Year Book ” would require a column in this depart- 
ment, while the illustrations showing the best processwork 
of the year have always been worth the price of the book. 
It can be had as usual from the American agents, Tennant 
& Ward, 287 Fourth avenue, New York, or from THE 
INLAND PRINTER. The price is $2.50. 

TELEGRAPHING PicturRES.—Arthur J. Bowdoin, Seattle, 
Washington, asks: “ Last January you had a notice of a 
system of sending pictures by telegraph that interested 
me very much, as it must have many of your readers: It 
was the invention of a man named Korn. Has he per- 
fected the invention so as to put it in practical use? If 
so, where?” Answer.—In a recent lecture at Munich, 
Professor Korn said that the problem of telegraphing 
photographs had been solved in principle, and the appa- 





A PHOTOGRAPH BY WIRE. 


PROF. ARTHUR KORN. 


ratus would be ready for general use when a few technical 
improvements had been introduced. The professor has 
sent a photograph or sketch seven inches square a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles, from Munich to Nuremberg, 
in fifteen minutes. Professor Korn ‘stated that when the 
improvements on which he is now working were completed 
it will be possible to transmit a photograph or sketch a 
dozen inches square in five seconds. The principle of this 
invention was described in this department last January. 
It is now possible to show a portrait of Dr. Korn and a 
portrait received one hundred miles over the wire by his 
invention. 

PROCESSWORK IN NEW ZEALAND.— From away around 
the world come Christmas numbers of New Zealand 
publications: The Weekly Press, Christchurch; Auckland 
Weekly News; New Zealand Mail and the Otoga Daily 
Times and Witness Annual. These papers contain forty 
to sixty pages of half-tones of a quality that could not 
be excelled in the United States. Mr. J. W. Taylor, the 
photoengraver of the New Zealand Mail, writes that he 
uses the dry-plate process entirely and asks for an opin- 
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ion. There is everything in his results to indicate that the 
work would be much better done if he used the wet col- 
lodion process. It is this latter which was undoubtedly 
used in the Weekly Press, of Christchurch, and the half- 
tones are consequently superior. There seems to be nothing 
we can teach New Zealanders now in designing, engraving 
or printing. 

MERCURY VAPOR AND ENCLOSED ARC LAMPS COMPARED. 
— Mr. W. J. Smith, of the Bolt Court School, gives the 
results of some comparative tests he has made of mercury 
vapor and enclosed are lamps. When photographing with 
wet collodion he found that using the same copy, and the 
lights at exactly the same distance from the copy, that 
in order to reach the same amount of exposure with 
both lights it was necessary to give 3% times more 
exposure with the mercury vapor lamps than with the 
enclosed arcs,.the former exposure being 7 minutes, the 
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A large shadow point will stand more chance of printing 
small with a thick solution, while a thin solution is better 
for a negative with extremely minute shadow dots, as 
these, in a. thick film, will tend to ‘bung up.’ If a rich 
chocolate-colored enamel is required after burning in, then 
a thick solution must be used. If the bichromate is made 
up in a saturated solution, this may be added to Le Page’s 
clarified glue in equal quantities, and then water added 
until found to give the required viscosity to the solution. 
A drop or two of ammonia may be added to make sure 
that the solution is not acid. The addition of white of egg 
is not necessary, and it is questionable if the increase of 
sensitiveness gained by the addition of chromic acid is 
worth the risk run of turning the solution more or less 
insoluble and causing ‘ scummy ’ prints.” 

To CLEAN HALF-TONE SCREENS.— One of the most 
expensive and at the same time most fragile requisites of 
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THE CITY OF THE DEAD: CEMETERY OF BUENOS AIRES, SOUTH AMERICA. 


latter 2 minutes. The currents taken by the two pair of 
lamps were: Mercury vapor lamps, 3% amperes; enclosed 
are lamps, 14 amperes; so that their speeds as regards 
the wet plate are almost in the same ratio as the currents 
they take, the advantage being somewhat on the side of 
the vapor lamps. On the other hand, the exposures are 
almost quadrupled, and as time is a great consideration 
to processworkers, mercury vapor lamps do not appear 
likely to supplant the present means of illumination. 
ENAMEL RESIST FOR HALF-TONE ETCHING.— There are 
more queries addressed to this department about the 
enamel solution than any other subject. The editor of 
the British Journal of Photography has the same experi- 
ence. He says: “If the principle of the resist was 
grasped, nothing should be difficult about making the solu- 
tion, nor should it easily go wrong. The essentials are fish 
glue, bichromate of ammonjum and water. If it is required 
to have the solution print quickly, as much bichromate 
should be added as possible, but not beyond the point where 
it begins to crystallize out when drying the film. The 
amount of water added will depend upon the thickness of 
coating required, and this again should depend upon the 
character of the negative and the kind of resist wanted. 


the photoengraver is the half-tone screen, and Le Moniteur 
de la Photographie gives this excellent advice as to clean- 
ing the screen. The translation is from The Process 
Photogram: “Certain precautions must be taken in clean- 
ing a screen. A scratch on the surface may render a screen 
useless, or at least necessitate tedious retouching on each 
of the negatives obtained. If the scratch is very light, it 
will suffice to have the surface polished by a specialist. 
Usually, before using, both sides of the screen are polished 
with a silk rag or soft tissue paper. Thus the glass is 
electrified and the screen becomes covered with a cloud of 
atmospheric dust which is attracted. Hence the necessity 
of not polishing the glass, but employing a wet rag. No 
solvent of balsam, especially alcohol, should ever be allowed 
to remain on the screen, or it will enter between the joints. 
A good method of cleaning is: Place the screen in its box 
or on a pad of paper, and then dust it lightly with a very 
soft badger’s-hair brush. A piece of cambric is now moist- 
ened with a few drops of alcohol, to gently wipe the surface. 
Another rag is used for drying, and to prevent electrifica- 
tion breathe upon it before touching the glass, press very 
moderately and pass the rag slowly over the surface. Rags 
for this work should be kept in a box out of contact with 
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dust. If silver stains appear on the surface, wipe them 
off with a piece of fine cambric slightly moistened with 
nitric acid in double its volume of water, and then, before 
cleaning as above, wipe with another rag damped with 
ammonia.” 


To DETERMINE THE PuRITY OF DRAGON’S-BLOOD.—This 
query was sent to Process Work: “I have recently had 
some dragon’s-blood sent me which feels gritty, is light 
in color, and has a resinous smell. When used, the lines 
do not seem to hold up strong, appearing thinner than in 
the original. What is the matter with it? How can I 
tell when the powder is genuine? Does the powder keep 
well?” The following are the best points in the answers 
that were awarded prizes: “In the first place, fresh 
dragon’s-blood is not gritty, but soft and fine to the touch. 
It should be bright red in color, and have a very faint 
earthy kind of smell until once it is burnt in, when the 
smell is oily and rather suggestive of burnt pitch. Good 
dragon’s-blood should be completely soluble in alcohol, 
ether, essential oils and acetic acid. The most likely 
adulterants are gum arabic, gum sandarac, gum senegal 
and resin colored with old Saunder’s wood or logwood. 
Red earth is also used. Gum arabic is not soluble in alco- 
hol or ether, but as most of the other gums or resin 
adulterants are, the greater or less solubility of the 
dragon’s-blood in alcohol or ether can only indicate the 
presence of gum arabic or earthy or woody matters, or all 
three. Probably the readiest method of testing the quality 
of the blood is to dissolve in caustic potash. Should the 
quality be satisfactory, only a little woody matter will 
remain, which falls to the bottom fairly rapidly and is 
fairly dark. Should resin or sandarac be present, the 
liquid remains cloudy and flocculent particles are in sus- 
pension for a longer period. Mastic and gum arabic are 
practically insoluble, as also, of course, any woody and 
eatthy matters, and these also are the most likely to cause 
imperfect and uneven resistance to the acids. Dragon’s- 
blood will keep well in a cool place in an air-tight tin.” 


SEWER PiPeE FoR AcID WASTE.—“ Engraving Company,” 
New York, writes: “Our plant is located on the top of 
a high building. We want to move to a still higher one, 
but the agent of the skyscraper objects to our tenancy for 
the reason that the acids we use would destroy the sewer 
pipes in the new building. .We offer to put in at our 
expense a separate waste pipe for our own use and want 
your advice as to the material to use. In our time we 
have tried lead pipe, in which a deposit accumulated which 
threatened to close up the pipe entirely. Iron pipe was 
eaten away quickly in the traps and joints. Tar-coated iron 
pipe was not much better than the uncoated pipe. Porce- 
lain-lined iron pipe gave way in spots where the enamel 
did not cover the iron completely. The pipe we have now 
in use is glazed earthenware drain pipe, but the acidulated 
waste water seems to get through that in time so that it 
becomes soft and spongy. Also, what kind of sinks do you 
recommend? We find valuable information in the Process 
Engraving department every month, and if you will answer 
these questions there it will benefit many, for this is an 
important matter. It means many hundreds of dollars 
to us annually.” Answer.—Not feeling competent to 
answer these queries, the writer consulted one of the most 
practical authorities in this country on sanitary plumbing, 
and his opinions, boiled down into the fewest words possible, 
follow: Properly glazed earthenware sewer pipe is the 
best for waste water containing acids or strong alkalis. 
The trouble with the ordinary glazed sewer pipe is that 
the clay of which it is made contains iron; this is attacked 
by the acids through the glaze and the whole pipe soon 
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absorbs water and becomes useless. Proper sewer pipe for 
this purpose is made of “ magnetized clay,” that is, clay 
that has been poured in a fine stream before a powerful 
magnet that attracts all the particles of iron from it. The 
glaze must be acid proof and the pipes should be molded 
in lengths of at least four feet to reduce the number of 
joints required. The joints should be first calked with 
asbestos packing and finished with retort cement. The best 
material for sinks is undoubtedly soapstone, put together 
with hydraulic cement. All serviceable plumbing must be 
so supported that its weight or vibration does not injure 
the joints. 

PROCESSWORK IN AMERICA AND Europe.— Mr. William 
Gamble writes to the British Journal of Photography in 
part as follows: “ My notes in your journal of August 11 
and 25 seem to have been received with mixed feelings in 
America. Mr. S. H. Horgan, the editor of Process Notes 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, says it was hoped I would give 
my impressions on the process plants I saw, and give.my 
views on their methods, from which they could draw some 
valuable hints, and portions of my articles are quoted in 
an appreciative spirit accordingly. Not so, however, my 
Chicago friends, who seem to have taken my remarks 
rather badly. Home truths are not very palatable. My 
remarks about the ‘ rickety and ramshackle’ cameras and 
camera stands seem to have touched the Chicago photo- 
engravers in a sore place, though I had in mind New York 
studios just as much as the Chicago ones when I wrote it, 
and it was in a leading New York studio where I saw a 
camera stand ‘ fixed up with wire nails and bits of string,’ 
and cameras which had to be trued up with wedges. E. E. 
Medine, the superintendent of the Crescent Engraving 
Company’s plant in Chicago, admits he has never been on 
the other side of the pond, but says he has ‘ wasted con- 
siderable time and money reading the British journals on 
photoengraving.’ He goes on to say: ‘A careful study of 
British journals and publications, however, has failed to 
disclose any intelligent ideas regarding their advancement 
in photoengraving. Their literature reveals nothing of 
importance that has not originated in America; and as 
for elaborating on the processes we employ in this country, 
I will say that the specimens of processwork, especially 
half-tone and three-color work, shown by English pub- 
lishers, are usually very poor, and do not stand on a par 
with the work produced daily in our engraving plants.’ 
This is pretty ‘highfalutin,’ and I do not suppose any- 
thing I can say will convince this young man that he is 
wrong. He will find it out as he grows older. I would 
like to tell him, however, whether he believes it or not, 
that there is not a single process being worked in America 
to-day that did not have its origin in Europe. The half- 
tone process, the three-color process and zinc etching 
were not invented in America, and the man (an English- 
man) who discovered the enamel process admitted that 
he got the idea from an old British Journal Almanac. I 
have always given all honor to such men as F. E. Ives, 
Max Levy and other pioneers of American processwork, 
but they themselves would be the last to subscribe to the 
accuracy of such a wild statement as is made by this reck- 
less young writer. There is no question about it that 
America, taken as a whole, is very far behind Europe in 
the equipment of photoengraving shops, and I thought I 
was doing my friends on the other side good service in 
pointing this out. I give all honor to the men who turn 
out such excellent work as is undoubtedly done in Amer- 
ica, with the very poor appliances furnished them.” 
What does Mr. Medine and other INLAND PRINTER readers 
have to say in answer to Mr. Gamble? Space will be given 
in this department to a few replies, brief and to the point. 
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Contributions of practical value are solicited for this depart- 


ment. Remittances will be made for acceptable articles on 
receipt of manuscript. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


MITERING RULE SCIENTIFICALLY. 


Since the introduction into magazine advertisements of 
corner coupons, a new source of trouble has entered into 
the compositor’s work through the limitations of the miter- 
ing machines at his command. It is a deplorable fact that 
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Fia. 1. Fig. 2. 


there is not a machine in use in printing-offices with which 
an irregular angle can be cut on a piece of rule with any 
degree of accuracy. Beyond right and 45° angles, the 
cutting of bevels becomes a matter of speculation, and 
unless an irregular panel is to be electrotyped, the time 
consumed and the rule destroyed in endeavoring to. shave 
corners that will join and work up well on the press is 
exasperating in the extreme. 
in an otherwise valuable tool, any simple and inexpensive 
method which will enable a compositor to cut absolutely 
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accurate angles for any shape rule panel or die-cut piece 
of printed matter will, no doubt, be of interest to the craft. 

In submitting the following method, it may be called 
to the attention of the reader that there are no 45° angles 
to the rules forming the shield-shaped panel (Fig. 1) 
selected to illustrate the method. 

After the size and shape has been finally decided upon, 
make a drawing of it on a piece of cardboard of consid- 
erable thickness and cut the shape out as accurately as 
you can. Then indicate with a pencil a point anywhere 
within the panel, preferably as near the center as possible 
(A, Fig. 1). From this point draw lines which cut exactly 


Recognizing this deficiency — 
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through the corners of the shield (Bi, B2, B3, B4, B5, 
Fig. 2), and with a sharp knife cut along these lines, 
dividing shield into five sections (C, D, E, F, G, Fig. 3). 
To set the gauge of a mitering machine to cut the rules 
for this shield, take one section of cardboard, say C, Fig. 
8, place the edge marked with heavy rule against the gauge 
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of the machine, move gauge around until the edge of the 
cardboard marked 61 presses closely against that part of 
the machine which carries the shaving blade. Bind the 
gauge with the thumb-screw and the machine is in position 
to cut the first bevel (B1, Fig. 4) of the upper rule of this 
panel. The cardboard is then placed on the opposite side 
of the gauge with the heavy rule edge against it and the 
gauge is moved around until the edge marked 62, Fig. 3 
presses against shaving-blade carrier, bind gauge and cut 
second bevel (B2, Fig. 4). To avoid confusion, the edges 
of the different sections of a panel which are to be placed 
against the mitering machine gauge should be indicated 
in some manner, as the heavy rules, Fig. 3. 

There is no limit to the variety of shapes that can be 
made in this way and the result is so accurate and gen- 
erally satisfactory that the work is a pleasure and the 
time consumed is merely nominal in comparison with the 
old guesswork method, to say nothing of the saving in 
rule. J. H. REEp. 


“‘ HOME-MADE” PROOF PRESS. 


In an obscure town in the southern part of Ohio there 
is a small printing-office in which is employed a genius in 


‘the art of producing “home-made” devices to take the 


place of: expensive tools and machines which are beyond 
the means of the proprietor of the shop. Among these, 
the most conspicuous is a “proof press” worthy of the 
consideration of all shops in which a Washington hand 
press is not installed. It consists merely of a frisket, 
similar to those used on Washington hand presses, hinged 
to one corner of an imposing-stone. The frame of the 
frisket is made of four pieces of wooden furniture, six 
ems wide, which is about type high. Over this frame is 
stretched a piece of heavy muslin and secured thereto 
with tacks. A steel rod is fixed to one end of the frame 
with staples, and, working freely in two screw eyes which 
are imbedded in the coffin of the imposing-stone, one on 
either side of the frisket, form the hinge upon which it 
(the frisket) may be raised or lowered to the imposing- 
stone, as shown in the illustration. A job to be proved 
is slid along the stone to a position about the center of 
the space occupied by the frisket. After inking the job, 
proof paper is laid on, then a sheet of cardboard; the 
frisket is turned down so that the bottom side of the 
frame rests on the imposing-stone, while the muslin, 
secured to the upper side of the frame, rests upon the job 
to be proved, same as with the ordinary hand press. 
The proof is then pounded with mallet and uncovered 
planer (not a proof planer). 
The particular wherein this device is superior to the 
ordinary stone-proof method is that a proof can be taken 
with certainty that the paper will not slip during the 
process of pounding. J. H. REeEp. 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST TRADE JOURNAL. 

Surely I.do not wish my name dropped from your list, 
for we can not do without THE INLAND, the world’s great- 
est trade journal. Enclose you check for six months longer. 
—Asa H. Baxter, Cambridge, Ohio. 
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BY JOHN 8S. THOMPSON, 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in this 
department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FacsIMILE SimPpLEx Keryspoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUSTMENT.— 
By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. 

THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S COMPANION.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST’s GuIDE.—By S. Sandison. Contains 
thirty-six pages of information, with adjustments and suggestions for Lino- 
type operators. Vest-pocket size. Price, $1. 

Correct KrysoarD FinGerinc.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet of 
16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for the 
acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 25 
cents. 

Stusss’ Manvab.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed record. 
A practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. Should be in 
the possession of every operator with an ambition to become a “ swift.” 
Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEyBoaRDs.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing. position of small-caps., etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “‘ motion ” learned by practice 
on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full information as 
to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

MoperN Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth vol- 
ume of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A thoroughly com- 
prehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composition, 
by hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Linotype operat- 
ing and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. > 

History oF ComMposinc MacHines.— By John S. Thompson. A compre- 
hensive history of the art of mechanically setting type, from the earliest 
record — 1822 — down to date; descriptions and illustrations of over one 
hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents granted on 
typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United States is given. 
This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines — Past and Pres- 
ent,” published serially in THE INLAND PRINTER. 216 pages. Bound in full 
leather, soft, $4; cloth, $3; postpaid. 

THE MECHANISM OF THE LinoTyPE.— By John S. Thompson. Revised 
Second Edition. The standard text-book on the Linotype machine. Full 
information and instructions regarding the new Pica and Double-magazine 
Linotypes. Every adjustment fully described and illustrated, with additional 
matter concerning the handling of tools, etc. A full list of technical ques- 
tions for the use of the student. Fifty illustrations. Twenty-nine chapters, 
as follows: Keyboard and Magazine, Assembler, Spaceband Box, Line- 
delivery Carriage, Friction Clutch, First Elevator, Second-elevator Transfer, 
Second Elevator, Distributor Box, Distributor, Vise-automatic Stop, Mold 
Disk, Metal-pot, Pump Stop, Automatic Gas Governors, The Cams, How to 
Make Changes, The Trimming Knives, Erecting a Machine, Two-letter 
Attachment, Oiling and Wiping, The Pica Machine, Double-magazine 
Machine, Plans for Installing, Tools, Measurement of Matter, Definitions of 
Mechanical Terms, List of Adjustments, List of Questions, Things You 
Should Not Forget. Bound in flexible leather for the pocket, making it 
handy for reference. 218 pages. Price, $2, postpaid. 


A SPEEDY OPERATOR.— A. H. Spencer, city editor of 
the Santa Cruz (Cal.) Sentinel, writes under date of 
November 4: “ Five out of seven galleys of ordinary news 
matter without an error, and one error each in the other 
two galleys — the entire seven galleys set within five hours. 
How is that for a record? It was made by Guy E. K. 
Swan, our night Linotype operator, setting leaded brevier.” 

Bent Martrices.— E. J. H., Waukegan, Illinois, writes: 
“Am getting along nicely, not having had any trouble 
since erecting this machine, except every once in a while 
I find a matrix, generally lower-case ‘i’ or ‘e,’ bent 
on the lower ear on the casting side.” Answer.—I am of 
the opinion that the bending of the matrix ear is caused 
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by the last matrix in the line standing a little higher than 
others when you send up a line, it being struck by the 
two-letter rail in the line-delivery intermediate channel. 
If you will work with the rail in the assembler thrown 
inward, you will not have this trouble. 

TiGHT Lines.— An operator writes: ‘“ The only trouble 
I have with the machine is that it will not take a some- 
what tight line, especially when a thin matrix is at the 
end, shoving it up or dropping it entirely. What is the 
remedy?” Answer.— Perhaps the first elevator jaws are 
sprung apart too far. Examine the long finger of line- 
delivery carriage also. It may be bent far enough toward 
the left to force the end matrix out of the elevator jaws 
when the line descends. Set the plate on the stopping pawl 
so that the machine does not start until the line is fully 
inside the first elevator pawls. Set the assembler a trifle 
shorter than the length of line you are casting, so that a 
line too leng for the vise jaws to admit can not be sent 
over. 


DESTRUCTION OF Matrices.—H. E. T., Washington, 
Indiana, has. the following questions to ask: “(1) Would 
working metal too hot cause matrices to burn out or cause 
metal to adhere to sides and cause burrs in lines? (2) 
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LINOTYPE BORDER DESIGN, BY JOHN- H. SPEED. 
Original 15% by 21 inches. 


What will it do to matrices by sending in tight lines? (3) 
By setting lines so tight as to continually stop star wheel, 
would it cause matrices to be ruined?” Answer.—(1) 
While hot metal certainly affects the thin walls of matrices, 
it is not the usual cause of burrs showing in the print. 
You must keep your spacebands polished with graphite and 
never wash the matrices. See that your lines are being 
justified fully and that the pump stop is set so as to pre- 
vent short lines casting. (2) If your vise-automatic is 
properly set, no damage can occur to the matrices when 
tight lines are sent in, as the automatic should stop the 
machine unless the line is loose enough to descend fully 
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to proper position before the mold. If the vise-automatic 
is not properly set, the ears of the matrices will be dam- 
aged. (3) The adjustment of the assembler can not cause 
matrices to be ruined. If you are assembling a longer line 
than the vise jaws will admit, the machine will stop, pro- 
viding vise-automatic is properly set. If you are assem- 
bling a shorter line, the spacebands will rise and fill out 
the measure, unless the line is too short, in which case 
the pump stop will prevent the cast. 

TROUBLE WITH First ELevator.—T. J. B., Grand 
Junction, Colorado: “I am having some slight troubles 
which I am unable to remedy. My first elevator seems 
to settle into place on the vise cap with more noise and 
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dealer and purchase temper metal of the proper proportions 
to bring it up to standard. 

A Goop Recorp.— F. W. Koops writes from Natchez, 
Mississippi: “Some time ago I saw an article in THE 
INLAND PRINTER where a machinist-operator kept his 
repairs on the machine down to 29 cents for one month. 
I am a graduate of the Inland Printer Technical School. 
I graduated two years ago last month and at present am 
machinist on the Natchez (Miss.) Democrat, Capt. James 
W. Lambert, proprietor. For almost two months the 
machine has not cost the Democrat one cent for repairs; 
by that I mean not a single part has been replaced, nor a 
spaceband broken. We lost one matrix, the ear of which 





GRADUATING CLASS IN THE MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH OF THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
Seated — J. A. Gravatt, Leonard Doncaster, E. V. Bingham. 


Standing — Eppner Cohen, Herbert Gunner, William Bausbach, Charles Lipp. 


considerably harder than it used to. Can you advise me 
how to remedy it? Also when line is sent into machine 
and the stop pawl knocked off the controlling lever, it 
gives a jerk and makes considerable racket.” Answer.— 
If you will tighten the brake on the mold-turning shaft, 
you will overcome the noise of the first elevator when it 
descends. If the driving pulley is dry on the shaft, there 
will be more or less noise when the machine starts. Oil 
the shaft and clutch collar and you will have no further 
trouble. 

Harp Metau.—F. V. O., San Francisco, California, 
writes: “ ‘The Mechanism of the Linotype’ came duly to 
hand, also your answer to my query about locking studs, 
for which I thank you. I got one good hint from the 
second edition of your book, so I am satisfied with my 
investment. I want to know if it is practicable to make a 
batch of metal harder than ordinary for extra catalogue 
work; how much’ tin and antimony can I add to one 
thousand pounds of normal metal, and at what temperature 
shall I run it in the pot?” Answer.— The addition of five 


per cent each of tin and antimony will make the metal 
harder. 
also. 


The addition of new metal to the old will assist 
Ordinarily it is better to send a sample slug to the 





was bent, and in trying to straighten it we ruined it. We 
have a letter on file in the office from the New Orleans 
branch of the Mergenthaler Company (from whom we get 
all repairs and parts for the machine), wherein it is 
stated that the last order they received and sent to the 
Democrat was on September 20, 1905. Pretty good 
record, eh?” 

A Svuccestion.— A California Linotypist kindly fur- 
nishes this suggestion: “In the November issue, one of 
your graduates complains of his machine not ejecting 
thirty-em slugs without effort. I suggest another cause 
than those you mention, namely, condition of the mold cell. 
My experience is that machinists do not clean and polish 
the mold cell often enough. Where a machine runs 
straight on one shift set to thirteen ems, and on the other 
shift does jobwork with frequent changes, the casting 
leaves slight deposits at the end of the lines, which, in 
time, produces enough roughness to make a long slug 
hard to eject. Again, through long use and abuse, abra- 
sions occur on the surfaces of the mold cell, producing 
the same effect. Two remedies are at hand. The first 
one, for immediate relief without loss of time, is to put 
graphite and oil compound into mold cell while in machine 
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and cast a blank slug or two to remove surplus before 
sending in matrix line. The long slugs will then come 
out easily if any slug will. The other remedy is to remove 
the mold from the disk, clean and polish the mold cell, 
finishing with dry graphite. I keep a ribbon lightly 
charged with graphite and oil compound, which I use to 
polish the cell whenever I change from a short to a long 
measure, after removing liners. Then, whenever I have a 
half-hour to spare, I remove the mold and dry polish the 
cell. Another thing in the same connection is to keep 
every working part clean. This can not be put too strongly. 
More than half the trouble on machines comes from dirt; 
and most of the other half comes from tinkering with the 
adjustments instead of removing the dirt.” 


Some ADJUSTMENTS.—T. R. writes: “I would be 
pleased to have you enlighten me on the following ques- 
tions in your columns. (1) The proper adjustment of 
first elevator intermediate bar— perpendicular adjust- 
ment. (2) The distributor-box matrix-lift cam was badly 
worn on a No. 8 machine here and I ordered a new one 
out of an old catalogue. After putting it on, I adjusted 
the lift to drop just about 1-32 of an inch below the 
matrices. This jammed the ears of matrices against 
safety spring and compressed the cushion spring in 
matrix-lift bar, and when adjusted to lift matrices clear 
of rails, the lift would fall below the matrices when at the 
down stroke, so I cut safety spring off just enough to 
allow lift to pass. While it lifts the matrices high above 
the rails, it has worked successfully and I have never 
had a matrix bent by the screws yet. Why can’t I use 
a full-length safety spring? Unless the factory sent 
me the wrong lift cam, I can think of no other cause. 
(3) The names of firms other than the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company that sell or handle Linotype supplies. 
(4) I have about two hundred pounds of old matrices. 
Where would I be most likely to sell them to the best 
advantage?” Answer.—(1) Set the bar when the second 
elevator is down so that the bottom of the bar is in line 
with the bottom of the second elevator bar. Lift the 
pawl with the finger when making the test. (2) The lift 
should be adjusted to just drop low enough to pick up a 
matrix. If the lift is working all right, leave it as it is. 
(3) There are.practically no other firms which handle 
Linotype supplies. (4) Old matrices can only be sold as 
junk. 


METAL-POT AND TRIMMING KNivES.—F. A. T., San 
Francisco, California, asks: “(1) When you take the pot 
out of a machine and replace it, how to set it so it does 
not bind on the gear wheel or the pot cam? On one 
machine the pot lever is set so close to the gear cam that 
it binds on gear cam and very often it comes back with a 
loud noise after the cast is made. Gear cam is set right, 
and all other cams. (2) The first elevator, when trans- 
ferring, goes up with a bang quite often when elevator 
goes up into the cap (knife wiper doesn’t interfere) ; 
sometimes the first elevator does not go up far enough, 
and the result is the line is all thrown in the pi box; this 
only happens about twice a day. (3) About what angle 
should the back knife be ground? I lapped the mold 
down on a lapping block, but the knife still binds to the 
back of the mold and the result is that the slug is over 
type-high. (4) How to put a new verge (lower-case ‘u’) 
in the lower magazine of the double-magazine machine? ” 
Answer.—(1) Usually the pot lever is provided with a 
series of thin washers which allow it to be positioned side- 
wise in the bearing to secure clearance between it and 
either pot or gear cams. Transpose the washers. (2) If 
a two-letter machine, examine the two-letter rail in first 
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elevator. Metal may be binding the movement of the rail, 
which must be retracted when the elevator seats itself in 
the cap. There is an adjustment between the two parts of 
the first elevator lever, beneath the cam, which can be 
changed, if needed, to cause a full up-stroke of the elevator. 
This should be changed only enough to cause a slight com- 
pression of the spring in the connecting link of first ele- 
vator. The elevator can be lifted by hand to test it for 
obstructions in the cap or jaws. There should never be a 
transference of the matrix line if the elevator does not rise 
to its seat. The slide stops or guide blocks on the back 
jaw and transfer slide must come into line or the transfer 
can not be made. Cases have been known where operators 
have removed these stops. Perhaps they have been taken 
off your machine. Put them back on. (3) Knives should 
be ground to a 60° angle. There are two screws which 
hold the back knife and two which control its adjustment. 
It can be moved backward and forward and set so as to 
touch the entire back surface of the mold without binding 
against it. Spread prussian blue over the back of the mold 
and set the knife so that it scrapes the color off evenly. 
Avoid setting it too tight against the mold or it will wear 
off rapidly and gouge into the back of the mold disk. 
Your idea of lapping down the mold to fit the knife is cer- 
tainly unique. High slugs are almost always caused by 
failure of the mold disk to lock tight enough against the 
matrix lines, and the formation of a film of metal on front 
or back of mold. (4) The upper magazine must be 
removed. Then take a rod of the same diameter as the rod 
on which the verges are pivoted and use it to push out the 
verge rod. When the desired verge is reached separate 
the two rods and the verge is free. 


A Linotypist’s TRIP AROUND THE WorLD.— Mr. 
Edward Myers, an Australian Linotypist, is touring 
England and America in quest of experience and knowl- 
edge of Linotype matters in these countries. Mr. Myers 
has long been connected with the installation and care of 
Linotypes in Australia and has since worked in England 
and the United States. Like many others who have pre- 
ceded him, he finds the American operator anything but 
the frantic, hurrying individual Europeans have believed 
him to be, and gives the machines much credit for the 
advantage in speed found in America. Mr. Myers speaks 
highly of the Australian operator, who, contending with 
inferior conditions, so nearly approaches the speed-mark 
set in this country. He says the average output for four- 
teen Linotypes in the Sydney Daily Telegram is eleven 
thousand ens per hour, the type used being brevier, minion 
and nonpareil, fifteen ems pica wide. Mr. Myers visited 
the offices of THE INLAND PRINTER and the Inland Printer 
Technical School while in Chicago, and in describing his 
trip said: “ Leaving western Australia, my first call was 
London, where I visited the principal newspapers and 
was treated with the utmost courtesy, chiefly at the hands 
of the management of Messrs. Alex. Cowan & Sons. The 
largest plant of Linotypes I saw was at the Times. I 
also visited the Chronicle, which has twenty somewhat 
older machines, and the Daily Standard, with thirty late 
English machines. While in London I put in a short 
term in the Linotype school. My next stop was Man- 
chester, where I put in a short term in the English factory 
at Broadheath, from there journeying specially to Edin- 
burgh to see the Scotsman office, and was amply repaid. 
From there to Glasgow, where I had the honor of being 
the guest of Mr. Hugh P. Dunn, secretary of the Glasgow 
Typographical Society. I visited the Herald and Evening 
Times office, which has twenty-five old Linotypes, which 
they were about to replace with thirty of the latest. I also 
visited the Daily Record, with an equipment of fourteen 
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real old square bases with weights. My next run was to 
Belfast, and there I visited the Telegraph office, where 
they have seventeen Linotypes. The plants all impressed 
me as working well, considering the old machines. It is 
mostly piece work, the time scale being paid only in three 
offices. The one thing that hit me hard was the great 
number of changes made in an English office, which is cer- 
tainly detrimental to the machine and a great loss of time. 
I inquired of one head mechanic and he replied that it 
was from forty to sixty in one shift. I landed at New 
York city and was fortunate in having an opportunity of 
entering the Linotype factory at Brooklyn, where I put in 
a short term acquainting myself with the double-decker. 
While in New York city I visited the Evening Journal, and 
the sixty-four old Mergenthalers in the World. From the 
latter city I went to Rochester, where I worked on the 
Herald plant of seven machines. From there to the city 
of Chicago, where I certainly have seen some of the highest 
work in printerdom, 
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Linotype Vise Jaw.— E. B. Clark, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, assignor to Imperial Machine Company and S. B. 
Whinery, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Filed November 18, 
1904. Issued October 10, 1905. No. 801,299. 

Tabulating Device L. C. Hay, of Washington, D. C., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed May 1, 1905. Issued October 10, 1905. No. 
801,454. 

Trimming Knife for Linotype.— John Keenan, Buffalo, 
New York. Filed December 31, 1904. Issued October 31, 
1905. No. 802,992. 

Linotype Magazine.—J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, New 
York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed November 5, 1904. Issued November 7, 
1905. No. 803,928. 

Linotype Mold.— P. T. Dodge, New York city, assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. Filed 
March 6, 1905. Issued November 7, 1905. No. 803,996. 

! Linotype Space- 





and certainly some 
wonders on the key- 
board of the Linotype. 
My visit to the Inland 
Printer Technical 
School was educa- 
tional for me, and I 
can only say that if a 
graduate does not suc- 
ceed with the Lino- 
type after the course 
of instruction given 
there, he should drop 
the business and try 
some other. Of Aus- 
tralian Linotypes and 
operators I can only 
speak in praise, the 
way the machines are 
cared for and _ the 
ability of operators 
generally. Of course 
it is all piece work, 
which gives the extra 
push, but I do certainly think the high-tension work is 
too prevalent there. The American operator appears to 
me a fast worker, but without the nervous strain. The 
point system is not used in Australia, which I claim is a 
little beneficial to American operators in a day’s work. 
For instance, if memory serves me aright, nonpariel on 
the Sydney Telegraph was multiplied by 55 ens—15 ems 
pica; if worked by the point system, it would be 30 ems, 
or 60 ens —an advantage of five ens a line. And so it is 
generally, the English matrices being mostly thin letters, 
the multiple is derived from the cast-up of letters, or divi- 
sion between these and the quads. In your November issue 
is a clipping from The British and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer. The correspondent in stating that, outside of 
Melbourne papers, English machines are generally used, 
has omitted the number of Mergenthalers in Sydney, Ade- 
laide and Brisbane, and then there is the line of about 
twenty Canadian-American Linotypes in the Sydney 
Herald. In the state of Western Australia there is not 
one Mergenthaler. I expect to return to Australia in 
January, but do certainly like America and Americans.” 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Linotype Keyboard.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, New 
York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed August 3, 1904. Issued August 15, 1905. 
No. 797,436. 








MINNEHAHA FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 


band.— J. R. Rogers, 
Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York city. 
Filed February 4, 


1905. Issued Novem- 
ber 7, 1905. No. 
804,049. 


Logotype Machine. 
—J. R. Rogers, Brook- 
lyn, New York, as- 
signor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York city. 
Filed May .25, 1905. 
Issued November 7, 
1905. No. 804,050. 

Justifying Mechan- 
ism.— Abner Green- 
leaf, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, assignor to 
Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, New 
York city. Filed June 13, 1903. Issued November 28, 
1905. No. 805,459. 

Type Casting and Setting Machine.— J. R. and G. A. 
Pearson, New York city, assignors to Pearson Typo-Bar 
Company, New York city. Filed August 29, 1904. Issued 
November 28, 1905. No. 805,580. 

Double-magazine Linotype.— D. Petri-Palmedo, Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York city. Filed August 30, 1905. Issued 
November 28, 1905. No. 805,992. 

Linotype Matrix.— P. T. Dodge, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed December 31, 1904. Issued November 28, 1905. 
No. 806,070. 





CAPABLE. 


“What we require,” said the managing editor, “is the 
services of a man capable of taking full charge of our 
‘Query Box.’ Are you capable of answering all kinds of 
questions? ” 

“Well, I rather guess yes,” replied the applicant; 
“T’m the father of eleven children.”— Chicago News. 


” 





EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD AND VALUABLE. 
I study THE INLAND PRINTER each month and find that 
it is exceptionally good. I consider it of inestimable value. 
— Harry T. Ross, New Albany, Ind. 
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BY JOHN E. CASHION, 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks onr t 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of availabl pl 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 


PREsswoRK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for printing- 
pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Clota, $1.50. 


Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘ The Color Printer.” 
A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or colored stock. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

Tympan GauGe Square.—A handy device for instantly setting the gauge 
pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of transparent celluloid. 
Postpaid, 25 cents. 

THE THEORY OF OveRLAYS.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise 
on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of any 
kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 

OverLay KniFre.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 


Tue StoneMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

PRACTICAL GUIDE To EmsBossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 75 cents. 

A Concise MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK.— By F. W. Thomas. A 


thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles met 
in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 

PRINTING ON CLOTH.—D. R. C., Troy, Ohio, writes: 
“T have been doing some printing on cloth recently and 
have had some difficulty in getting a sharp letter. The 
form rollers do not travel as fast the vibrators and 
therefore travel slower than the form. When the rollers 
strike the form they slip at first and cause a light streak at 
the bottom of the type. The bottom of the type was run 
to the grippers.” Answer.—The specimen submitted shows 
a perfect inking, and this could be obtained only when the 
form rollers are positively driven by the vibrators. The 
trouble lies in the cloth sagging before it engages the type 
matter. When printing a job of this nature, it is well to 
place a sheet of cardboard the full length of the stock 
between the sheet-bands and the cylinder, and fasten 
securely to the upper rod which holds the sheet-bands. 
This will hold the cloth snugly against the cylinder and 
prevent the sheet from sagging. 

How TO PREVENT OFFSET.—L. H. R., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, writes: “ Will you kindly tell me the 
method used in immediately backing up a job like the 
enclosed sample, before the first side is dry? How to pre- 
vent offset and keep the sheets from sticking to the platen? 
I soaked the tympan thoroughly with oil, also dusted it 
with cornstarch, but without avail. The olive-green color 
on the outside form was run full twenty-four hours after 
the inside form, but after every hundred impressions or so 
they would stick to the tympan almost as fast as if they 
had been glued.” Amnswer.—With sufficient drier in the 
ink, little difficulty should be experienced in backing up a 
form that has had twenty-four hours’ time in which to dry. 
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A small quantity of linseed oil and dammar varnish, equal 
parts, added to the brown ink, would have improved the 
working quality of the ink and also assisted the drying. 
When a job of printing is to be worked and backed up 
before the first side is dry, a sheet of ordinary print paper 
placed over the tympan will prevent set-off or.slurring. 
This sheet, of course, should be oiled in the usual way 
and at intervals during the run. It is possible in this way, 
with a good grade of quick-drying ink, to work and turn 
short runs without showing through, as is usual when a 
hard top-sheet is used. 


PLATES FOR RoTaRy Presses.— J. C. L., Terre Haute, 
Indiana, writes: “I beg to ask for information on sheet- 
feed rotary presses, which seem to be the coming machine 
for runs of considerable length. How are the plates made? 
Where can they be obtained? What is the life of curved 
plates as compared with flat plates?” Answer.—tThe best 
results are obtained when electrotypes are curved in a hot 
bender, particularly if the plates have been allowed to 
stand any length of time before curving. The hot bender 
is indispensable when the form is made up of small sec- 
tions of uniform size, as, for instance, a sheet of stamps. 
In this case the spaces between the rows of stamps run 
straight across the form, and the tendency in curving is to 
bend the plate sharply where the spaces come, instead of 
giving the plate a perfect curve. To obtain perfect curves 
when the form contains large spaces, no building should 
be done on the mold and no routing until after the plate 
has been curved. Electrotypes always stretch in bending 
and the amount of stretch depends on the character of 
the form, whether open or solid. For this reason it is no 
easy matter to obtain a perfect register for color plates 
when one form is open and the other solid. The only way 
to succeed is to make both forms as nearly alike as pos- 
sible by shoving down the mold of the open form and then 
routing out the superfluous metal after curving. Electro- 
types should always be curved as soon as possible after 
they are finished. The longer they stand, the harder the 
metal becomes and the more difficult to bend. Partridge & 
Anderson, the Globe Electrotype Company, both of Chi- 
cago, or any reputable electrotyper can furnish curved 
electrotypes. With perfect plates that lie flat on the 
cylinder, it is not unreasonable to expect as many, if not 
more, impressions from curved plates than from flat plates. 
A very important reason why the curved plate should 
stand up on long runs is this: During the printing stroke 
the point of contact between the form and cylinder on the 
rotary press is not nearly so great as that of the flat-bed 
press. This not only reduces the required amount of pres- 
sure necessary to obtain a sharp impression, but the wear 
of the plate is also reduced to a minimum. 


PRINTING ON BonpD PAPER.—W. R. W., Cumberland, 
Maryland, writes: “I enclose herewith two letter-heads 
which we recently attempted to print on bond paper. Will 
you kindly inform me just why it would not print and why 
the type appears to be open-face? We used new rollers 
(fourteen days old) and what we thought to be a good 
quality of bond ink. The impression of our press was as 
near perfect as could be, having been tested with gauges. 
We tried to work the job with a heavy and a light impres- 
sion — dark and light color —and the er 'osed specimen 
is the best result produced, which is very .. satisfactory. 
I would also like to have you give me some information 
covering embossing on platen presses.” Answer.—The 
trunnions which support the inking rollers as they pass 
over the form are smaller in circumference than the 
composition rollers. This allows the rollers to press too 
hard against the type matter and wipe the faces clean, 
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leaving a deposit of ink on the edges of the type only. In 
such cases roller bearers are generally-locked in the chase 
with the form. These support the rollers as they pass 
over the form and compel them to revolve in the proper 
manner. Even when bearers are used, it is sometimes 
necessary, when printing light forms, such as envelopes, 
letter-heads and visiting cards, to further lighten the con- 
tact between the inking rollers and the form. This can be 
done by securely pasting a strip of card on the track which 
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complex problems that have been forced on the craft now- 
adays by the photoengraving and three-color plate. It was 
early noticed that the flat impression suitable for type or 
woodeuts did not produce the desired results with a 
mechanical half-tone. The result was flat and lifeless, 
without sufficient contrast between dark tones and the 
high lights; and in order to produce the necessary con- 
trasts, cutting out and overlaying was resorted to, a time- 
consuming and painstaking process, but absolutely neces- 





CORA. 
Drawn by L. H. Sharp. 


supports the trunnions. Next to perfect inking, a hard 
packing and a fairly stiff ink, with sufficient drier, are 
essential to successful printing on bond paper. Informa- 
tion coverins ferent methods of embossing appeared on 
page 676 in the August issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The J. W. Paxson Company, 1021 North Delaware avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, makes an embossing com- 
pound which is highly spoken of. 

Dr. E. ALBERT’S RELIEF CutT.— It is a far cry from the 
simple conditions of presswork, a few decades back, to the 


sary if perfect work was desired. Many devices for the 
mechanical production of these cut overlays have been 
invented. These devices lift the burden of the pressman 
somewhat and lessen greatly the make-ready time on proc- 
ess cuts. The relief cut is another device for lessening 
time and labor in the pressroom, and goes to the source of 
the trouble by making a half-tone in relief, the solids 
and other parts requiring the most impression being raised 
higher than the high lights, so that each tone in the cut 
receives an impression that will best bring out its true 
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results. A description of this invention, by Dr. E. Albert, 
is as follows: “ The purpose of making ready is to reduce 
the pressure on the light parts and increase it on the dark 
ones. The differences in height of the make-ready must 
not be held proportional to the tone values of the original, 
but must represent a function of values and their dimen- 
sions, and these requirements can not be filled by a mechan- 
ical make-ready on the press cylinder. Every pressman 
will, in a cut-out by hand, cut out a large, light sky more 
often than, for instance, little white flowers, standing in 
a dark foliage; he will also make the relief in the shaded 
sides of a black coat higher by overlaying with several 
sheets of paper than, for instance, the black of the pupil of 
an eye. In the one case the little white flower will: receive 
more pressure from the ink rollers and the cylinder than 
the large, white sky; in the other case, the larger closed 
places need, as a matter of course, more pressure than a 
single isolated dark point, as, for instance, in the eye. 
But every mechanical make-ready, be it produced by gela- 
tin or by forming a 
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usable relief. This is just as impossible as it would be to 
entrust a bookbinder, because he uses paste and scissors, 
with making a cut-out make-ready on the press cylinder. 
Thus, the taste and experience of the pressman, under 
whose care this primary relief is produced, is what insures 
the success. Only this success will be obtained more 
rationally and in shorter time with metal and acid than as 
hitherto with paper, knife and paste. But, as already said, 
the methods selected for producing the primary relief are 
not at all necessary for the production of the Albert relief 
cut, but can be done by other mechanical processes or by 
the usual cut-out by hand. Every relief cut produced in 
this way is superior in quality to not only all mechanically 
produced, but also to make-ready cut-outs by hand on the 
press cylinder; the relief cut contains in itself the neces- 
sary changes in a make-ready in such a way that the 
places corresponding to the black parts of the original lie 
higher on the cylinder than the places corresponding to 
the light parts of the original, and thereby will have a 

very wonderful in- 





spring relief, or by | 
powdering with res- 

inous powders on 

reprints, must neces- 

sarily form the re- 

lief differences ex- | 
clusively after the | 
values of the grada-_ | 
tions of the original, 
and no appreciable 
regard can be given 
the local extension of 
single-tone values. 
The _ mechanically 
produced relief will 
in the white flowers 
and light sky be 
equally deep, and the 
light tone which be- 
longs to the flowers 
will not come out. In 
all reliefs produced 





fluence on the ink in 
the press. The ink 
rollers give, of 
course, more ink to 
the higher - lying 
dark parts than to 
the deeper - lying 
light parts, which 
involves a further 
increase of the ef- 
fects of the printing 
which can not be 
obtained by any 
other method of 
making ready. An- 
other advantage 
which belongs ex- 
clusively to the re- 
lief cut is the dimin- 
ishing of the neces- 
sary pressure in the 
machine. The wave- 








in this way, counter 
make-ready will be 
so much more necessary the more energetic the differences 
in relief heights selected. Therefore, in practice, very low 
relief heights should be selected in order to somewhat meet 
this inconvenience, by which the effect of such make-ready 
is rather illusory. Therefore, no mechanically produced 
relief make-ready on the press cylinder can be a substitute 
for the cutting out by the hand of the pressman. The use of 
such primary reliefs is possible only when used as an indi- 
rect medium to transfer the even differences by impression 
on the surface of the press cylinder. This is the substance 
of Doctor Albert’s relief-cut patent. Every mechanically 
or by hand produced primary relief can be used if it gives 
the necessary resistance in the impression and has the 
correct relief height. This latter depends, however, on the 
nature of the paper used; the more inferior the paper, 
the larger the relief; and it depends, further, on the 
strength and softness of the cylinder covering or tympan. 
The method selected for the production of a primary relief, 
consisting of an etching of a previously made reprint in 
meta] of the printing form, is well adaptable both on 
account of the hardness of the material and because it is 
easy to select individual relief heights by differently strong 
etchings. A man with technical knowledge of etching can 
learn it in a couple of days, while the best etcher who has 
no printing technical knowledge is unable to produce a 
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like form of the re- 
lief cut, which has 
elevations only in the places where hard pressure is 
required, needs less total pressure than a printing form 
with level cuts, and this also makes the machine run 
lighter. The advantages obtained hereby consist not only 
in the possibility of printing larger forms in weaker 
machines, but also in less wear of the relief cut, compared 
with the level cut in large editions. An edition of one 
hundred thousand will, with proper handling, show no 
wear on the cut. Another advantage of the relief cut is 
that all electrotypes made from a relief cut are relief 
electrotypes with the same effects as those of the original. 
The value of this should not be underestimated, as the 
printing from the electrotype instead of from the original 
cut — as is nearly exclusively done in America and Eng- 
land — comes in more wide use, since the Albert electro- 
type has succeeded in producing electrotype printing forms 
which are identical with the original forms. Thus the 
relief cut is at any moment ready for print, the make- 
ready on the cylinder is dispensed with, the not infrequent 
shifting during the printing and poor register are avoided. 
But the by far greatest advantage consists in the rapidity 
and cheapness of the relief cut compared with other make- 
ready processes. It lies in the nature of the relief cut that 
it can not give good results with a too hard tympan, nor 
with a too soft one. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this magazine. 
The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 


CELLULOID RESTAURANT CHECKS.— C. St. J. C., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: Can you tell me where I may procure 
celluloid restaurant checks? Answer.—The Whitehead & 
Hoag Company, Newark, New Jersey, manufacture cellu- 
loid novelties. 

BAS-RELIEF CALENDARS.— E. B. S., Baltimore, Mary- 
land: Do you know of any printers who print and put out 
bas-relief calendars? Answer.—The Osgood Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, and Woodward & Tiernan, St. Louis, 
Missouri, supply such calendars to the trade. 

VARNISHING LITHOGRAPHED SHEETS.—W. N. L. Com- 
pany, Wheeling, West Virginia: Will you please give us 
the name and address of concerns in your immediate vicin- 
ity that do varnishing of lithographed sheets for the trade? 
Answer.—The Story Finishing Company, 209 South Clin- 
ton street, Chicago, does this class of work. 

PRESS FOR PRINTING BASSwooD YARDSTICKS.— N. W. N. 
Company, Geneva, Illinois: Can you tell us where we can 
find, made in stock, or how we can obtain, made to order, 
an automatic-feed printing-press for printing basswood 
yardsticks? Answer.— Full information on this subject 
can be furnished by F. X. Hooper, Glen Arm, Maryland. 

TAILOR’s LINEN CLoTH.—H. P. Company, Seattle, 
Washington: Kindly inform us where we can buy linen 
cloth such as tailors use for writing customer’s name and 
date of make of garment, which is sewed in pockets of 
coats or pants. Answer.— Such stock may be obtained 
from Bradner Smith & Co., James White & Co. and the 
J. W. Butler Paper Company, all of Chicago. 

ENGRAVING DESIGNS ON MetTaL.—R. S. B., Philadel- 
phia, who wants to find a book on engraving on metal, 
should address the Keystone, Nineteenth and Brown 
streets, Philadelphia, or 42 Madison street, Chicago. This 
concern publishes two books on the subject. One, “The 
Art of Engraving,” costs $1.50, and the smaller book, 
“Hand Book of Letter and Ornamental Engraving,” 
costs 50 cents. 

JOB-PRINTER.— A. F. L., Chicago: What do you under- 
stand by the term “ job-printer?” The man who prints 
small jobs or a typesetter? Answer.—A job-printer is a 
typesetter, though all typesetters are not job-printers. 
Those who set “ straight” matter are properly designated 
compositors. A job-printer is also one who does com- 
mercial printing, though in this sense it applies more to 
the trade than to the individual. 

How To GLUE LEATHER TO IRoN.— C. B., Marion, Indi- 
ana: How can I glue leather to iron? Answer.—To glue 
leather to iron, paint the iron with some kind of lead 
color, say white lead and lampblack. When dry, cover with 
a cement made as follows: Take the best glue, soak it in 
cold water till soft, then dissolve it in vinegar with a 
moderate heat, then add one-third of the bulk of white 
pine turpentine, thoroughly mix, and by means of the vine- 
gar make it of the proper consistency to be spread with 
a brush, and apply it while hot; draw the leather on 
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quickly, and press it tightly in place. If a pulley, draw 
the leather round tightly, lap and clamp. 

STEEL-DIE STAMPING AND EMBOSSING.— P. H. Company, 
Houston, Texas: Please tell us whether steel-die stamp- 
ing is called embossing, properly speaking. Answer.— 
Steel-die stamping is not embossing, although it produces 
the embossed effect. A special machine is required and 
special plates. The printing and stamping is done at one 
impression. 

New Trpe.— J. W. C., Brevard, North Carolina: I am 
putting in a new job plant and would like to know if there 
is any way to keep type from sticking together when first 
used. Is there some chemical which can be put on new 
type to remove the brightness? Answer. New type can 
be kept from sticking together by giving the form a bath 
in soapy water. The brightness of new type can be 
destroyed by immersing it in acetic acid. 

CRIMEAN: BonD PaperR.— F. G. Company, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania: Kindly advise us where we can obtain 
Crimean Bond paper, also the price of same. Answer.— 
This is an Eastern product and can be obtained in case 
lots at 15 cents per pound in Chicago. In less than case 
lots there might be a little additional expense on account 
of the additional freight. However, this would not exceed 
% cent per pound. The J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
Chicago, can supply you. 

How TO TRANSFER PRINTS TO Woop.—A. J. C. asks how 
to transfer prints to wood. Answer.— First varnish the 
wood once with white, hard varnish, then cut off the 
margins of the print, which should be on unsized paper. 
Wet the back of it with a sponge and water, using enough 
water to saturate the paper, but not so as to be watery on 
the printed side. Then, with a flat camel’s-hair brush, 
give it a coat of transfer (alcohol) varnish on the printed 
side, and apply it immediately, varnished side downward, 
on the wood, placing a sheet of paper on it and pressing 
it down evenly with the hand till every part adheres. 


- After standing a short time, gently rub away the back of 


the print with the fingers, till nothing but a thin pulp 
remains. It may require being wetted again, before all 
that will come (or rather ought to come) off is removed. 
Great care is required in this operation, that the design or 
printed side be not disturbed. When this is done and 
quite dry, give the work a coat of white hard varnish, and 
it will appear as if printed on the wood. 

PRINTING ON ALUMINUM.— J. L. G., Bozeman, Mon- 
tana: I read with much interest the article on “Aluminum 
Printing,” by George Sherman, and my only criticism of 
the same is that it was not definite enough. Can you tell 
me where the aluminum can be purchased and whether any 
inkmaker can furnish the ink? Will it damage the half- 
tone to print on the metal? Can the aluminum be easily 
bent to shape desired after it is printed in sheets, or is it 
necessary to have special tools or machinery? Answer.— 
The Pittsburg Reduction Company, Pittsburg, Pernsyl- 
vania, are extensive manufacturers of aluminum for all 
purposes. Any reliable ink house will furnish the proper 
grade of ink for printing on metals. State your require- 
ments explicitly when writing to an inkmaker. This 
question was adequately covered in the article referred to. 
Quoting from Mr. Sherman’s article: “Aluminum is as 
‘printable’ as cardboard” answers the second question. 
With a proper make-ready a metallic contact surface will 
lengthen the life of a half-tone. Have no fear of dam- 
aging the cut by printing directly on the metal. Alumi- 
num novelties are embossed with special machinery. This 
part of the business is a separate industry, entirely outside 
the province of the printer. 
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AMONG the many booklets, folders and devices received 
this month there are a few which stand out prominently 
from among all the rest. These furnish adequate material 
for an interesting review. Each one contains some new 
and original suggestion in wholesome advertising for the 
printer. 


“THIs SEASON’S PRINTING,” a charming booklet issued 
by the Pine Tree Press, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, attracts 
attention. It is rich in design and coloring, which must 
induce the recipient to share equal interest in its splendid 
advertising literature. .The reproduced decorative intro- 
ductory to its four pages of reading matter is printed in 
brown, two shades of green and gold over a background 
of very light blue on hand-made deckle-edge paper. The 
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Should convey an pc of your | 
confidence in yourself. } 


C, Confidence in one’s self is rightly 
based upon character that inspires 
the confidence of o } 


¢. Character in printing is just as 
necessary as is character in life, 
and is just as profitable. 


@, What a man says and does, the 
clothes he wears, and the company 
he keeps, are all expressions of his 
character, and the world sizes him up 
accordingly. 


i, The thoughts contained in your | 
printing, way you clothe them 
in type and picture, and the company 
they keep in paper and binding, are 
very certain evidences as to the char 
acter of your business. 


G, The advertiser may believe in him 
self and the product he sells, yet he 
can not hope for a great measure of 
success without printing of selling force 
and which commands respect. 
@, The kind of printing that attracts | 
attention pal brings customers is 
worth all it costs, and is only prod 
by the careful personal supervision of 
a “creative” printer, working for and 
with “the man who pays the bills.” | 
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arrangement of the text is strikingly novel. Each page is 
divided in the middle with a heavy rule and two light rules 
which extend from the top of the book to its lower edge. 
The rules, an ornamental scroll, a decorative initial, para- 
graph marks, and some word ornaments are printed in 
light blue — the type in black. The reading matter is set 
in narrow measure, with liberal white, on the outside of 
the dividing rules. The sound reasoning of its literature 
is set forth in the following paragraphs: 

This season’s printing should convey an expression of your confidence in 
yourself. 

Confidence in one’s self is rightly based upon character that inspires the 
confidence of others. 
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Character in printing is just as necessary as is character in life, and is 
just as profitable. 

What a man says and does, the clothes he wears, and the company he 
keeps are all expressions of his character, and the world sizes him up 
accordingly. 

The thoughts contained in your printing, the way you clothe them in 
type and picture,.and the company they keep in paper and binding, are very 
certain evidences as to the character of your business. 

The advertiser may believe in himself and the product he sells, yet he 
can not hope for a great measure of success without printing of selling force. 

The kind of printing that attracts attention and brings customers is worth 
all it costs, and is only produced by the careful personal supervision of a 
“ creative ” printer, working for and with “‘ the man who pays the bill.” 


Two MoDEsT booklets, which possess all the fea- 
tures of the substantial advertising device, have been 
received from the Stutes Printing Company, Spokane, 
Washington. The typework, the chosen color scheme, the 
presswork, and the brief, pointed argument of “ Modern 
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Printing,” a four-page affair with an inviting cover-design, 
are forceful reminders of the quality of Stutes products. 
The open book, showing companion pages, is reproduced. 
The initials are in bright red and black over a yellow 
ground, the typework is printed in purple, and the border 
shows a two-color effect. The text of the other booklet, 
“ Anti-Waste-Basket Printing,” is similarly arranged. A 
striking picture-frame border, printed in red, and the use 
of different papers, are the distinguishing features. 


THE November issue of Profitable Printing, a monthly 
publication by the Statesman Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, Marshall, Michigan, comes to its readers in covers of 
Repoussé Onyx Bond, with a bright, new design and letter- 
ing, in blue and a soft ocher tint. Among some of its 
bright thoughts the following bit of philosophy is com- 
mended to the buyer of printing and advertising: 

Many firms have the habit of going from one printer to another for 
prices, whenever a job of printing is wanted, and giving it to the lowest 
bidder. This may pay so far as the actual cost of the job only is concerned; 
but suppose you have one printer to rely on — one who knows the needs of 
your business and what is required for its best interests and you take that 
printer completely into your confidence; let him become thoroughly posted 
on your methods unti] he knows just what you want, and you can bank on it 
that what he does for you will bring results. 

THE public is not always in a receptive mood. There 
are times, usually during leisurable moments, when a man 
may be induced to read an advertising booklet, even if it 
is of the ordinary kind. He would barely give it a glance 
during business hours. The object of the booklet is to 


reach the heart of the man who is always busy or nearly 
always so—the energetic business man who believes in 
printers’ ink. The ordinary booklet won’t do for him. It 
must possess enough special features to induce him to give 
it a few moments’ attention during the hurried hours of 
the day, when he is bound to associate the lessons that it 
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preaches with actual business practice. If a booklet can 
be so constructed that it will be a recreative relief to an 
overburdened mind it is sure to receive some attention when 
anything else would fail. Preceding the holidays, for 
instance, when the minds of most men in the commercial 
world are overwhelmed with business affairs, a timely 
booklet with “ pleasant reflections” of other and restful 
moments will come as a happy relief. “ About Wild 
Turkeys,” issued by the William Johnston Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago, is a booklet of this kind. It tells a charm- 
ing story of “ How Sammy Called the Wild Turkeys” in 
the woods of northern Louisiana: 


“«. . . Yo’ uns from Chicago?” greeted me as I stepped from the 
train. The speaker was Sammy, a typical woodsman. His blonde hair 
hung in ringlets and just a suspicion of whiskers on his face. A pair of 
steel-blue eyes peeked from a couple of slits. Sammy didn’t know much 
about the world of letters, but all nature was to him an open book, and 
for a couple of weeks he read her stories to me, as only a child of the 
woods could. 

*« . . Yo’ uns must see me call the turks, first right day, we uns ’Il 


sure go.” 
The story leads on. entertainingly, free from lengthy 
descriptions and generalities. 

He sent forth a peculiar cry. The tapping of the wood- 
pecker who was looking for the early worm gave the only answer. . . . 
At length came the answering call; forth went the challenge, and back 
came the angry retort. Sammy signaled me to look, and there he 
stood, in an open glade, the king of game birds—din all the glory of 
purple and bronze. A simple wing bone of his own breed, in the 
hands of a master, had made a call which had tempted this wariest, most 
cautious and keen-eared bird to respond to the superior intellect. 
This cunning narrative occupies but two pages of a 4 by 
9 inch booklet — not at all obtrusive. But it sets forth the 
whole kernel of the advertising philosophy which the book 
conveys: 

With inanimate type a call can be made that will bring results from 
the most wary and exacting customer, but type, like the turkey bone, must 
be in the hands of a master. 

A GooD argument is to show what you have done for 
others along mechanical lines. “ Mechanical Illustrations,” 
a booklet of engraved specimens, from the shop of the 
Osgood Company, Chicago, speaks louder than words. The 
subjects consist of a number of wash and pen drawings 
which have been faithfully evolved from the articles them- 
selves, from photographs, blue-prints, working plans and 
from detailed descriptions. The presswork is as good as 
the engraving. 

J. ELLSworRTH GROSS, Chicago and New York, “ pho- 
tographer to advertisers and maker of pictures that tell 
the whole story,” has just issued a booklet of eight photo 
studies, each one of which has secured a national reputa- 
tion for itself and the products it sells. Mr. Gross has 
succeeded in convincing the largest buyers of magazine 
space that the special photo study is a most satisfactory 
creator of publicity. 


A BOOKLET of “‘ Twelve Ads.” tells a story of the qual- 
ity behind Barnes-Crosby designs and engravings. All of 
these are full-page designs which have appeared in recent 
issues of the high-class magazines. There are a number 
of direct reproductions of commercial articles interwoven 
with clever borders and mortised for typework; some 
designs from wash-drawings and others from clay modeling. 


SoME delightful bits of nature done in half-tone and 
tipped on a heavy black, deckle-edge paper form the covers 
of a dignified folder issued by Thomson & Co., New York 
city. The reading matter is set in Caslon Text, with rubri- 
cated headings, and the printing is on two pages only of a 
quarto with closed heads. 


“THE DIVIDEND MAKER,” now issuing from Ward & 
DeLay, Chicago, is an interesting booklet on the importance 
of designing and illustrating to the production of good 
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advertising. It touches briefly on booklet making in the 
following paragraph: 

Mail-order advertisers who are carefully nursing their inquiries appreciate 

the importance of the booklet in connection with the “ follow-up ” system. 
The cover is the front door to the contents and gives the first impression 
which should excite interest, curiosity or stimulate confidence, according to 
the nature of the proposition. If you have no specific ideas, perhaps we can 
suggest something novel, for either the cover or contents. 
Then follows a short description of how catchy illustra- 
tions and beautiful covers are evolved from the crude ideas 
of a client. The advertiser’s rough sketch is shown aside 
of the artist’s interpretation, and with it a short talk on 
“Creating Types”: 

Many of the recent advertising successes have been based on the person- 
ality of an imaginative type, whose various whims and eccentricities have a 
potent and strong subjective force on the impressionable public. We seek 








correspondence from those advertisers who contemplate using a series of 
effective cartoons, or who have heretofore met with disappointment in get- 
ting satisfactory results. The accompanying figures were created by us and 
will shortly interest the public in a proposition of national prominence. 

“Two Ways,” an out-of-the-ordinary booklet from the 
Protzman- Farrar Company, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
describes the difference between scientific and problematic 
advertisement writing and designing: 


A science is a comprehension or an understanding of truth by the mind. 
A problem is a question involving doubt or uncertainty. The advertising 
agent has been trained, first, to sell space at the highest possible profit to 
himself; then to find something with which to fill the space. The creative 
advertiser has been trained, first, to create ideas or arguments which will 
establish a market; not to consider the question of purchasing space until 
he has originated something that will make the expenditure an investment. 


The booklet is a 9% by 12 inch open-end affair with an 
ornate cover-design in two shades of brown with bronzed 
and embossed lettering. Aside from its literary features 
it is chiefly an exposition of specimen advertisements cre- 
ated by this well-known firm of advertisement writers. 


DEVICES. 


THE Philadelphia Press.—A clever mailing folder, die- 
cut in the shape of a rocket, with the words “ Right to ‘the 
Point ” on the outside fold, attracts attention. 

FRED W. HAIGH, Toledo, Ohio.— A desk calendar that 
attracts in more ways than one. It contains a horseshoe 
magnet stapled to the card to suggest the missing word of 
a clever rebus. 

JAMES H. Bircu, Burlington, New Jersey.—“ Expert 
Advertising,” a die-cut mailing card, printed from three- 
color plates, is a good imitation of a champagne bottle — 
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labels, foil-covered cork and all. The reverse side of the 
card tells why you should let James H. Birch conduct your 
advertising campaign. 

THE BisHop Press, Kansas City, Missouri.— A season- 
able booklet, die-cut in the shape of a football, calls atten- 
tion to the superior facilities of this modern printing and 
engraving plant. 

THE Chicago Daily News.——A portrait of George 
Washington on a mailing card suggests the veracity of a 
number of statements concerning circulations. It adds 
emphasis to the display line: “The Truth About It.” 

BEHRENDT Press, Los Angeles, California.— A round 
card, about the size of a silver dollar, containing the fol- 
lowing matter: “ If you think this is a genuine Rockefeller 
coin, you’ve another guess coming? ’"TAINT MONEY. 
’Tis simply cardboard cut and printed by the Behrendt 
Press.” “’Taint Money” is the main display line set 
across the center of the card. 

A USEFUL, “ keepable ” device is sure to be an enduring 

_ advertisement. It costs more than something ordinary, 
but it is of more real value to the advertiser, because it 
buys a greater share of public appreciation. A handy 
leather card case, with the dignified imprint of the Central 
Printing Company, Rochester, New York, stamped on the 














cover, possesses preservative qualities. The case contains 
a number of blank memoranda cards, and the phrase “ Lest 
We Forget,” used in connection, cunningly applies to both 
the printing company and the notes of the user. The 
cards are withdrawn by a satin ribbon which protrudes 
automatically by gently pressing the case with the fingers. 

D. B. LANpIs, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, writes: “I 
sent five hundred blotters, like the one enclosed, with a 
misspelled word in the next to the last line, to my patrons, 
to find out how many would call attention to it. I expected 
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that this would arouse some interest.” Owing to the fact 
that the misspelled word is placed in the body of the 
text it is sure to be mistaken for an unintentional error. 
The casual reader will charge the error to- incompetent 
proofreading, as there is no apparent reason for thinking 
otherwise. The result is that this endeavor to create a 
novel method of advertising has done you more harm than 
good. 

THE reproduced desk calendar composed by Paul Kuest- 


hardt, Port Clinton, Ohio, is an artistic specimen of dis- 
play composition and as well an ingenious advertising 
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Art Cover. The type is our new Cheltenham senes. — How do you like it? 
Can't we do something "tasty*® for you? 





device. It is printed in orange and black on fabric-finished 
paper, and the panel under the heading, “ Easy to see 
through,” is covered with a piece of glass, tipped on. 





THE OPEN SHOP. 


“For a great many years we had a printing-office of 
our own,” says George P. Rowell, in Printers’ Ink. “It 
took tons of type to keep the Directory pages standing and 
thereby save a large part of the composition bills. Now 
and then some requirement would run counter to the rules 
of the Typographical Union. I would be surprised that 
ours was a union office, would insist that it should not be; 
some men would go away, others would come and ours 
would be an open shop. 

“ After a year or two there would come notice that this 
or that thing would not be permitted by the union. My 
surprise would break out again, again we had the open 
shop, and again —a little later — the union would be in 
command. I finally gave up, concluding that on the whole 
union rule was most economical. 

“ Sometimes we needed fifty men, at other periods three 
or four or even two would do. The union had no soul or 
body. A man could be dismissed the moment work was 
slack. The union provided no two weeks’ vacation. No 
union man expected to be paid when he did not work. It 
was go by a rule and no favors either way. 

“T have always thought that were I a workman I would 
have nothing to do with any union; that the union is a 
leveler that holds poor workmen up and keeps good work- 
men down. Still, on the whole, as I look on the matter 
in the best light I have, I can not but admit that I think 
the labor unions have improved the conditions of working- 
men.” 





MENTAL FOOD. 
I have received THE INLAND PRINTER every month for 
two years. The ideas I get from it are food for me—I 
just devour them.— L. F. Pealer, Wyoming, Iowa. 
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CHARLES HERBERT WILSON, ILLUSTRATOR AND 
DESIGNER. 

MONG the art workers in Chicago seeking to 
develop their talents to a higher plane of 
achievement, Mr. Charles Herbert Wilson is 
notable in his way. That this view is correct, 
we have the evidence of the late and lamented 

Frank Holme, whose sketch of his pupil is sub- 
joined with an emblematical pair of wings sprouting. 
An interview with Mr. Wilson regarding his struggles in 
the field to which he has devoted his energies produced the 
following brief autobiography: 
“ Leaving high school, took a post-graduate course with 
my father in a grocery at Clinton, Illinois, where I 
peeled decayed overcoats from 
a onions, sliced bacon, drew coal 
. : oil and tied up sugar and cheese 
with great fairness and impar- 
tiality. Got some _ practical 
hunches from THE INLAND 
PRINTER and admired and stud- 
ied the drawings of such illus- 
trators as Abbey, Pyle, Rein- 
hart, Frost and Gibson. My 
first published drawing appeared 
in Richard Butler’s Clinton Pub- 
lic. Then I commenced sending 
sketches to Grip, a Canadian 
comic weekly, most of which 
were published and some were 
paid for. Came to Chicago, 
World’s Fair year. Got a few 
sketches in Electric Spark. 
Then Grip lost its hold and the Spark went out. It seemed 
every paper I contributed to was marked for extinction 
(even those who didn’t print my stuff), Life having been 
the only one strong enough to survive. But then it didn’t 





CHARLES H. WILSON. 


From sketch by the late 
Frank Holme. 











DRAWING BY C. H. WILSON, 


print enough to hurt. Being as yet unable to earn a living 
by art, I went back to Clinton and let art shift for itself 
for several years. Then the wolf came. Having failed 
miserably in trade, went back to art, doing portraits in 
pen and ink of my friends and fellow citizens (from 
photos) at $5 per head. A professor came to town 
teaching the art of copying master works in crayon. I 


DRAWING BY C. H. WILSON. 


“assisted” him, and then did crayon portraits. Was on 
the wrong track and discovered it; broke away and came 
to Chicago again, where I was “up against it for sure,” 
the lack of practice, crayon portraits, etc., having 
“ queered ” the printing qualities of my stuff. Then I fell 
in with Frank Holme, at whose school of illustration I 
studied about a year—a great help to me, and, by the 
way, this is about all the art schooling I’ve had. Since 
then have been doing illustration, lettering and design for 
advertising purposes, putting in such leisure time as I 
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could, sketching various mediums (see drawings herewith). 
Hope to, some day, make real illustrations — portraying 
the life and character of real live people, that will interest, 
please, and, if possible, do some good. Am working over- 
time with that end in view.” 





ORIGIN OF I. T. U. CONSTITUTION. 

It will surprise many members of both organizations 
to know that the constitution of the International Typo- 
graphical Union was derived from that of the Odd Fel- 
lows. In a recent Johns Hopkins University Circular, 
after briefly sketching the origin of the Typographical 
Union, Dr. George E. Barrett tells us: 

“As early as 1836 an attempt was made to unite the 
typographical societies in the United States in a national 
organization. At a national typographical convention held 
in Washington, November 7-11, 1836, a constitution was 














DRAWING BY C. II, WILSON. 


framed and submitted to the various societies. In 1837, 
this constitution was amended in minor details and the 
National Typographical Association formed. The asso- 
ciation, however, apparently died at its birth. In 1850, a 
call for a national convention was issued by the New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia typographical unions, and on 
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December 2, 1850, a ‘ National Convention of Journeymen 
Printers’ met in New York, with delegates present from 
six unions located in five States. Desirous of securing 
a fuller representation before taking decisive action, the 
convention adjourned for a year without drawing up a 
constitution. At the convention held in Baltimore in 1851, 
ten unions in seven States were represented, and the con- 
vention proceeded to the formulation of a constitution for 





DRAWING BY CHARLES H. WILSON. 


the proposed national organization. For this purpose a 
committee of seven was appointed. The committee finished 
its labors in one day and the constitution submitted was 
adopted by the convention with only a few unimportant 
changes. 

“The constitution thus adopted was probably the ear- 
liest constitution of a national American trade union. It 
remained unchanged even in many minor features until 
1885, and its main outlines are still perceptible in the 
present constitution of the International Typographical 
Union. As other trades formed national unions, the con- 
stitution of the printers was studied closely and to a 
considerable extent imitated. It is consequently a matter 
of some interest to determine the source of the constitu- 
tion of 1851. 

“ The committee which drew up the constitution of the 
Typographical Union borrowed almost without change, 
except for unimportant omissions, the constitution of the 
Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of 
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Odd Fellows of the United States of America. No men- 
tion of this fact was made in the report of the committee, 
but a comparison of the two constitutions reveals such 
striking similarities, both verbal and general, that the 
connection between them can be clearly established. A 
single clause, taken almost at random, will illustrate their 
similarity. Article IV of the Constitution of the Grand 
Lodge of the Odd Fellows read in 1851 as follows: 


The Grand Sire shall preside at all meetings of the Grand Lodge, 
preserve order, and enforce the laws thereof. He shall have the casting 
vote whenever the Lodge shall be equally divided; but shall not vote on 
any other occasion. During the recess of this Grand Lodge he shall have 
a general superintendence of the interests of the Order and make a report 
to the next stated meeting of his acts. and doings in relation thereto. 
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State Grand Lodges of the Odd Fellows, but the non- 
existence of any such bodies led the convention to make 
the local unions the constituent elements in the National 
Union. 

“The distinctive characteristic in the structure, thus 
constitutionally outlined, was the predominance given a 
representative body known in the one case as the Grand 
Lodge and in the other as the National Union. This body 
possessed ‘ exclusive jurisdiction,’ it was made the ‘ ulti- 
mate tribunal to which all matters of general importance 

shall be referred,’ and its ‘decisions thereon’ 
were to be ‘final and conclusive.’ It elected all officers, 
passed all laws and decided all judicial questions. Legis- 
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REFLECTIONS AT COQUILLE, OREGON. 


He shall not hold any elective office in any state, district, or territorial 
Grand Lodge or Grand Encampment, while acting as Grand Sire. 

“Sec. 1, Art. IV of the Constitution of the National 
Typographical Union as originally adopted read as fol- 
lows: 

The President shall preside at the meetings of the National Union, 
preserve order, and enforce the laws thereof. He shall have the casting 
vote whenever the National Union shall be equally divided; but shall 
not vote at other times. During the recess of this National Union, he 
shall in conjunction with the Vice-Presidents have a general superin- 
tendence over the interests of the craft; and make report immediately 
upon the assembling of the National Union of his acts and doings in 
relation thereto. He shall not hold any office in a Subordinate Union while 
acting as President of this National Union. 

“ All other parts of the two constitutions show the 
same similarity. The seventeen articles of the Odd Fel- 
lows’ constitution were condensed into ten, but the changes 
made were almost without exception unimportant. Even 
in a matter so vital to a new organization as taxation the 
committee submitted to the convention a provision exactly 
like that in the constitution of the Grand Lodge of the 
Odd Fellows, namely, that the subordinate bodies should 
pay ten per cent of their receipts to the national body. The 
convention reduced the percentage to five, but retained 
the basis of taxation. The constitution as originally sub- 
mitted provided for State Unions to correspond to the 


lative, judicial and executive powers were thus combined 
in one body. 

“The general plan of the constitution of the Grand 
Lodge of the Odd Fellows fitted in well with the vague 
aims of the founders of the Typographical Union. The 
Odd Fellows have always had a highly decentralized form 
of government. The central organization designed by the 
Typographical convention was not intended to be other 
than legislative and judicial. The powers which it was 
believed such a body could beneficially exercise were very 
largely such as were exercised by the Grand Lodge of the 
Odd Fellows. It was not supposed that the codperation of 
the local unions would go very far. A government by a 
kind of supreme council consequently answered every 
purpose. The regulation of the movements of members 
from the jurisdiction of one local to that of another was 
for many years the chief function of the Typographical 
Union. 

“When at a later time the functions of the National 
Union expanded, th. old form of government proved itself 
unsuited to the new conditions. For twenty years enter- 
prising spirits among the printers urged the reorganiza- 
tion of the National Union, but the old constitution held 
strongly, and even at the present time gives distinctive 
form to the government of the Union.” 
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L. J. FRANCOIS, French advertising specialist, is pub- 
lishing a novel little monthly entitled Publicity. There are 
two columns to the page — the first in French, the second 
in English —each containing the same matter side by 
side. Even the title and much of the advertising is divided 
in the same way. 

A NUMBER of years ago a Mr. Sullivan, a Chicago 
architect, printed for private distribution a book of blank 
verse, ‘which he entitled “ Imagination.” It should have 
been called “ Onomatapoeia.” It had no particular mean- 
ing in any of its lines. Like the all too premature street- 
car line, it began nowhere and ended nowhere. But it 
was pleasing. The compositor on a hot day setting up the 
“ stuff ” singing along like “Soft sighed the south wind 
soothing o’er the seas,’ almost fell asleep with his nose 
in the space-box, and to the cursory inquiry of a com- 
panion: “ Whatchasettin’, Jim?” replied, “ Oh, I doanno 
— just a waller o’ words.” 


THERE is probably no work so interesting and instruc- 
tive to the devotees of the higher photography than the 
annual issued by Tennant & Ward, 287 Fourth avenue, 
New York, entitled “ Photograms of the Year.” These 
give a comprehensive survey of the progress of photog- 
raphy in America and abroad each year. We are in 
receipt of the annual for 1905, which is packed with illus- 
trations of every kind of photogram, and these being ably 
criticized in the text give to the student a deeper insight to 
the art than can be appreciated until the work is utilized 
intelligently in this way. Many who take up photography 
have little appreciation of its abiding and deep delights 
until they obtain a realization of its power of expression, 
and there is no work at so reasonable a figure that will 
more readily give the aid to break away from the mere 
record-making snap-shotting abominations than “ Photo- 
grams for the Year.” The price of the work in paper 
covers is $1; library edition $1.50, postpaid. Obtainable 
through The Inland Printer Company. 


A NOTABLE contribution to historical literature is given 
by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, in “ Historic Illinois,” 
by Randall Parrish, whose stirring and romantic works, 
“When Wilderness Was King,” “ My Lady of the North” 
and “ A Sword of the Old Frontier,” have proved his wide 
research and historical accuracy. The story of Illinois is 
rich in stirring incidents, and the author leads the reader 
to a close and appreciative sympathy with the heroic 
figures of Marquette, Tonti, La Salle and all the indomit- 
able spirits which have graced the records of the great 
State of Illinois. While the book does not attempt an 
exhaustive history of the State, historical facts are given 
with all the fascination of a romance, and no traveler on 
business or pleasure can fail of experiencing a profound 
interest in allowing his mind to go back with the author in 
the graphic story of the great deeds accomplished and 
the privations endured on ground which he may hereto- 
fore have deemed devoid of other than the most prosaic 
incidents. The book is admirably printed from large, old 
style type, and the presswork is notably good. It is 6 by 


9% inches in size and has 490 pages with map, and fifty 
illustrations printed on plate paper from half-tones of a 


fine screen, the tone of the illustrations being a soft green 
giving a very pleasing effect. The paper used in the 
letterpress resembles the hand-made variety, which, being 
without gloss, is both attractive and restful to the sight. 
The binding is a dark green buckram, the title stamped in 
white, with a medallion in gold stamping of a figure of a 
frontiersman of the old time. A table of contents and a 
very complete reference index round out the many excel- 
lent features of this valuable work. Price $2.50 net. 


EDINBURGH has a historical reputation for the making 
of books, and the recent publication of Mr. Hayden Sands’ 
“The Valley of Dreams” will go far to sustain that repu- 
tation in the estimation of the purchasers of this handsome 
book of verse. (Edinburgh: T. N. Foulis, and Boston, 
Alfred Bartlett.) The book is printed on heavy deckle- 
edge hand-made paper, from new type resembling what 
is known as old style antique, a beautiful and readable 
face, the-fine presswork and good black ink giving it the 
required distinction and color. The illustrations in line, 
initials and decorative end papers are by Adolfo de’Nesti, 
who has admirably met the spirit of the author and shows 
a unity and classic grace of expression by no means usual. 
The book is 5% by 8 inches and contains about one hundred 
and twenty-four pages. It is bound in blue-gray boards 
with parchment back in white; lettered in dark blue on 
cover and gold on back. A silken book-mark adds to the 
elegance of the work. Mr. Sands discards the affectedly 
archaic “foreword” and in the “introduction” to his 
verses deprecatingly says: “ Knowing full well how even 
the simplest of allegories or symbolical fantasies are often- 
times open to misinterpretations, a word or two concern- 
ing the following poems may not be amiss,” and goes on 
to explain that the first flower of spring and the brightly 
colored leaf of autumn awaken in one sensations which 
are highly disproportionate to those sensations which 
their tangible forms themselves present. Space forbids 
extensive quotations from the book, but the following will 
serve to indicate the interest the reader will find in the 
verses in those personal moods which give to poetry its 
fullest charm: 


Throw me a spray of some fair damask bloom, 

Trembling with dew upon the Evening air ; 
Come with clear hyacinths and round my tomb 

Fan with their perfume thine unbended hair. 
Come with light moan and let thy liquid eyes, 

Thine eyes alas, thine eyes which to me seemed 
Brighter than stars within the midnight skies, 

Hallow the spot, where once in life we deemed 
That all was beautiful, and fair, and strange. 

And on these flowers here outpour thy breath, 
Wet with thy tears their heads which downward range 

In lessening circles through the hills of death; 
That I may ever feel thine essence here — 

Thy love, thy breath, thy spirit’s faith, thy tear. 


A marked copy, directing attention to a clipping from 
THE INLAND PRINTER, brings to our notice a rather novel 
—that is, it would be a novelty in this country — publi- 
cation — the Monthly Herald of the Manchester and Sak- 
ford (England) Equitable Coéperative Society. It is the 
house book of one of the great British codperative societies, 
whose wonderful success astounds us. There is nothing in 
the copy before us to indicate the sales, dividends, profits, 
etc., but they must be considerable, for the range of the 
society’s business is wide. There are “ Equitable” shoes 
and “ Equity ” bread, cures for headaches and rheumatism, 
and so on through all the range of humanity’s every-day 
wants, while members are appealed to to patronize their 
own insurance company and to call on the mortgage 
department when they want money. The society has many 
branches, but it seems to cover more ground as a merchant 
than a department store. And yet it doubtless was of 
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humble origin, for in the days of its prosperity, one can 
become a member by subscribing for a $5 share and pay- 
ing 25 cents down. The Herald contains a large quantity 
of reading matter of interest to working people, all seem- 
ingly selected so as to be in keeping with its querulous 
motto, “ What do we live for if not to make life less 
difficult for each other?” (George Eliot.) Incidentally 
we get a glimpse of why the codperative movement is so 
successful in Great Britain. The Herald is edited by 
Harold Denham and is creditable in every way, and espe- 
cially so when we consider the work is done in the gentle- 
man’s spare time, and, like the magazine, is given gratis. 
This self-sacrificing spirit has probably had as much to 
do with the onward march of coéperation as the boasted 
business sense of the British workingman. 


TO THE MEMORY OF FRANKLIN AND HIS 








DISCIPLES. 
———="\ HE INLAND PRINTER, beginning with its issue of 
iD December, 1905, seeks to record to the memory 
Ment of Franklin and to the memory of those who 
erit have followed the printing craft as “ old-time 
Zz) printers” the history and reminiscences of 
these men, as far as possible, as a pleasing 

tribute to the great American whose two-hundredth birth- 
day anniversary is celebrated this month, and as a grati- 
fication to all readers interested in the old-time craftsmen. 

JAMES HAYDE. 


An interview with Mr, Hayde proved most interesting 
in reminiscences of the old days in Chicago, and some of 





JAMES HAYDE. 


these, it is expected, will be introduced in this department 
in future issues. At the present time space allows only 
the very modest account which was obtained from Mr. 
Hayde. “I was born,” he said, “in Ireland in 1836, and 
came to Canada in 1851, where I learned the printing busi- 
ness in the Gazette office, Hamilton, Ontario. I worked on 
the Times of that city and the Elora Backwoodsman in 





1856-59. I was married to Eliza Coulter, at Hamilton, in 
1858, and we are still in the harness, after raising a family 
of seven children, five of whom are living. Worked in St. 
Louis the winter of 1859-60, subbing on the Republican 
and Democrat, and in the book office of the Christian 
Advocate. 

“TI came to Chicago in the spring of 1860, and subbed 
on the Times until that paper was merged in the Herald. 
Too many printers and dull business influenced me to go 
to weighing grain in Munger & Armour’s elevator, near 
Wells street bridge, where I remained until the Morning 
Post was started, in 1861. I worked on that paper until 
a strike was called in 1868. In the fall of 1863 I started 
the Workingman’s Advocate, and assisted as editor, can- 
vasser, collector, typesetter and carrier for that paper 
until my health broke down in 1865, when I sold the paper 
to Andrew Cameron, under a guarantee that he would run 
it at least five years. This recalls the fact that I was one 
of the first delegates from Typographical Union, No. 16, 
to the first trades assembly in Chicago. 

“To recruit my health at outdoor labor, I went open- 
ing grain-car doors as an assistant to the grain inspector 
on the North-Western Railway. 

“In December, 1865, I was appointed a grain inspector, 
and served nine years in the employ of the Board of Trade 
and the State of Illinois. In 1874 I was appointed chief 
grain inspector at Cairo, Illinois, and a year later, when 
the inspection of grain at Cairo was discontinued, I was 
engaged by Halliday Brothers to superintend their ele- 
vators and grain buyers in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Missouri. 

“In 1881 I returned to Chicago, bought a membership 
on the Board of Trade, and am still engaged in the com- 
mission business.” 


ARTISTS’ MISFORTUNE. 

A heavy loss has fallen upon the Charles Shonk Com- 
pany’s lithographic designers and artists, Chicago, by the 
complete destruction of the plant by fire on Tuesday, 
December 19. The specialty of the company was litho- 
graphed metal signs, and a fine corps of artists had been 
gathered, each one a specialist in his line, by which means 
the product of the company was made singularly notable 
for excellence. These artists and the other employees of 
the company are out of work this Christmas season, and 
as the firm will not have its new premises built inside of 
seven months or more, employers who require the services 
of artists or workers in lithography are in a position to 
benefit themselves and lend a helping hand to these men, 
many of whom have lost severely in personal effects as well 
as losing their positions. THE INLAND PRINTER invites 
employers throughout the country to correspond with Mr. 
Frank L. Boud, 210 East Fortieth street, Chicago, who 
will place them in communication with any of the employ- 
ees in the various departments that may meet their require- 
ments. 





FLOORED. 

Mrs. Chugwater — Josiah, what is the “ fourth estate ”’? 

Mr. Chugwater — The press, of course. How many 
times 

Mrs. Chugwater — And what are the other three? 

Mr. Chugwater — They’re —they’re— you can find 
that out for yourself. You musn’t depend on me to tell you 
every little thing.— Chicago Tribune. 








OF PRICELESS VALUE. 
I could not afford to be without THE INLAND PRINTER 
in my office, as it is of priceless value to the employees.— 
Carroll C. Allen, Glencoe, Minnesota. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘ For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in kag of 
specimens, unless letter postage is pl d on the entire package. 








BLANK PusuLisHiIne Company, California.— This department does not 
offer adverse criticism on printers’ specimens submitted by a competitor in 
the same field. 

Tue Review Printing House, Bridgebury, Ontario, has sent a number of 
typographical novelties. The business headings and cards are models of 
neatness. The colored inks and papers are in complete harmony. 

Tue printed products of Charles Lawson Wood, Atlanta, Georgia, are 
noteworthy as exemplary specimens of neatness and mechanical perfection. 
A number of indexed cards in a recent package show perfect rule joinings 
and discreet typography. 

TRENT PRINTING CompPaNy, Knoxville, Tennessee—The typography, 
decoration and color effect of the letter-head are well chosen. Missal initials 
printed in red and used with Flemish Black or Engravers’ Old English 
impart dignity and refinement. 

Haypgn, The Printer, Olean, New York, has produced some dainty 
effects with plain typework. Rules and borders have been used to advan- 
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tage in some instances, but none of the work is overdone. The use of 
colors also exhibits moderation, and the papers are in keeping. A classic 
title is reproduced. 

AN appropriate selection ‘of type-faces and correct usage are responsible 
for the rare quality of specimens submitted by Huntley S. Turner, Ayer, 
Massachusetts. An attractive circular announces the installation of a new 
Whitlock press to meet the requirements of an increasing patronage. 


*“* DREAMS OF CHILDHOOD,” a booklet of infants’ dresses, is a dainty 
product of F. 8. Blanchard & Co., Worcester, Massachusetts. It is notable 
as a specimen of exquisite coloration. The cover and contents are printed 
on pure white Strathmore deckle-edge paper, and scattered throughout are 
a number of splendid half-tone printings tipped in decorative panels of art 
brown with a soft green background. The title is embossed without print- 
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The booklet shows 
The register 


ing and enclosed with a rich floral border of soft colors. 
closed edges at the top, and it is tied with white baby ribbon. 
is perfect. 

“‘TuE painstaking care with which each order is handled in this print- 
shop gives our product a character that distinguishes it from the ordinary.” 
The assertion is supported by the typography and presswork of a blotter 
which contains the above message from the Great Falls Stamp Works, Great 
Falls, Montana. 

JaMes NeEwMAN, New Orleans, Louisiana.— The 1906-1907 calendar is a 
marked improvement over the previous issue, but the color scheme is still 
open to criticism. Primary red, green and purple form a poor combination 
when evenly divided. Two colors, preferably black and red, would be more 
effective. The register is exceptionally good. 

A PACKAGE of high-grade booklets and folders has been received from 
the Corbitt Railway Printing Company, Chicago. ‘‘ Subterranean Wonders ” 
is an exemplary specimen of high-art designing and printing in colors. The 





reproduced cover is in red and two shades of blue on a tinted fabric-finished 
paper. The contents are in Scotch Roman, with decorative initials and 
stylish running heads. 

THE current issue of the Electrotype Journal, published by the Franklin 
Company, Chicago, is replete with new and original designs of calendars 
and calendar pads for the current year. The cover is a striking specimen 
of drawing, engraving and printing. A Japanese landscape, reproduced in 
the original colors, is a distinctive feature. 

A BLOTTER from the Ansley Printing Company, Portland, Oregon, contains 
an illustration of a pyramid of half a million envelopes, which represent 
an order printed for the Lewis and Clark Centennial. A reduced facsimile 
of the job is shown also with a few remarks concerning the facilities of 
this house to turn out large orders quickly. 


THE various effects that may be produced by the use of different color 
schemes on a wide range of papers are shown in a number of printings of 
an envelope corner-card from H. H. Lampman, Neche, North Dakota. Color 
has much to do with effectiveness in display composition. An original 
proof which has been rejected by the customer often may be made accept- 
able by altering the color scheme. 

W. H. Towner Printine Company, Bellingham, Washington.— The 
house letter-head and envelope show the value of adhering to a single well- 
chosen series of type. The matter is symmetrically grouped and illumi- 
nated with judicious whiting. It is a good idea to adopt a certain style of 
composition throughout a series of office stationery. This plan has been 
properly carried out in making the bill-head and envelope a modified copy 
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of the letter-head. Elimination of the panels and the use of smaller type 
for the subordinate matter is suggested as an improvement of the “ Chris- 
topher ” bill-head. 

A most interesting series of blotters is issued by the Field, Forest and 
Shore Publishing Company, Portland, Maine. Each blotter contains a choice 
bit of philosophy set in neat paragraphed style, with liberal margins, 
enclosed with a parallel border of half-point rules printed in red. The 
address of the firm is in six-point in the lower right-hand corner. The 
blotters are of small size, issued as envelope enclosures. 

THE souvenir bill of fare issued at a dinner tendered to Charles Francis 
by the Charles Francis Mutual Benefit Association, New York city, is a 
masterly production. The matter is stylishly composed and printed in art 


Dinner tendered to 
Hr. Chas. Francis 





By the Charles Francis Jdress 
Putual Wenefic Associaition 
September Thirtiech, 1905 





brown surrounded with decorative borders of light blue on individual leaves 
of cloth-finished paper. These are tipped in embossed panels on chocolate- 
colored cover-paper. The second page contains a duo-tone portrait of Mr. 
Francis. The device is in the shape of a portfolio, tied with brown satin 
ribbon. 

L. Voxe, Hartford, Michigan.— The fleurets, as used in the letter-head- 
ing, have no decorative value, and they conflict with the ruled panel. The 
typework could be further improved by removing the underscoring and by 
arranging the publisher’s name in smaller type in the lower left-hand corner 
of the panel. The display of the note-head is too large and the composition 
is crowded. The compositor must not deprecate the value of white space. 

W. H. Astey, Lincoln, Nebraska.— Many of the specimens of commer- 
cial printing represent a great deal of exertion in an effort to produce 
out-of-the-ordinary results. In typography the simplest designs are the 
most forceful, as composition is more often bettered by what is omitted 
than by what is committed. Only in exceptional cases can typework be 
improved by the use of rulework and ornaments. No printer can profitably 
produce complex panel designs without adding at least fifty per cent to the 
cost of composition and make-ready. An elaborate design printed in several 
clashing colors looks worse and costs more to produce than plain typework 
in one color. Even the “ Righter” letter-heac, one of the best specimens 
in the collection, could be made more effective by eliminating the ornament 





and underscoring. The envelope corner-card for the same firm is a good 
example of harmonious type and rule work, and it offers a suggestion for 
the improvement of some of the other work. 

THE prospectus of the Thanksgiving number of Collier’s Weekly is not- 
able as a specimen of particular printing. The cover is of Repoussé Onyx 
Bond, with a tinted groundwork of turkey gobblers. The title is composed 
in square style and printed in red and black on the upper half of the sheet. 
A three-color reproduction of ‘‘The Tramp’s Thanksgiving,’ by Maxfield 
Parrish, is tipped on the second page. The text is set in narrow measure 
and a number of appropriate marginal illustrations supply additional attrac- 
tion. 

THE INLAND PrinTER is indebted to Frank D. Gunn, of the Regimental 
Press, for a copy of the “ History of the Thirteenth Regiment, United States 
Infantry.”” In an accompanying letter, dated Angel Island, California, Mr. 
Gunn says: ‘The entire book was printed on a 10 by 15 Chandler & 
Price Gordon, and all the work, except the binding, was done by enlisted 
men in our regiment. This regiment was booked to leave for Manila on 
October 5, and the time allotted to the printing was necessarily limited. 
The command was the ‘ first at Vicksburg,’ and also the first in the whole 
army to turn out such an elaborate history. We are also the only regiment 
that publishes a newspaper.” The volume is bound in cloth and contains 
340 pages, numerous half-tone and line engravings, maps and tabular 
matter. It has an excellent typographical style and the presswork is 
beyond criticism. Copies of The Infantryman, the regimental paper, 
accompany the book. 

Dignity and refinement are characteristic of the works produced by D. 
Gustafson in the little print-shop at Red Wing, Minnesota. All of the speci- 
mens are free from evidence of a strained effort to produce something 
original, and yet the results are out of the ordinary. A vest-pocket pro- 
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gram of the annual meeting of the Minnesota Library Association is worthy 
of description. It is a 2% by 3% inch booklet, with open ends, printed on 
Repouss¢ Onyx Bond. The text is printed in Caslon Old Style and Caslon 
Italic, with Engravers’ Old English for headings. Each page is enclosed 
with a dainty border in art brown, and the printing is on the odd pages 
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only. The cover is of dressed kid, tied with a silk cord, and the printing 
is in imitation of hand-tooling. This effect is produced by printing a line 
engraving in a brown tint with a heavy impression. Two stylish cards are 
reproduced. 

THE far-reaching influence of technical instruction is shown to advan- 
tage in the twelfth volume of the Polytechnic Typographia, produced by 
the young printers of London, England. The typographical designs reveal 
genuine artistic talent and there is evidence of careful workmanship in 
the word and line spacing and the rule joinings. The colors are well chosen 
and harmonious. F. E. Alexander, ixustructor in presswork, deserves much 
credit for the excellent results that have been produced in the half-tone 
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printings. The three-color subjects, of which there are four examples, show 
strong delineation and a naturalistic treatment of tones. In addition to an 
extensive showing of the products of the students of the various depart- 
ments of the Polytechnic Annex, there is an instructive chapter on ‘‘ Three- 
color Process Printing,” by D. Greenhill; and other matters of interest to 
the trade. 

Harry M. Garnes, Richmond, Virginia, writes: ‘‘ Most of your repro- 
ductions are credited to employing printers. Is this because the journeyman 
does not send the work himself, or because he is only a journeyman? I 
should think that the man who does the actual work and who studies out 
the arrangements and combinations—-who makes the happy hits — should 
receive the credit, rather than he who owns the shop and hires him.” This 
department is most impartial in its credits and criticisms. It prefers to 
mention the designer or the compositor in most instances, and under no 
circumstances does it offer adverse criticism on specimens submitted by 
any one but the actual author of the work. The compositor’s name is some- 
times inadvertently omitted, while in other cases the absence of a signature 
is the result of modesty. Specimens of this kind are credited to the pub- 
lishers. A careful reading of the review will disclose the error of the asser- 
tion that most reproductions are credited to employing printers. The com- 
mercial printing submitted by the writer of the above letter does not merit 
reproduction. Much of the work would be improved by eliminating the 
rulework and underscoring. The presswork is poor. 
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Oakland, California, the specimens show lack of attention to details; Manz 
Engraving Company, Chicago, a Spanish dancing girl, by the three-color 
process, in their November blotter; Huntley S. Turner, Ayer, Massachusetts, 
an artistic envelope corner-card printed in two colors over a tint-block back- 
ground; Chase Brothers, Haverhill, Massachusetts, ‘‘ Suggestions,” for 
November, shows a marked improvement over previous issues; Thomas 
Todd, Boston, Massachusetts, an attractive desk calendar containing a 
clever home-made jingle; Alfred Allen Watts Company, New York city, a 
well-arranged and splendidly printed catalogue of rain coats; C. H. Jugen- 
sen, Sleepy Eye, Minnesota, the booklet submitted is a promising medium 
of publicity; Samuel Bingham’s Son Manufacturing Company, Chicago, a 
first-rate specimen of type art and half-tone printing, showing their exten- 
sive roller-manufacturing plant on Canal street, a group of salesmen, a list 
of users of Bingham products and an artistic page of reading matter; Smith 
& Porter Press, Boston, the Pilgrims’ Thanksgiving is well illustrated in a 
November desk calendar; the Canterbury Company, Chicago, ‘“‘ The Sales- 
man’s Creed ” is a specimen of dignified printing in orange and black, with 
a picture-frame border; the Art Printing Company, Augusta, Georgia, 
some clever chap-book creations; John T. Palmer Company, Philadelphia, 
a blotter with a handsome decorative panel, reprodiiced in three colors from 
an oil painting; Herald Publishing Company, Milford, Massachusetts, a 
few modern type-faces and up-to-date composition will add character to 
your work; James R. Harris, Elk Mound, Wisconsin, plain typework printed 
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An ornate letter-head printed in the shop of Eugene Biggers, Corsicana, 
Texas, for Hal Roorbach, at Ennis. ‘‘ Roorbach”’ in red, balance in black, 
on cloth-finished paper. 

THE Matthews-Northrup Works, Buffalo, presents a notable showing of 
designing, type art and letterpress in a collection of distinguished specimens 
of modern bookletmaking. The George Eastman dinner bill is an elaborate 
conception. Its cover-design is in rich colors and embossed on a background 
of solid gold, and an original style of composition is shown throughout. 
It is printed on hand-made paper, and its unique binding is a feature. The 
pages are imposed in consecutive order and printed on one side of the paper 
only. An ingenious plaited fold shows double pages with closed outer 
margins, open heads and lower edges deckled. The cover is of stiff boards, 
bound with parchment. The device is withdrawn from its embossed case 
by means of a protruding silk ribbon. “The Larter Gold Book” also is 
deserving of descriptive mention. Both of its outer cover-pages show a 
solid gold-bronzed effect with embossed design and lettering. The contents 
are a revelation in naturalistic reproduction by the half-tone process. The 
covers of a booklet of the Mercantile Safe Deposit Company represent the 
inside and outside of the massive doors and time locks of their safe deposit 
vault. The design is done in half-tone and completely covers both sides of 
the stock. This review should include mention of a handsome souvenir 
menu booklet of a luncheon given to President Roosevelt by the city of 
Richmond, Virginia, and a catalogue of advance information, printed for 
the Peerless Motor Car Company. 

Fontow1ne is a brief review of additional specimens received: William 
M. Clarkson, Geneva, New York, an example of perfect rule joining; George 
H. Ellis Company, Boston, Massachusetts, ‘‘ The Football Girl,’ a specimen 
of vigorous womanhood, in the November issue of a series of attractive 
monthly calendars; Adams County Free Press, Corning, Iowa, the post-card 
is neat and tasty; Lincoln Freie Presse, Lincoln, Nebraska, a novel blotter, 
printed in imitation of a pyrogravure; Stutes Printing Company, Spokane, 
Washington, novel type effects and harmonious color combinations have 
produced an interesting series of business cards; D. Gustafson, Red Wing, 
Minnesota, a package of choice booklets and commercial printing; Moffit & 
Son, Pilot Point, Texas, the large amount of reading matter in the poster 
is well arranged and the display is attractive; John F. Schneider, Denver, 
Colorado, fewer ornaments and a better quality of cover white would 
improve the folder; N. & G. Taylor Company, Philadelphia, “The Tenth 
Arrow of Ye Third Quiver,” a notable issue of a series of clever booklets ; 
Lennis Brannon, Talladega, Alabama, a striking letter-head, in Cathedral 
text, with rubricated initials; Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Washington, 





a panoramic view of a rich agricultural section of Washington, done in 
half-tone and issued as an advertising folder, sets forth the resources of 
the territory reached by an enterprising newspaper ; 


the Bay City Press, 





all that’s best in 
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Ennis, Texas 


in black ink is more effective than ornamented composition in all the colors 
of the rainbow; Edwin C. Van Alstyne, Hackensack, New Jersey, the golden 
wedding souvenir is original and attractive; the Herrick Press, Chicago, 
“Play to Win,” a novel post-card with a decorative panel showing the 
queen of diamonds up to date; Fred W. Haigh, Toledo, Ohio, a miniature 
insurance policy tipped on a desk calendar arouses interest and brings out 
a good point; Brown Printing Company, Ada, Indian Territory, the 
“Doss ” letter-head reveals better taste than the other ornamented and 
highly colored specimens submitted; John W. Little & Co., Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, “‘ Be not anxious,’ the text and sermon in a recent issue of 
a series of religious blotters; Binner-Wells Company, Chicago, Commercial 
Originality —as good. as its predecessors; Shaw & Borden Co.,: Spokane, 
Washington, ‘‘ Another Spokane Enterprise,” a handsome illustrated and 
descriptive booklet of the proposed building of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association; Natchez Printing Company, Natchez, Mississippi, the blotter 
announcement reveals a striking color effect; William J. Gregory, St. Louis, 
Missouri, a careful study of color values and close attention to mechanical 
details will effect necessary improvements in your work; Fred Weinmann, 
Frankfort Station, Illinois, all of the work is above the average and there 
is a noticeable improvement over previous specimens submitted; R. L. Polk 
Printing Company, Detroit, Michigan, the blotter is a good specimen of 
attractive display composition; McCurdy & Norwell Co., Rochester, New 
York, the cover of the new mail-order catalogue is clean-cut and attractive 
— it should encourage interest in the voluminous contents; Oscar W. Will- 
iams, Huron, South Dakota, plain typography has greater force than an 
intricate design of brass rules and ornaments. 





TYPEFOUNDERS’ SPECIMENS. 

THE Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, has prepared a handy series of 
indexed cards for the stoneman. Layouts of various forms are shown on 
individual cards, and these are arranged in a pocket for immediate refer- 
ence. It is a lasting advertisement for Inland products. 


Two BOOKLETS that deserve the attention of progressive printers are now 
issuing from the printing department of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany. The one is a showing of Flemish borders and the other illustrates 
the artistic possibilities of ‘“‘ Six Decorative Borders,” the Thistle, the San- 
som, the Teasel, the Meadow, the Grille and the Strand. The Flemish 
borders are characterful and pleasing, and may be worked to advantage in 
all classes of work. They are made for one or two colors. 





I AM a regular reader of your valuable magazine and 
find it a great help to me in my work.—A. W. St. John, 
South Berkeley, California. 
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Mr. H. FRIEDLANDER has taken the agency for THE 
INLAND PRINTER at Montreal, Canada, and is rapidly 
increasing his list of subscribers. 

Mr. Davin C. HUNTER, whose work was the subject of a 
descriptive article in the December number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, has formed a partnership with Mr. S. J. Ken- 
nedy,’ with studios at 735 Athenaeum building, Chicago. 


THE Eastern Tablet Company has recently purchased 
the factory and business of the Hopper-Morgan Company, 
tablet manufacturers, of Watertown, New York, and will 
succeed them in the business in that city. 

Mr. Louis LANGE, the expert in Brehmer machinery, 
has joined the selling force of the Charles Beck Paper 
Company, of Philadelphia, and will devote his time and 
attention solely to the productions of the Brehmer factory. 

THE Keith Paper Company, Turner’s Falls, Massa- 
chusetts, in order to meet the steadily growing require- 
ments of its business, is erecting extensive additions in the 
way of storerooms to its already large storage equipment. 

To BETTER accommodate his growing American trade, 
Karl Krause, Leipzig, Germany, manufacturer of machin- 
ery for bookbinders, etc., has established a branch house 
at 191-197 Center street, New York city, where a full line 
of Krause machines will be kept in stock. This branch will 
be in charge of Mr. H. Hinze and a capable staff of assist- 
ants. 

BARNES, CROSBY COMPANY has purchased the engraving 
establishment recently owned by C. L. Wright & Co., 
located at 182-186 West Fourtenth street, New York city, 
and has secured a five years’ lease of the premises. With 
the equipment thus obtained and the addition of much 
new apparatus which is being installed, the company will 
have one of the most complete engraving plants in the 
East. The location is an ideal one, being in the center of 
the business district. 

Mr. Louis SCHAUPPNER, long and favorably known to 
the printing trade in Chicago and elsewhere, has purchased 
an interest in the Western Printers Supply Company, of 
Chicago, and has associated himself with that concern. 
Mr. Schauppner is a practical printer and typefounder and 
represented in years past the Bruce & Conner Typefoundry, 
the American Typefounders Company and the Inland Type 
Foundry. Before the organization of the American Type- 
founders Company he was in business for himself, and as 
the Western Printers Supply Company will shortly take 
up the business of typefounding, Mr. Schauppner’s experi- 
ence as a practical printer, typefounder and salesman 
should be most valuable to his new interest. 

THE Crescent Embossing Company, of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, whose plant was damaged by fire October 14, was 
especially fortunate in making an early settlement with 
the insurance companies and in having their machinery 
department but slightly damaged. Operations were 
resumed October 25, and the company now reports its 
entire line of over twenty presses with an extra force of 
employees working thirteen hours a day, and that it is 
filling orders promptly for all its regular goods. The 
company carried a considerable stock of goods in New York 
city and has found this a very great benefit at this time. 
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WHERE HE TRIPPED. 


I often think of a man named Tripp who issued a daily 
in Fall River, Massachusetts, and never came to Boston 
without dropping in on me for an advertisement order; 
and it used to seem that there could be no price named 
that would be low enough to cause him to decline what 
was offered. Wondering what sort of a proposition I 
might be up against, I said to him one day, “ Mr. Tripp, 
there was a Fall River printer in here last week, that 
knows all about you and your paper, and he assured me 
that you only print seventy-five copies.” The poor man 
gave a start. His face expressed pain. He was silent 
for a moment, then rose, walked to the window, looked 
out, turned and came solemnly back to me and said, 
impressively, “ Mr. Rowell, I give you my word of honor 
I have never printed so small an issue as seventy-five 
copies since my paper was started.” He paused for fully 
half a minute and then added a saving clause —“ Unless 
it may have been on a very rainy day.”—From “ Forty 
Years an Advertising Agent,” by Geo. P. Rowell. 





COPYRIGHT OMISSION FATAL. 

That American books copyrighted in England might 
be reproduced in the United States from English editions 
without infringement of the American copyright law was 
the decision on Monday, December 18, 1905, of Judge 
Kohlsaat in the United States Circuit Court, Chicago. 
The result is expected to be a radical reduction in the 
price of many popular books supposed to be protected by 
American and English copyrights. The decision was in 
the case of the G. & C. Merriam Company against the 
United Dictionary Company, of Chicago, for alleged vio- 
lation of copyright in reproducing the Webster’s High- 
School Dictionary that had no notice of copyright in its 
English edition so as to evade English prejudice. This 
Judge Kohlsaat held to vitiate the copyright. The United 
Dictionary Company imported an English copy, photo- 
graphed it and procured plates for their own edition. 





A NEWSPAPER ESTIMATE. 

To me the Sun is often irresistibly funny. No paper 
likes to get into an argument with it. If it is attempted 
the opponent is likely to find himself high and dry, and to 
be seen to be in that position by others before he begins 
to realize it himself. I read an editorial in the Sun once 
that proceeded to relate the doings of a wise, gentlemanly 
man —#in the City Hall Park. There were seats in the 
park in those days, and this dignified gentleman was seen 
to buy two papers of a newsboy; he thereupon proceeded 
to an unoccupied bench, carefully spread the Herald upon 
it, and then sat down on the Herald, and read the Sun.— 
From “Forty Years an Advertising Agent,” by Geo. P. 
Rowell. 


A SOURCE OF PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


My INLAND PRINTER is an indispensahe daily con- 
venience, and I look forward all the month to the joy of 
wandering across from the country news-stand, with it 
under my arm, to the little print-shop where, through care- 
ful study of its pages, we have learned to do work dif- 
ferent from the ordinary kind.— Lyle L. Brown, Dover, 
Maine. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


I like THE INLAND PRINTER very much and secure some 
most valuable information from it.— Clifton C. Wood, 
Traer, Iowa. 
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FUSINESS. 


~~ NOTICES ~ 





This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








PRINTERS will be glad to know of the new Wilson 
Blocks, Jr., just placed on the market by A. F. Wanner & 
Co., manufacturers of the well-known and widely popular 
Wilson block. The Wilson Block, Jr., will fill a long-felt 
want in catalogue and edition offices. It is made in three 
sections, arranged so that they may be made up to any 
8vo size from the very smallest up to the largest. The 
construction of the block is on the same line as the regular 
Wilson block. The sections are cored out scientifically to 
make the block as light as is consistent with strength. The 
hooks are the narrow margin style on which patent was 
granted recently, and the brass catches are the patented 
removable kind. Further particulars may be had by appli- 
cation to the manufacturers, A. F. Wanner & Co., 298 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

NEW BENCH LINER. 

THE new bench liner, made by John Royle & Sons, 
Paterson, New Jersey, is a simple and inexpensive hand- 
operated machine for making graved border lines on 
photoengraved plates. The illustration herewith gives an 








ROYLE’S BENCH LINER. 


excellent idea of its construction and operation. Though 
small and compact, it will engrave border lines on plates 
up to 12 by 12 inches. Complete information and speci- 
fications may be had from the manufacturers. 





CALENDAR PADS. 


The line of calendar pads manufactured by the Sulli- 
van Printing Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, comprises 
a range of sizes from 1 by 1% inches to the “ Jumbo,” 
9% by 12% inches, one day to a sheet, and the styles are 
almost equally varied. This wide range for selection, and 
the fact that all orders, however large, are shipped the 
same day they are received, has created such a demand for 
its goods that the company claims to sell more calendar 
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pads than all other houses combined. Its 1907 samples 
and sample books are now ready, and may be had for the 
asking. 





NEW SALESROOMS OF THE F. WESEL COMPANY 
IN NEW YORK. 


The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company has opened a 
new salesroom in New York city. The address is No. 10 
Spruce street, which is just off of Park Row, near the 
bridge entrance. This room was formerly occupied by the 
offices of George P. Rowell & Co., publishers of Printers’ 
Ink. It is directly opposite the site of the Wesel Company’s 
old location at 11 Spruce street, which they occupied dur- 
ing 1883-96, and which is now the home of the New York 
Daily Press. 

This new salesroom is now the headquarters of the 
company’s New York city salesmen. A full stock of Wesel 





J. X. BRANDS. 


supplies for the allied trades will be carried at all times 
and the complete facilities at the Wesel factory on Cran- 
berry street, Brooklyn, just across the bridge, will be 
maintained as heretofore. 

Mr. J. X. Brands is local manager for the New York 
city branch. He is a man who thoroughly knows the con- 
ditions existing in the printing and platemaking trades, 
as he devoted ten of the early years of his life to the daily 
newspaper business. He entered the supply business in 
1882 by identifying himself with the Chicago Newspaper 
Union, remaining with that concern until the organization 
of the American Type Founders Company, in 1892, and in 
1895 he took charge of their Portland (Ore.) branch. In 
1904 he came to the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 
and it goes without saying that the interests of their cus- 
tomers in New York city and vicinity are in good hands. 


THE OLDEST UP-TO-DATE PLATEN PRESS. 


As the printing world knows, there are three general 
types of platen presses, the Gordon, the Colt’s Armory- 
Universal and the Peerless. The last-named type has been 
modified in the production of the Golding and Prouty 
presses. The Peerless job press was first built in March, 
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1877, and the Peerless factory is to-day the oldest printing 
machinery factory in commercial operation in America. 
The Peerless press has kept pace with the increasing 
demands of the printer for a fast, strong and highly effi- 
cient machine by modernizing the equipment as rapidly 
as needed, and to-day has every facility for the manufac- 
ture of machines on the interchangeable basis so generally 
followed by the American manufacturers of the present 
day. With a record of eight thousand machines in satis- 
factory operation in all parts of the United States and in 
Mexico, South America, India, Australia and other parts 
of the world, the Peerless Printing Press Company has 
an enviable position in its field. Read their advertise- 
ment in this issue and send for 1905 booklet. It is worth 
while. 





THE NEW CENTURY FOUNTAIN 


Is a time-saver and profitmaker from every viewpoint, 
being invented, built and patented by a pressman, with 
every detail carefully studied to meet the pressman’s 
requirement. Its winning features 
are: simplicity of construction, being 
easily taken apart in a few seconds 
without screw-driver or wrench; ink 
flow easily regulated from nothing to 
a nonpareil with one screw; roller 
contact quickly adjusted from a hair 
to a half inch, making it possible to 
easily maintain the uniform color so 
essential to good printing; positively 
will not mark the print; quick washup 
and no readjusting after washup; press 
capacity increased twenty per cent; will 
fit any size Chandler & Price, Challenge, 
S. & L., Cleveland, and Improved Gor- 
dons. If your presses are not equipped - 
with fountains, or if you are afflicted with “ fountain 
trouble,” get an illustrated descriptive circular, with opin- 
ions of users, from your dealer, or write the Wagner 
Manufacturing Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 











CROSS PAPER FEEDER. 


We draw the attention of every reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER to the two-page advertisement of the Cross Paper 
Feeder Company in this issue. There is a special pleasure 
in doing this, as there is a sermon therein on the wisdom 
of publicity of a good thing through the advertising pages 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. The three years of their corporate 
existence has shown a prodigious growth, and THE INLAND 
PRINTER has contributed somewhat to their success. 

It will be remembered that attention was first called to 
this machine in our edition of December, 1902, at which 
time they first appeared in public with a continuous feeder, 
attached to a 40 by 60 Cottrell press, at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, held in Boston in November of that year. 

As we stated at that time, the record they made was 
unprecedented for a new machine. We are informed by 
the manufacturers that this identical machine — the first 
pressfeeder they built —is now running at the Winthrop 
Press in New York, doing. just as good work as any 
machine they now build. This shows the correctness of 
the principle on which it was designed and the great care 
exercised that it should be as mechanically perfect as it 
could be made with the means at hand for testing its 
capabilities before placing it on the market. Factory 
tests, however, are never conclusive; the only way the 
merits of a machine for commercial work can be demon- 
strated is by putting it in the hands of an average 


mechanic to do work of a general character in a general 
way. While the mechanical principles on which the feeder 
is designed have never been changed, it was inevitable that 
commercial use would suggest changes to facilitate the 
handling of the machine by the operator. Outside of these 
operating changes, the most important improvement has 
been in shortening the feeder about two feet — their latest 
pattern machine is only two feet longer than the feedboard 
of press and takes up no floor space. This is a valuable 
consideration in pressrooms where space is contracted. 

The manufacturers state their pile style feeder is iden- 
tical with their continuous machine in its methods of sepa- 
ration and control of sheets, and is just as good a feeder 
with one exception. This point of inferiority is common to 
all feeders of the pile type, for this reason: a pile feeder 
can not be loaded while press is running — the time taken 
to reload means lost product. With the continuous feeder 
it runs as you load. No time is lost and the product is 
approximately the capacity of the press. 

On work-and-turn forms the ability to run while load- 
ing effects a considerable saving of time. This is so 
because the second side is placed on loader while white 
paper is running, and as soon as the first side is off the 
first sheet of the second side is down to press grippers, 
ready to run. 

They have also adapted the continuous feeder to the 
folding machine, the first announcement of which is made 
in this issue. Here again the ability to run while you load 
counts large in increased output. The extreme speed of 
folding machines necessitates frequent stops to reload a 
pile feeder. With a continuous feeder there are no stops. 
They predict this folder feeder will become immediately 
popular. 





ANDREWS & PITTMAN REGISTER BLOCK. 


We wish to call attention to the new register block 
and hook advertised by The Andrews & Pittman Manu- 
facturing Company. It is a very ingenious and unique 
scheme that reduces labor and time required on make-up 
and make-ready on forms for colorwork and _ close- 
register work to a minimum. The bases are made up to 
fit the press bed without chases, one piece for platen 
presses and two or four sections for cylinder presses. 
The hooks are universal in operation, being circular in 
form; there is no need of right, left or swivel top hooks, 
and a solid base without grooves or break in the surface 
is secured by inserting filler pieces in the holes under the 
plates. 

In making up a form the filler pieces are drawn and 
hooks inserted in positions required, thus simplifying the 
process of make-up. Printers contemplating additions to 
their plants will make no error in investigating the ideal 
register block before placing their orders. 





THE PUNCHING MACHINE. 


Since the demand for loose-leaf work has become so 
great, the punching machine has become a necessity in 
almost all printing-offices. The trouble has been that a 
good manufacturing tool required more of an outlay than 
most printers felt warranted in making, while the machines 
which were within easy reach were mere playthings, which 
were good for but very light usage. It was with this idea 
in mind that the new American Multiplex Punch was 
designed. This machine is extra heavy. The construc- 
tion is simple, but such that will insure work of absolute 
accuracy and alignment and at a speed which can not be 
exceeded on any punching machine made. As the price is 
extremely moderate, hundreds of printers will doubtless 
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be glad to avail themselves of an opportunity to secure one- 


of these machines. For further particulars see advertise- 
ment on another page of this magazine, or write the manu- 
facturers, A. F. Wanner & Co., 298 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 





NEW MANAGER UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY 
COMPANY. 


The United Printing Machinery Company, with the 
good fortune that seems to be following it lately, has 
secured for the manager of its New York store, at 12 
Spruce street, Mr. Custis E. Roleau. Mr. Roleau is a 
man so well known to the printing trade that it is almost 
superfluous to go into the details of his previous career. 





MR. CUSTIS E. ROLEAU, 
New York Manager United Printing Machinery Company. 


Briefly, he was born in New Haven, Vermont, July 4, 
1865, and had the advantage of serving an apprenticeship 
—one of those old-time kind—that went to make him 
thorough in the minutest details of the printing trade. 
This was in the office of the Argus and Patriot, of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. His apprenticeship completed, with char- 
acteristic energy he decided to broaden his experience and 
departed for Chicago in 1890, where he was employed as 
compositor in several of the largest offices, gradually being 
promoted through the position of foreman to that of man- 
ager. In 1895 his tireless energy and thorough knowledge 
of the business secured his promotion to a position where 
he was recognized as a coming man in the trade. He con- 
firmed this judgment by founding, in the same year, the 
Crescent Type Foundry, of Chicago, Illinois, and man- 
aged it with success until December, 1900, having secured 
by that time an assured position among the leaders in 
the printing business. 

In 1901 he was selected as manager for the Bruce Type 
Foundry, of New York, and accepted the position. Com- 
ing to New York he ably entered into the negotiations 
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which led to the clearing up of the unfortunate situation 
in the typefounders’ business of those days. 

In 1902 the Malta-Vita Pure Food Company, of Battle 
Creek, recognizing his managerial capacity, made him a 
handsome offer to go West and become the secretary and 
manager of the company. He succeeded, after a long spell 
of hard work, in placing the Malta-Vita Company on a 
sound and well organized basis, which has resulted in its 
paying satisfactory dividends. 

The United Printing Machinery Company, in its search 
for a man whose caliber was equal to the handling of 
its present and prospective plans for the expansion of 
its business, made a bid to bring him back into more 
direct touch with the trade which had been his first love. 
Much against the will of the management of the Malta- 
Vita Company, who asked a reconsideration of his decision, 
he resigned and is now in the charge of the New York store 
of the United Printing Machinery Company. His leave- 
taking at Battle Creek was memorable for a full gathering 
of the Malta-Vita Company, employers and employees. 
Mr. H. N. Higginbotham, president of the World’s Fair 
Columbian Exposition; Mr. J. M. Studebaker, president 
of Studebaker Brothers Manufacturing Company, South 
Bend, Indiana, and Mr. H. W. Morganthaler, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, constituted the committee which presented to 
Mr. Roleau a magnificent watch and chain, with -a reso- 
lution embodying the sincere regret of the company at his 
decision to leave them, and their best wishes in his future 
career. Mr. Studebaker has since called at the United 
Printing Machinery Company’s New York store, to be 
sure that the Malta-Vita Company’s former manager is 
comfortably installed and doing well. Mr. Roleau’s old 
friends in the printing trade have made the United Print- 
ing Machinery Company’s store at 12 Spruce street look 
busier than ever, calling to congratulate him on his return 
to New York, and to wish him good luck in an enterprise 
which is fast becoming the leader in its lines. 





READS PROOF SIXTY YEARS. 


Raymond Lynch, the veteran proofreader of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, was retired by that paper December 
21 on a pension for life at full pay. 

Mr. Lynch was born in Louisville in 1824, and in 1836 
was apprenticed to the Louisville Journal, published by 
George D. Prentice and George W. Weissinger. He joined 
the Courier-Journal when it absorbed the Journal and the 
Democrat in 1868. 

On January 28 next he would have served exactly sev- 
enty years. He is probably the oldest living proofreader, 
and is still mentally active. 





HIS FIRST ATTEMPT. 


The “ new reporter,” who is never so much the subject 
as the object of amusing stories, appeared in Chicago 
journalism the other day, and was sent to investigate a 
quarrel. This is what he wrote: “A man killed a dog 
belonging to another man. The son of the man whose dog 
was killed proceeded to whip the man who killed the dog of 
the man he was the son of. The man who was the son of 
the man whose dog was killed was arrested on complaint 
of the man who was assaulted by the son of the man whose 
dog the man who was assaulted had killed.” 





WORK COMES EASIER NOW. 

I have been doing jobwork for the past twelve years, but 
have accomplished better effects and with more ease during 
the past few months, since I have been studying THE 
INLAND PRINTER.— E. W. Rice, Bartow, Florida. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 
cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words 
or less, each additional 10 woras or less 40 cents, under any of the other 
headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to in- 
sure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 


COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass 
through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details 
shown; 74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing 
and illustrating in connection with typography; containing complete 

instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 

beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor 

of the Art Student and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 

ed pages, cloth, $2.00 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 











ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on “the art of electrotyping by the 
latest known methods, containing the historical review of the. subject, 

full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete instruc- 

tions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, Editor of 

“ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of THE INLAND PRINTER; 

— pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 


FOR SALE.— Earhart’s Color Printer in good condition. J 57. 


2 PRACTICAL COLORIST, an $8.00 illustrated book on use 
of colors in printing free; send stamp for particulars; a rare oppor- 
tunity. THE SHELDON PRESS, Burlington, V 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. 
This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book 
forms, and shows, in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise instructions; several chapters are devoted 
to “‘making ” the margins; 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible, 
gold side stamp, $1.00. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions for 

producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapters 
on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork; no pains have been 
spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has been avoided ; 
no theories have been advanced; profuse examples show the varied forms 
of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully illustrated, with 
progressive proofs; blue silk cloth, gold embossed, revised edition, $2.00. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRACTICAIs FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its 

name indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most 
practical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 




















' BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


DO YOU WISH to sell or ad a publishing or printing business? FRANK 
H. KNOX, Albany, N. 








FOR SALE.—- A prosperous news and job office (lot and building included) 
in prosperous Indiana town; cash price $550; cause for selling — fail- 
ing health. J 91. 





FOR SALE.—An up-to-date printing and binding business in one of the 

most progressive cities of Canada; established 1891; an excellent oppor- 
tunity for securing a live, go-ahead business; will stand closest investiga- 
tion; offered at fair valuation for personal reasons; capital required, 
about $55,000. W 10 





FOR SALE.— First-class engraving plant, thoroughly equipped with modern 

machinery and appliances for process and wood engraving; located in 
city of 50,000; large publishing center and excellent field for further 
development of ‘business ; plant has excellent trade and is making money ; 
ill health of proprietor sole reason for selling; will stand closest investi- 
gation; only parties meaning business need apply. J 42 





FOR SALE.— One-half interest in one of the best established printing and 

binding establishments in the South; established 35 years; business, 
$50,000 per annum; population, 25,000 and capital of State; bad health 
reason for selling; has paid twenty-five per cent on price asked for 10 
years, besides $10,000 in betterments. J 70. 





FOR SALE.— Printing and stationery business; $35,000 annually; also 
newspaper; fine plant; established trade; rare opening. J 69. 





FOR SALE.—The Home Printing Company plant of Atchison, Kansas, con- 

sisting of well-equipped bookbindery, job printing and show printing 
outfits, will be sold at auction January 15, 1906; this is a snap for some 
one. J. B. CHAPMAN, Trustee, Atchison, Kansas. 





FOR SALE.—Weekly newspaper and job office in central Indiana; town of 
1,500; $1,200 cash, or time. J 9. 


NEWSPAPER OPPORTUNITY.— $4,000 will buy well-established, semi- 

weekly and job office in one of the richest and healthiest counties of the 
South; golden chance for one who can make good; rigid investigation 
invited. J 50 


OWING TO INCREASING BUSINESS I offer for sale one-third or one-half 

interest in best paying job office in fastest growing city on Pacific coast ; 
doing business of $17,000 yearly without soliciting; with inside or outside 
man as partner could increase output to $25,000; no incumbrance. J 51. 











$25,000 buys one-third interest in progressive printing and binding estab- 

lishment; State metropolis of 250,000 population; money wanted for 
working capital to handle new business; $2,000 salary and eight to twelve 
per cent sure on capital invested. a 





$4,000 cash buys half interest in Democratic paper and well-equipped job 

plant in rapidly developing field; country growing; county seat town 
(3,000 population) booming and building; great surrounding development 
in progress; leading paper town and county, oldest also; business steadily 
growing and congenial partner; chance to grow unlimited ; investigate. 
R. E. LOCKWOOD, Weiser, Idaho. 


MIDDLE WEST ‘trade paper with over 5,000 paying subscribers can be 
bought for about its gross business — $23,500; details to responsible 
parties. Write EMERSON P. HARRIS, 253 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING, written by P. J. Lawlor, and pub- 

lished under the title ‘“‘ Embossing Made Easy”; we have had this 
book thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a chapter on 
cylinder press embossing; contains instructions for embossing by the 
various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, for making dies from 
various materials readily obtained by every printer; also for etching dies 
on zinc; there are cuts of the necessary tools, and a diagram showing the 
operation of the dies when put on the press; 75 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by William J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic 
work on the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing 
much valuable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, 
$1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and 
there are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent 
critics; as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, 
the text is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half- 
tones from original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 7% by 9%, art 
vellum cloth, combination white and purple or full purple, agg edition 
de luxe, red or brown India ooze leather, $4.00; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 
76 pages, bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete 
in every way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and 
exhaustive index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


FOR SALE.— Harris press, 15 by 18, both top and bottom sheet feed; 
perfect condition. J 465. 


FOR SALE.— Harris press, motor, plate bender, stereotyping outfit and 
shafting, all good as new, only used short time; $1,200 spot cash. 
THALMANN PRINTING INK COMPANY, 400 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE.— MACHINERY in perfect order, at rock-bottom prices: 

8 Wharfedale two-color presses, 26 by 42 bed, 4 face rollers ; 

5 No. 4 stop-cylinder Cottrell presses, with ‘chain front’ sheet delivery, 
30 by 41% bed, 5 face rollers; 

1 No. 5 stop- cylinder Cottrell press, with chain front sheet delivery, 
33 by 46 bed, 6 face rollers; 

1 Hoe drum, 17 by 20% bed, 2 face rollers ; 

1 Sheridan Perfect Gem lever paper-cutter, 30-inch ; 

1 Sheridan Automatic power paper-cutter, 36-inch ; 

2 Acme power paper-cutters, 32-inch ; 

1 Rotary cutting machine, cuts 37- inch roll, cone speed ; 

4 Hydraulic presses, 10-inch rams, 25 by 34 platens; 
prices and further particulars on application. THE U. S. PLAYING CARD 
CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















FOR SALE.-— One Cottrell & Babcock cylinder press, printing 22-inch sheet ; 
in excellent condition; will sacrifice at $150 if taken at once. F. M 
WHEELOCK, 53 Exchange st., Portland, Maine. 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing ‘trade, for the use of the printer 
and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, 
marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed 
leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much 
other valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





FOR SALE.— One new Miehle flat-bed press, 89 by 53 inches, purchased in 

the spring; four-roller, new movement, and as good as a new press in 
every way. Address or call, THE NEW VOICE COMPANY, 139 E. 56th st., 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE.— Onc Simplex machine i in good condition; also about 800 Ibs. 
8-point Roman. CATHOLIC UNIV ERSE PUB. CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Knife Grinder 


THE BLACKHALL MFG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
If interested, write us. Complete Bindery outfits. 


SIM PLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE— Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E— To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 
44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra, 
Style C—Extra heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
90-in. $225. 




















THE INLAND PRINTER 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





FOR SALE.— One two-letter Mergenthaler Linotype machine in good con- 
dition. J 64. 





FOR SALE. — Rebuilt cylinder presses: 

16 by 23 Cottrell drum, air, =, 2 roller; 

20 by 25 Hoe drum, wire, tapeless, 2 roller ; 

27 by 85 Potter drum, wire, tapeless, 4 roller, 6 folio; 

33 by 47 Cottrell drum, wire, tapeless, 2 roller, 6 quarto; 

38 by 47 Hoe drum, wire, tapeless, 2 roller, 6 quarto ; 

88 by 48 Cranston drum, air, tapeless, 2 roller, 6 quarto; 

26 by 36 Campbell 2-revolution, front delivery, 2 roller, 6 quarto; 

87 by 52 Campbell 2- revolution, front delivery, 4 roller, table. dist. ; 

e. by 56 Century 2-revolution, front delivery, 4 roller, practically new; 

ny others on hand, all guaranteed first-class; close inspection solicited. 

BRONSON. 54 N. Clinton a —— 





HELP WANTED. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland 
Printer Employment Exchange and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. Situations: were secured during the past month for 
the following: Job-printers, 6; machinist operators, 2; Linotype operators, 
9; superintendents and foremen, 4; all-round men, 11; bookbinders, 3 ; 
stoneman, 1; compositor, 1; ad.-men, 2; make-up, 1; artists and photo- 
3; » 13; proofreaders, 2; editors and reporters, 2. 
Registration le "31. 00; name remains on list until situation is secured; 
blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Artists. 











WANTED.—A good mechanical artist; one who can retouch photos. J 2. 





Composing-room. 


PRINTERS WANTED.— Union or non-union; compositors and stoneman to 
work in one of the best equipped plants in the country; 54 hours 
= and good pay. GRAND RAPIDS ENGRAVING CO., Grand Rapids, 

ich. 








WANTED.— Strictly first-class composing-room foreman; must know high- 

grade catalogue work thoroughly; present foreman a — = 
years; good opportunity to man who knows the business ; fully co 
cerning ability, references, salary wanted, etc. aRIEFITE. ’STILLINGS 
PRESS, 368 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


FOREMAN to take charge of ayn ia foundry in central State; give 
references and full particulars as to ability. J 38. 








Engravers. 


BLOCKER, yg tm gr ao Large Eastern engraving house wants a 
man to do bi ocking and miscellaneous work in routing and blocking 
department ; ay a first-class router and prover. J 39. 


WANTED.— A copperplate engraver to run plant on commission; 
a for right party. ALABAMA ENGRAVING co., Birnting. 











AN IMPORTANT EUROPEAN color and printing-ink manufactory wishes to 

engage for its United States branch a reliable, sharp and energetic man- 
ager with good connections, and thoroughly acquainted with the printing 
trade; only first-class applicants with long years’ experience will be con- 
sidered; offers with full particulars to be addressed to J 40. 


Operators and M 
GOOD OPPORTUNITY for first-class Linotype operator with capital to 


enter firm now doing fine business, by furnishing one-half capital for an 
additional mathine; first-class trade line already established. J 15 








hinicts 








603 


SALESMAN to sell ink and supplies; must be acquainted among printing 
trade in Ohio and Pennsylvania; state salary, experience and full par- 
ticulars. A. K., Room 4, Eagle building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WANTED.—A hustling, energetic working foreman or superintendent; one 

who can take full charge and make every minute count in a printing 
plant employing 15 people; must be prepared to take a financial interest in 
the business, which has been established 15 years and is making money; 
a rare opportunity for the right man to step into a profitable, permanent 
position in one of the best cities of the middle West; for further particu- 
lars, address J 11. 


WANTED.—A practical lithographer who wants to go into business. 





J 36. 





WANTED.— Chicago wholesale paper house wants several bright, ambitious 

young men of good appearance and good character to learn the paper 
business; must know something of paper and its uses; moderate wages to 
start; can also use man who has had some experience in printing and 
advertising ; give references, wages and full particulars in first letter. J 12. 


J 90. 





WANTED.— Good commercial lithograph transferrer. 





WANTED.—Thoroughly reliable and capable man to sell engraving and 

printing of high-grade catalogue work; must be an experienced man 
who can command good salary; good position for the right man. GRAND 
RAPIDS ENGRAVING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 
Employment Exchange hag lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which are furnished free of charge. The following are now listed 





with us, seeking employment: Superintendents and foremen, 22; make-up, 
af 2 and business managers, 4; stonemen, 2; ad. -men, 5; 
proofreaders, 5;+stereotyper, 1; editors and reporters, 3; photoengravers, 


4; bookbinders, 8; 
machinist operators, 19; 
toonist, 1; all-round men, li; 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago.” 


Artists. 


A FIRST-CLASS figure artist wishes position; criginal wash drawings for 
book illustrations, cover-designs or advertising; decorative color-work 
planned for catalogues; photographs painted up and retouched; expert 
colorist cap*ble of taking charge of art department. BOX E, Ellisburg, 
«Be 


Linotype machinists, 4; Linotype operators, 10; 
pressmen, 15; compositors, 2; artist and car- 
job- printers, 17. Address THE INLAND 











ARTIST of wide and varied experience in commercial design and illustra- 
tion, man of ideas and thorough understanding of advertising require- 
ments, wishes to enter employ of high-class printing. house. 3. 


FIRST-CLASS h her desires position after December 
p ae at : 





ical photo-r 








Composing-room. 





SITUATION WANTED.—As working foreman in job composing-room by 
thoroughly competent, reliable and experienced man; does not use 
intoxicants or tobacco; references from last employer. J 3& 





Engravers. 


A-1 ZINC ETCHER, long experience, sober, —— desires steady position 
in open shop; Canada or Western States. 








PHOTOENGRAVER for half-tone and colors, special Qa in emul- 

sion, reducing 9 operations to 3 only, no failure; ETCHER for half- 
tone and color, first-class hand, quick, desire positions; both men, well 
trained in first European and American houses, are eas g 3 ” doing 
work and able to run a plant at comparatively small costs. J 8 


PRACTICAL PHOTOENGRAVER, long experience, familiar with trade con- 
ditions, believer in hustling ‘and producing results, desires position as 
manager. J 60. 








Manager. 





Pressroom. 





WANTED.— Foreman and expert cylinder pressman on half-tones; young 
man with experience in large shop preferred; chance for advancement ; 

send references, samples, state wages in first letter; communications confi- 

RADCLIFFE PRINTING CO., Oswego, N. Y. 











dential; no strike. 
WANTED.— Foreman for 6 platen presses; steady eens also one 
artistic job-compositor; union office; best wages. J 37. 
Miscellaneous. 
NEW YORK CITY SALESMAN to sell inks and supplies; must be 


acquainted among printing and litho trade; state salary, experience and 
particulars. Address letter only, A. K., Room 4, Eagle building, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRINTING MACHINERY SALESMAN.— Must be experienced in this line. 
Address letter only, with experience and particulars, A. K., m 4, 
Eagle building, Brooklyn, N. Y 








WANTED.— Position as manager of a newspaper; long experience. C. G. 


SMITH, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Operators and Machinists. 


A COMPETENT LINOTYPE MACHINIST, who can set a small string, 
wants a position as operator-machinist. J 5. 








A YOUNG mechanical engineer is prepared to accept one or two years’ 

engagement; qualifications — 6 years’ apprenticeship in —_ machine 
shop; 3 years in Lanston Monotype toolroom, England; 5 years’ colonial 
experience in erecting, reorganizing and running Monotype and _—— 
installations, doing own repairs; excellent credentials; further parti 
from this office. 52. 


EXPERT MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 
employed, wants change; union; 
abstainer; 7 years’ experience. J 68. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST desires change; sober, reliable and A-1 workman ; 
references furnished; West preferred; book or news. 63 





exceptionally good man, always 
ean rebuild; 31, married, total 











PRINTS 
BRIGHT 


GOLD 





Rich Gold, . . . $3.00 per Ib. 

Pale Gold, . . . 3. ee 

Copteis oss . SG * 
(SEE INSERT, APRIL, 1905) Aluminum, .. 4.00 ‘ 








RIESSNER'S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 
Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 


Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal to 
Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 


ph fo % T. RIESSNER 
scabs 57 Gold Street, NEW YORK 











THE INLAND PRINTER 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Operators and Machinists. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, German and English, industrious and 
thoroughly reliable, is desirous of suitable position. H. MULLER, 1651 
Madison ave., New York city. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST wants a job; best reference; 
G., 66 Green st., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 





that’s all. H. L. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR. — Capable taking charge “ed or job plant; 
single or double machines; quick, reliable, union. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR, competent and reliable, desires change; 6 years’ 
experience care of machines ; best references. ‘“‘ OPERATOR,” Plains, 
Pa. 





OPERATOR desires position where he can get good opportunity to improve ; 

speed 4,000; temperate, steady; machine to be in good order, as do not 
pretend to be a machinist; Pacific coast or Western towns preferred; open 
for engagement the latter part of January. J 92. 





Pressroom. 





CYLINDER AND ROTARY PRESSMAN, A-1 on all classes of work, best of 
reference on rotary work, would like to make a change; have good 
reasons; union; prefer the East. J 59. 





FOREMANSHIP of pressroom by a good poe a on colorwork ; 
9 years’ experience in folding box work. J 2 





FOREMANSHIP of pressroom by good, practical man; have executive abil- 
ity to handle men and show results; understand all grades of work. 
J 84. 





PRESSMAN desires change; with first-class firm in the West doing high- 
grade commercial, blank-book and catalogue; West preferred; do not 
82. 


answer unless wages are $24 or over; union. 





WANTED.—A position by a first-class ong 3 and cylinder pressman. WAL- 
Ws 


TER CAVELL, General Delivery, Troy, N 





14 years’ experience on three-deckers 


WEB PRESSMAN wants situation; 
best refer- 


and other newspaper perfecting presses; good press erector ; 
ence. J 30. 





Miscellaneous. 





FIRST-CLASS Linotype operator, and make-up and stoneman want positions 

in up-to-date open shops; both non-union and strictly temperate; 
employed, but wish to change; go anywhere; South or Middle West pre- 
ferred. M. M. WILD, 21 Cumberland st.; Boston, Mass. 





MAN OF ABILITY, commercial artist with many years’ experience as 

photoengraving and booklet traveling salesman (East), thoroughly 
equipped to estimate on booklet, catalogue, high-grade printing and color- 
work, also capable to fill position as manager or department foreman, offers 
his services; hustler, steady; highest references furnished. J 79 





PRINTING-INK MAKER.—All-round black and color man, 15 years’ experi- 
ence; can match any shade or color; first-class reference; open to 
engagement January 1. JI 67. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WE WILL BUY one or two pairs of Linotype first elevator jaws (one- 
letter) ; state condition and iowest cash price. J 47. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only 
$5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from 
drawings made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use’? cold matrix sheets, $1. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. Thirty- third st., New York, N. Y. 
ANYBODY CAN MAKE. CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 








IMPROVED THALER KEYBOARD.— Made of metal; instructions in fin- 

gering; bell announces finished line; detachable copyholder; send for 
literature; price, $4. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 453 “0” st., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





PHOTOLITHOGRAPUY.—-A simple, certain, quick, practical process, suited 
to any lithographic or photoengraving establishment. GEO. ADDLE- 
MAN, Hamilton, Ohio. 


PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS.—Three-color filters and dry plates for sale; 
guaranteed; write at once. WM. MACHRIS, Hackensack, N. J. 








PRINTERS everywhere find the producing of imitation typewritten letters 

a most profitable side line. Ours is the leading circular letter firm in 
Chicago, printing millions of letters weekly on our platen and Harris presses. 

We make our own inks and typewriter ribbons, and guarantee perfect 
work in every way. 

Full instructions for operating the process furnished all users of our 
supplies. No apparatus of any kind required, and no royalties. 

PRICES. 

Ink for circular letter printing, per lb., any color, black, blue, nies 

purple, brown or red, per Ib..... 
Typewriter ribbons exactly matching, ‘per dozen 

Special prices to large users. 

M. M. ROTHSCHILD, 
Circular Letter Specialist, 
96 Fifth ave., Chicago. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD.— Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 
by 9 inches; 3 for 30 cents, 7 for 50 cents, 12 for 80 cents postpaid, 
THE. INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





WANTED.— Specialties and machinery to manufacture for the pressroom. 
J 46. 





The printer’s best advertising medium. If 
you want to see the best service out to make 


BLO I I ERS them attractive, send for samples and par- 


ticulars of our color plates for blotters. CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio. 


Printers and stationers A PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 


Profits large and-demand increasing. 


RUBBER. ST AMPS Investigate Complete outfits from 


Write for catalogue. 
PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 3 E. GERMAN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 











SPATULA CUT CATALOGUE (7th ed.). Thousands of beautiful 
and appropriate half-tone and line cuts for ads., booklets, ete. Over 100 
pp., 94 x 124, 50c. (refunded on $2 order). BEAUTY BOOK—Full- 
page art pictures from photos of 60 of the most beautiful women in the 
world, 26c. Electros for sale. Both, 70c. Stamps taken. f 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Building, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
The Best and 


Peerless Padding Glue ‘cicssest 


Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 
Don’t Mould. Samples and prices on application. 


Cleland Chemical Co.,910A Greene Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
PLAIN or FANCY 


TINT PLATES cir ede wits 


The EASY-QUICK COLOR PLATE OUTFIT 
Write for Booklet W. J. HEDDEN, NEW ALBANY, IND. 


INDISPENSABLE TO JOB PRINTERS! 


BERKSHIRE FEED-GAUGE FOR PLATEN PRESSES. 
Instantly adjustable. Attached to top tympan sheet only. 

Will not slip. Will not destroy tympan packing. 50 cents in 
coin per set of three. Send for free sample. 


BERKSHIRE SPECIALTY CO., Dept. B, Pittsfield, Mass. 



































Nearly 1000 Printers are using our 
Gas or Gasoline Engines 


It will pay you to send for our catalogue. State number t 
and size of your presses and we will give full information. 


BATES & EDMONDS;‘MOTOR CO. 
Department B LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Barnuart Bros. & SprnpLer, Westenn. Agents, Cutcago, ILL. 


SECONDHAND MOTORS 


We carry a stock of 800 machines, all finished like new and fully 
guaranteed. All voltages, sizes and kinds. Write us to-day. 


GUARANTEE ELECTRIC CO., Adams and Clinton Sts., Chicago 


LOOK |. WIRE LOOPS 
& To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 
The Universal Wire Loop 
Is the cheapest and best device for 
“Stringing’’ Catalogs, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
Look Better and Won't Break or Wear Out. 
Let us send sample and quote you prices. 
WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


75 SHELBY STREET 
DETROIT...... MICHIGAN 














CFLNILOS 


Successors to 
Universal Wire Loop Co. 


PHONE M. 4813 














A RARE CHANCE 


The Susquehanna TRI-WEEKLY JOURNAL, 4 pages, 24 columns, good adver- 
tising and job patronage, four presses, lever paper cutter, plenty of type, all 
quake and everything to do business with, is for sale at a bargain. The present 
proprietor has conducted this business, personally, nearly thirty-five years, and 
now wishes to retire. Office is situated in Susquehanna,-which borough is 
joined by two other boroughs, Lanesboroand Oakland. Total population of the 
three towns, about 8,000. Largest engine shops on the Erie are at Susquehanna. 
Office is situated on two floors of rick block, directly opposite postoffice. 
Write at once to B. F. PRIDE, SUSQUEHANNA, PA, 
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IK. | YATES BUREAU 2?’ DESIGN 
b= x<*4| 263-269 DearbornSt. CHICAGO.I1LI. 


[Send Stamp jor Booklet: Write on. vour Business Stationery 


Type Fr 


YY 
DELIVERY 


he Connecticut Type Foundry, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A., in- 
troduced NICKEL ALLOY TYPE in 1883. Itis BETTER type. 
Sold as cheap as any and DELIVERED FREE. Express paid. 
Write for Specimen Book of new and up-to-date faces. 


“Roughin *® for the Trade 


We have put in a ROUGHING 

MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


BRAKES 
FOR ALL PLATEN PRESSES 


SOLD BY ALL BRANCHES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 




































{STANDARD INDEX CARD Co. |Ijj 
TOT7-709 ARCH STREET, PHILA., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
RECORD, TAB & GUIDE CARDS. 
Han Prnted. kuled & Accurately breCut. Far all 
makes of Cabinets Quahly, Lreculiand Aromplness 
Guaranteed Odd Suze Guides anyN2ot Pryections or 


Mphabelical Subdivisians “WN Us SMe Foo” 












ALL CARDS CUT AND RULED SINGLY. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE PRINTING TRADE. 
WH ITFI ELD’ NON-SMUTTING CARBON PA- 
PERS ARE IN A CLASS BY 
THEMSELVES. A PERFECT BLEND OF PURE CHEMICALS COM- 


POUNDED BY EXPERT CHEMISTS. WE HAVE LOTS OF VALUABLE 
INFORMATION IN OUR PRICE FOLDER. HAVE YOU A MANIFOLD 























WE CAN HELP YOU OUT WITH SAMPLES AND 
SUGGESTIONS WHICH WILL MAKE IT CLEAR AND AT A TRIFLE 
LESS THAN YOU ARE NOW PAYING. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS 


123 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


It doesn’t cost much 


to try our Padding Glue, and until-you do you won’t 
know what a really strong and flexible pad 1s. 
We use the materials and the care to insure making 
the highest grade padding glue, and you can rely on 
satisfactory results at all times. 
ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort St., NEW YORK 


























DRAWINGS 


MADE WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING 
INKS 


(Blacks and Colors) 









































Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best 
results in photo-engraving and lithographing are 
only produced by the best methods and means— 
the best results in Drafting, both mechanical and 
artistic, can only be attained by using the best 
Drawing Inks Higgins’ Drawing Inks. 


$ (Send for color card showing actual Inks.) 


At Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 


Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cts. each, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS 6& CO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 

Main Office, 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 


> 


ROTH MOTORS 


This cut shows six 
C. & P. Job Presses 
and an ‘‘ Optimus’’ 
Cylinder Press 
driven by 


ROTH 
MOTORS 











SOLD BY 


aati Barnhart Bros. 
— & Spindler 











Roth Bros. €>» Co., Inc. 


27 SOUTH CLINTON STREET - - CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


RACTICAL TREATISE ON 8 oswaxo 
CUTTING and CREASING | Matcisox 


Gives definite and detailed technical directions for the manufacture of 
folding boxes, including the making up of forms bending and shaping the rules, 
different patterns of boxes, preparation of blankets, presswork and finishing, 
together with rules for figuring stock and taking care of dies. Price, $2.50. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price to any address. 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 








The Mietz & Weiss Oil Engines 
1TO 75 H. P. 


Operated by common kerosene oil. Automatic in 
operation. .Absolutely reliable, and uniform in 
speed. Espedially adapted to operating printing- 
presses and linotype machines. Does not affect 
rate of insurance. 


- . 128-138 Mott St., 
“A: Mietz, Néw*forx 


[605] 


GOLD MEDAL 
ST. Lous, MO. 








DURANT COUNTERS 


STAND FOR DURABILITY 

z ACCURACY, RELIABILITY 
On the market for 27 years. Cost no more 
than others, and give most satisfaction. At- 
tachments for every style and make of press. 

Ask your dealer or write for catalogue. 


W. N. DURANT CO., - - = = MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FINTERS?® speciat Si ENVELOPS 


a a Factories make the Odd-Size or Special om or very thick or extra oe Envelops 
OU CAN DO IT if you write to Alfred L. Sewell, Niles.. -A 

ws was ook and many years Pres't and “a of Sewell-Clapp [Envoy] Sead q Co. 

ofChicago. Write to him at NILES, MICH.. 

ALSO write him about CALENDARS ai AD. NOVELTIES which you can make 


and sellat GOOD PROFIT ALL THROUGH THE YEAR. 


New, STEREOTYPING 
SCHREINER’S CROSS-CORE CASTING BOX 


The most perfect machine. Cast — size plates, 
type high, with crossing cores; the best base, saves 
time, saves metal, produces the best plates, saving time 
on the press. Plates move easily from the cover, by 
improved gauges and lifter. No warping or shrinking 
of plates. Saves all expense for metal or wood bases. 
Also, we have Stereotype Paper, ready to use, for the 
finest class of jobs, etc. 


FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, Mfr., Plainfield, New Jersey. 














To make Channels, Space-bands and 
Matrices smooth and "slick," use 
Dixon's Special Graphite No. 635 
siete) ata and Sample Free on Request 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








The Neidich Process of Imitating 
Typewriting (Ribbon Printing) 


Is the Standard Method for producing Imitation Typewritten 
Letters. Complete outfit costs $10.00. Send for samples. 


NEIDICH PROCESS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


} Let us help you to supply 
P OS CARDS your city and surrounding 
towns with the handsomest 


and highest quality of local cards ever made. Send us the photographs, we 
can do the rest for you (your imprint thereon, if desired). Our organization 
of “‘all artists” —designers, photographers, engravers, printers—is the best in 
Chicago. Convincing specimens sent on application. Glad to submit a 
sketch free any time, for any purpose. We make the best half-tone and 
color plates—the kind you have always wanted. Our prices are easy—just 
a. We do fine Plate Printing, any process. Special Calendar designs. 
Assortment of clean Post and Motto Cards, 50 cents per hundred. 


THE BELLMAN ASSOCIATION 
cin Printers’ Helpers 
to Printers. 355 Dearborn Street, .. CHICAGO, ILL. 


LET US MAKE YOUR HALF-TONES 


WINTER ROLLERS 


The VAN CIEBER ROMER Co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
WE MAKE — in castin ngs aa 9 the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 














Designers, 
Photographers, 











. REDUCOL COMPOUND . 


Not just ordinary Compound—the kind you’re pestered to death with 
requests to buy—but a kind you can ask your cost man to keep track 
of and find you’re saving money on before the first month is up. 
Repucot Compounp is absolutely neutral and can have no possible 
chemical reaction upon either rollers, pigment, ink or paper. It renders 
ink less *‘tacky,’’ preventing pulling and offsetting, and greatly 
improves the quality of your presswork. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL CO., . . . Indianapolis, Indiana. 











SELLING AGENTS 
Buffalo, Rochester, Pittsburg. 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Boston, Mass. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
506 Market St., San Francisco. 
New York. 


ALLING & Cory, 

CuaAS. BECK PAPER Co., LTD., 
AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 
Bay STATE CARD AND PAPER Co., 
JoHN LESLIE PAPER Co., 

Rosin & GOLDWATER, 

J. E. LINDE PAPER Co., 

















Drawing for Printers 





By ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of Zhe Art Student, and Director of the 
Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF DESIGNING 
and illustrating in connection with typography, containin 
complete instructions, fully illustrated, for the beginner as we’ 

as the more advanced student, which will enable any one who has a 
desire to learn pees whether connected with the apagned craft or 
not, to become as proficient in the art as it is possible to be through 
the "study of books. sees cloth; 240 pages; over 100 illustrations. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


116 Nassau STREET, 1) 120-130 SHERMAN ST. 
New York CHICAGO 














Partridge’s 

Reference Handbook of 
Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping By 


C. S. PARTRIDGE 


ONTAINS, in concise forms, all the 
information heretofore published on 
these subjects, together with facts, 
figures, hints and suggestions gleaned 
from practical workmen and from the 
author’s personal experience and 
observation. The book is an ency- 
clopedia of information for the prac- 
tical workman and the amateur, and 
is the result of much patient and 
painstaking research. It is essentially 
a reference book. The subjects are 

Price, carefully indexed and alphabetically 
$2.50 arranged for the convenience of the 
reader. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman St. 


























THe Fucus & Lanc Mrc. Co. 
Machinery 








29 bet Street : NEW YORK OWNERS OF 

328 Dearborn Street: : : : CHI p= 

150N. Foor Sect PRILADELPHIA . ‘ Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
misery. }RuTHERFORD.NJ. SUPPles for Lithographers Machinery 








and Printers 




















Improves 
Your Work 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


The McKinley Perfection 
Distributing Roller 


IF YOU HAVE NOT TRIED ONE LET US SEND YOU ONE ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Saves Ink 


, Distribution 


Simple but 
Effective 





A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


Gives Perfect 


GENTLEMEN,—We have had in use for several months 
seventeen Perfection Distributing Rollers furnished by you, 
which we find a very valuable attachment to our presses. 
We cordially recommend them to the consideration of any one 
feeling the need of improved distribution on the inking roller 
of printing or lithographic presses, and are confident any one 
purchasing them will be satisfied with the result. 

Yours respectfully, 


THE STROBRIDGE LITHOGRAPHING Co. 
Per N. W. STROBRIDGE. 





GENTLEMEN,— The Perfection Distributing Rollers 
which have been in use in our establishment for some time 
have given excellent results. 

The ink is distributed over a much greater surface, and 
we find we are using less ink and obtain a greater amount of 
impressions since we have been using this attachment on our 
presses. We can highly recommend them to all users of 
printing and lithographic presses, and have no doubt that 
they will give entire satisfaction. Very truly yours, 


Tue AMERICAN FinE Art Co. 








name ar imeaeiietingion 














MANUFACTURERS OF | 


HIGH-GRADE 


PRINTING | 
INKS 


| 


ae 
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~ DECIDE UPON 


» Che Chitlock 


G ——_5 FOR 1906 @_—== 




















reason for this. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the sales of THE WHITLOCK 
during 1905 were unprecedented in the history of that machine, 
the outlook for 1906 gives promise of even larger sales and an 
increasing list of satisfied customers. There certainly must be a 


@ We desire to express to the trade our thanks 


for the confidence shown in our production, and assure them of our untiring 
effort to continue to place upon the market a press that will fill every require- 
ment of the printing-office of to-day. 4 We ask prospective customers of 
cylinder presses to inquire regarding THE WHITLOCK before deciding on 
the purchase of presses for 1906. 








Western Agents 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco. 


Southern Agents: 
Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER @& BRO., 
44 West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 
European Agents: 


Messrs. T. W. @ C. B. SHERIDAN, 
46 Farringdon St., London, Eng. 





FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, ETC., WRITE 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING 
PRESS MFG. CO., of Derby, Conn. 


AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 
Fuller (Flatiron) Bldg., ?ii St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 
510 Weld Bldg., 176 Federal St. BOSTON, MASS. 









































“PERFECTION” 


Wire Stitchers 







Thousands 
used by the 
Best Firms in 
all parts of 
the World 


Manufactured by 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
143 Worth St., New York 


Toronto, Can. 
London, Eng. 
Leipzig, Ger. 











SJmpresstons of 
Hlodern Type Designs 
EY 


ARRANGED AND PRINTED BY 
NICKERSON & ORCUTT 
Brocton, Mass, 








30 pages, 6x9 inches, printed in colors, paper cover. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


E have purchased the entire edition 
of the above book at a price which 
enables us to offer it for 25 cents a copy. 


DON’T OVERLOOK 
this opportunity to 
secure a 50-cent 
book at half price. 


- 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 











American 


Lead and Rule 
Cutters 


AVE “shown the way” for five years. 
For five years they have steadily im- 
proved in quality and grown in populanty. 
Recent improvements in these machines make 
them so much better than the next best, that 
there is really no ground for comparison. There 
are none “just as good”— none near as good. 
Strong talk? Yes, but the facts justify it. You'll 
say so too after a trial, or even an inspection — 
for their superiority is as apparent as it is real. 
They are saving money —eaming money for 
others, why not for you? Better order 
one right now. 





FOUR STYLES 


No. 30—Automatic Locking Gauges 
Capacity, 105 picas, by nonpareils; also 


45 picas, by points - - - - - - $12.00 
No. 20—Automatic Locking Gauges 

Capacity, 105 picas by nonpareils - - 10.00 
No. 10—Graduated to Picas 

Capacity,84ems - - = - - - 7.00 
No. 1—Not Graduated 

Capacity, 14 inches - - - - - - 6.00 





ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 


MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


61-63 Ward Street, CHICAGO 








JOHN HADDON & CO... .LONDON. . . Sole Agents for Great Britain 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 











THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDER FOR TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES. 


Increases production, saves in cost of operation, insures perfect register. 





THE DEXTER RAPID DROP ROLL JOBBING, BOOK AND PAMPHLET FOLDING MACHINE. 


Folds 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages; also parallel 16’s and parallel 32’s two on. 
| Range of sizes, 22 in. x 32 in. to 38 in. x 50 in. 


Folders and Feeders of every description. 


worm) DEXTER FOLDER CO. ene 
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Dexter Bundling Presses 











THE DEXTER LIGHT DOUBLE HEAD POWER BUNDLING PRESS. 


Write for particulars. Shipped subject to trial and approval. 








§ OLE & G EN SF § 





Great Britain and Europe 


T.W. & C. B. SHeripan Co., London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEx. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, Joun Dickinson & Co. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban 





Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main Office AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Southern Agents —J. H. ScHroeTer & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mexico — Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 
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CROSS AUTOMATIC FEEDER ATTACHED TO FOLDING MACHINE 
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It runs 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— 38 Park Row 








as you load. 


a rear-delivery press, shows its extreme compactness — taking up no 

floor space whatever; also shows complete accessibility to all parts 
of press. This feeder is loaded as it runs, and will show a larger output 
than any other style feeder. 

The Continuous Feeder on opposite page, attached to a folding machine, 
is our latest production, and is, in our opinion, the greatest output pro- 
ducer yet devised for feeding to folding machines. 

The Cross Automatic Pile Feeder has the same method of separation 
and control as the Continuous Feeder, differing only in that it takes sheet 
from square pile of paper. 

All our automatic controlling devices are purely mechanical. 


CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 
Main Office: BOSTON, MASS., 185 Summer Street 


Pr | NHE above cut of Cross Automatic Continuous Feeder, attached to 





CHICAGO, ILL.—355 Dearborn Street 

















Cover Inks 


Start the New Year right 


@ If you have Cover Ink troubles, don’t 
drag them into the New Year; write us. 








@ Our Cover Inks work well, cover well, 

look bright, and at the same time go 
farther than any other cover inks which 
we know of. 


@ Only the best materials are used in 
their manufacture, and the same care 
exercised as with all of our other inks. 


@ A large printing house wrote us re- 
cently that the results which they obtained 
with our Cover Inks were far better than 
they ever dreamed of getting. 


@ Where quality and results are essential, —s 
Hellmuth’s Cover Inks are indispensable. | 5... 


Chas. Hellmuth "alte 


Manufacturing Agent for 


Kast & Ehinger 


CHICAGO Office and Factory : 
355-57-59 S. Clark St. 











NEW YORK Office and Factory : 
46-48 E. Houston St. 
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Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 


By placing the square over the impression of the 
job on the tympan in the proper position, and 
marking with a pencil along the left and lower 
edges, the gauges can be placed correctly at once. 


Will save its cost in one day’s use. 
Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
130 Sherman St., Chicago 











THE ONLY REASON 

















5 NE of my customers recently wrote to me that my black ink gave good satisfaction, 
", QO and the only reason he had not sent for other grades was, that other ink men 


‘Steg-eaeey sent out specimen books which enabled printers to order to better advantage. 
les ‘ Now that I had fallen into line, he requested a copy of my sample book and 





.€ promised to buy all from me. 


It seems strange that so many concerns through- 
‘J out the country thought the same way, and would pay the credit houses double 


and treble my prices, simply because they were obliged with a printed sample, notwithstanding my 
guarantee that I would match any shade or grade of ink that was ever manufactured for One Dollar 
a pound, with the possible exception of Carmines, Bronze Reds and Fine Purples. Since announ- 
cing my sample book, the printers of the country are flocking to me like birds to a sunny clime, and 


my supply will not stand the pressure much longer. 


File your application at once, as it may be the 


means of saving many dollars for you. Money back when goods are not found up to the highest 


standard of quality. 








ADDRESS 








PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 Spruce Street, New York 
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THE 
CRAWLEY BUNDLING 
(OR SIGNATURE) 
PRESS 

















The slotted head (patented) used on this machine 
enables you to tie in the middle of signatures, 
either way, without changing the machine. 


Greater power. 
Handles wider range of sheet sizes. ; 


Spectal advantages of 
Crawley Press 


over competitors Reiter ante. Write for 
p _ Simple — Strong — Cheap. Circular No. 12 
if you 


are interested. 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO. 
NEWPORT, KY., U.S. A. | 
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The Chandler & Price Gordons 


PERFECTION 
PERSONIFIED 


@ They are unequaled in Printing Press 
manufacture. 


@ They lead all other Job Presses. 


@ Simple and thorough as their construc- 
tion has always been, it has baffled the 
efforts of all followers to reach the present 
high standard of usefulness these machines 
have attained. 




















MADE BY 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Between the 
Covers 


of “Points” will be found the boiled-down 
experience of a long connection with the 
mechanical side of the engraving trade. 
The book does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive treatise on the use of ma- 
chinery—just a few terse hints useful to 
the practical man. 

It is our purpose, God and the editor 
willing, to use this space for occasional 
enlargement on texts selected from the 
book. 

If you would like to have the whole 
thing at once, drop us a line and we will 
send you acopy of the book. You will 
then have it all and need not trouble to 
read our ads. 


John Royle & Sons 


Paterson, N.J., u.s.a. 
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HINTS 


IMPOSITION 


A Handbook for 
Printers 













BY 
T. B. WILLIAMS 


tion of book forms, and shows in addition to the 

usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, 
with concise instructions which may be readily understood by 
the advanced printer or the apprentice. Several chapters, 
fully illustrated, are devoted to ‘‘making’’ the margins, and 
this feature alone is well worth the price of the book. 


TT’ book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposi- 


96 pages, ¢ by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp. 


Price, $1.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street, . NEW YORK 














Electrotyping 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE, 


Editor Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 








ITS CHAPTERS INCLUDE 


Historical Review —The Battery —The 
Dynamo—The Bath—Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths— Management of Baths — 
Agitation of Baths— Measuring Instru- 
ments—Preparation of Work — Molding 
—Building—Metalizing—T he Conduct- 
ors— Depositing —Casting— Finishing— 
Trimming and Routing — Revising — 
Blocking —The Invention of Electro- 
typing. ao ce GS Ge 4a ee se (xs 


Full Cloth, 150 Pages, $1.50 














THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassay Street. 120-130 Sherman St. 
New York Chicago 








IF YOU WANT 


Numbering 
Machines 


OF QUALITY 


You need the" BATES” 


If TIME counts 
If DELAYS cost money 

_ If PERFECT WORK is your aim 
Then you MUST HAVE 


Bates Machines 


Our Models 27 and 28 
NUMBER while you Print 


Our Models 45 and 46 
PERFORATE while you Print 


THEY ALL WORK TOGETHER 
OR SEPARATELY 





AND OUR GUARANTEE 








STANDS BACK OF THEM 






See their mar, 

simple Ley 

construction 102 

No useless ’ 

screws 

No 

unnecessary SS 

ee et re 
parts VIEW, SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANSING 
Model 28 

SAME. AS 
ABOVE, BUT 
6 WHEELS 


MODELS 45 AND 46 PERFORATOR 





ALWAYS IN STOCK—NO DELAYS 





Perforating Machines, Hand Numbering Machines 
Fifty Different Models - - - $5.00 to $500.00 


THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY 


346 Broadway, NEW YORK 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
63 Ch 'y Lane, London, Eng. 2 Cooper Street, Manchester, Eng. 
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OUR REVISED SCALE OF PRICES 
is the most complete, comprehensive and consistent 
ever issued. With it on your desk, the neces- 
sity for correspondence is practically eliminated. 
Use your letter-head in writing for the scale and 
samples of our work. No attention to postal cards. 4 ~~. cao 


THE CARVER & SWIFT 
STAMPING anp EMBOSSING PRESS 


























Gold -Medal cAward worens cae 


The Highest Award and Requires No Explanation 











stated in favor of our press because we do not 
publish the contents of’ our booklet -for you to 
read through this medium. | 
It is not what we can tell you about the merits of our 
press which will influence your decision; it is what others 
say and do which helps you to mold ‘your opinion. 
Investigate thoroughly, wherever it may please you, 
as to the commercial standing of our press with the trade. 
Then write us. 


1° not conclude that there is nothing more to be 











Canadian Agents Cc. R. CARVER> COMPANY 


MILLER @ RICHARD 


7 Jord Street 
ean. ‘onan N. E. Cor. Fifteenth and Lehigh Ave.,. PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TRADE MARK 
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IED "yicro-Ground 
| em” Bros S\—oa0i\\\ Py 


COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 


40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 


13.33/13 .64|13.95 f 15.64] 15.98]16.32 
214.66] 15.00|15.34 17.20)17.57)17.95 
15.32/15 .67|16.02 } 17.98|18.36)18.77 
15.99|16.36|16.73 § 18.'76|19. 16|19.58 
15 .48|15.84]16.209 17.94/18.33/18.72/19. 
3]17.02/17,42|17.82 § 19.73)20. 16|20.59)21. 
17.79)18 .21/18.64 J 20,62/21.07/21.52/21.9 
18.56]19.00)19.44 J 21.52/21.99)22.46/23.0 


Plain, 
06]18 .48] 18.90 f 20.70)21.15)21.60)22. 
6|20,32|20.'79 f 22.77/23 .26|23.76}z 


Open and ‘Ne 

Easily Used. 21.24]21.74 | 24, 16|24 32|24.84 
: NG gles stash 

No trick to use Xe 23 00123.50)24.00 
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plain, the Trust 
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ct it, and no open “Qoiiase! warranted and an 5, 
‘3 and shut” to it. a intrusion. 3 


That MAY be, but it can’t be juggled with. 


Coes’ 


Knives 
Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 


we went Our warrant and reputation are 
— behind every inch of edge. 


a9 \) 















EE yicro-Grored. 


NY aw VFN ew V2 


mad, 


.2 First - ree ee in Knife Ss 
: work (1890). 5 e3 
at First to absolutely refuse to join Why not ask us, NOW that the other es 
ig ‘he Thom (3959). fellow has tried to make you believe he %’ 
Z eS ie ee ee he knows it allP We’ll be honest. p 


paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
‘‘printed in figures’’ Price- e INC. 
whe orin oes O 
2 


First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 
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pre Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 


Is Always Best ? 
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New York Orrice—G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street 
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New Year Ofter 


(See opposite page) 


THIS 


MEANS $1.00 


MONEY Less Cash Discount 


@ Until February 1, 1906, we will sell any color or 
shade of our Schrodine Art Tone Inks at the 
rate of $1.00 per pound, delivered. ‘This offer does 
not hold good after February |, when our regular 
prices will be charged. 


@ Should every printer in the country call on us for 
only one pound, at this price, it would mean a 
temporary loss to us of thousands of dollars, as some 
blacks, browns, blues, purples, etc., with green or blue 
second-color effect, are worth from $2.00 to $4.00 
per pound; yet this loss would only be temporary, 
as we know that your acceptance of our offer would 
secure for us a share of your trade in the future, which 
would enable us to make up, in the long run, the loss 
sustained by this special offer. 


@._ If you can not use Art Tone Inks, we will match any sample 
you may send us, at the same price, excepting gold ink. 


@_If you order less than ten (10) pounds of any ink, send cash 
with order. 


Schroeder Ink & Color Co. 


52-54 PARK STREET, NEW YORK 
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‘‘Imitation is the Sincerest Flattery”’ 


It is an easy matter to adopt, as a trade-mark, your WE 
own name with the letters *‘i-n-e’’ added to it. 


We were the first in our line to do so. Four HAVE 
years ago we adopted the word “ eae IMITATORS 


so as to protect our products, and : 


Some’s inks pass through the paper— 
don’t dry “%ssi>snem” Not Ours 


See January Cover of ,, ‘The Theatre 
Burr McIntosh Monthly Magazine 


(Printed with Schrodine Art Tone Brown and Green) (Every issue of which is printed with Schrodine 
Black, without slip-sheeting) 













SCHROEDER INK & COLOR CO. 


52-54 PARK STREET, NEW YORK 


TWO —— anes 
COLORS 
WITH 
ONE CHRODINE ART TONE INKS 
are two-tone, double-tone, or, more 
INK correctly, “double-color” inks in re- 
OF ality. We have made discoveries in the 


ink-making business which stand alone, 
PERFECT n.d through which we believe ourselves 
WORKING J the only ink manufacturers who have 
QUALITIES succeeded in perfecting the “double-color”’ 


or tone inks. 

@ Ours dry perfectly, do not pass 
through the paper or “tint-off” or injure 
the rollers, hence require no slip-sheeting. 
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United Printing Machinery Co. 














HE only firm in the 


U.S. that manufactures E ve ry f h ing 


and carries ready for 


instant delivery ..... fi or the 
Electrotyper 





HE only firm in the 


U.S. that manufactures Everything 
war diey.. for the 
Photo-Engraver 
Tomusucwis, Everything 
for the — 
Stereotyper ‘sive. 





"Tinnacites o ode, Everything 
carries in stock and sells fe O r t h e 
Composing-Room 








The U. P. M. Co. 


exclusively offers 


The Electric Neutralizer 
The greatest of pressroom economies. 


Automatic Type Machine 
Saves 75 per cent of your type bill. 


Moulding Presses 
Of enormous power and quick action. 


Embossing Presses 
Quick and strong. 

Electrotypers’ Dynamos 
Especially made for the Electrotyper. 


Tympalyn Blanket 
Saves make-ready. 


Dux Feeding Machines 
A successful feeder. 


Creasing Machines 
Gives you advantage of muslin hinge. 


Round-Hole Machines 
Will drill 400,000 holes in a day 
in any kind of paper. 


Slot-Hole Machines 
Will slot 40,000 cards an hour. 


Blackleading Machines 
Of new construction. 


Roller-Washing Machines 


Combined Punch and Eyelet 
Machines 








WRITE TO OUR NEAREST BRANCH 


NEW YORK 
12-14 Spruce Street 





BOSTON 
246 Summer Street 








CHICAGO 
337-339 Dearborn St. 
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Parks 


GUARANTEED IN 
EVERY RESPECT 














WE DO 
REPAIRING 


Transfer and Proving Pitan 


Manufactured by RODert Mayer & Co. 


Lithographic Printing 
Transferring and Proving Presses 


FOR HAND OR STEAM POWER 





Manufactured in the following sizes: 


Sizeof Size of 
Bed, Stone, 
inches 


22x 28 
24x 34 
24x 34 
26 x 36 
30 x 44 


32x 46 
34x48 


36x52 


40x 60 
42x62 


inches 
No. 1. Medium and 14, 24x 33 
No. 2. Medium and 34, 26x40 
No. 2. Medium and 34, 
geared - - ~~ 26x40 
No. 3. Double Medium, 
geared 29 x44 
Ne. 4. Double Medium 
and ! - 33x50 
No. a Double Medium 
and 34 35 x 56 
No. 6. Tale Medium, 38 x 56 
No. 7. Triple Medium 
and 14, plan - - 40x60 
No. 8. Triple Medium 
and 34, plan - - 44x68 
No. 9. Quadruple,plain, 48 x 72 
No. 9. Quadruple, with 
steam attachment - 48x72 42x62 
No. 10 Mammoth Stone, 
Aluminum - — - Sizeof stone or plate 
or Zinc-plate Transfer 
Press - - - 52x78 48x68 


19 East Twenty-first St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago Factory 
San Francisco Hoboken,N. J. 





3 








“Good for a Century 


A PAYING 
INVESTMENT 











@ New Iron Furniture ; Top Notch Quality ; 


Light, Strong, Accurate, Durable. 
regular and special, made by 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg.Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


All sizes, 





The WILLIAMS 
Web Attachment 


FEEDING PLATEN PRESSES 














The Roll Feed 
idea is the sim- 
plest yet. 


| Equally good for 

& short and long 
runs. Make it 
ready quicker 
than for hand 
feed. 


No pins to set; 
no grippers to 
move; no stock 
to cut. 





Patented 
Paper in rolls ought to be bought cheaper than flat. 





The Williams Web Company 


G. G. WILLIAMS, President and General Manager 


Main Office and Salesrooms 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Factory 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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HOW TUBBS GREW} 


~ QUALITY Into His ae ee, 


Advanced ideas, modern design and construction, made a Printers’ Case that required no apology ; 
Wood Type, like the world never saw before, and last, such treatment as the printer is deserving. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A MODERN FACTORY 


A SHORT STORY TOLD BY ILLUSTRATIONS. WHAT 
TUBBS ACCOMPLISHED IN ONE AND A HALF YEARS 




















The first illustration shows the Factory of 
Quality as it is to-day. The result of one 
and a half years work. With the New Year 
we find ourselves with the largest factory in 
the world devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of Printers’ Wood Goods. For all of 
which we are indebted to the good printer. 








@ This is a view of our factory one year ago. 
The demand for Tubbs Goods compelled us 
to erect additions covering one full block in 
length. @ We could not have accomplished 
this with the common kind. _ This will ex- 
plain why the combination fellows have _ 
pulling their hair in despair. @ You have 
heard them and their representatives talk the 
language of a suffering cause. 











@ Just one and a half years ago Tubbs com- 
menced to manufacture the modern kind of 
Printers’ Goods in this building. The cuts 
show what the few brief months brought forth, 
and we're not done growing yet. May we 
serve you? 











CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST | 


July, 1904— Where we commenced. 


THE TUBBS MFG. CO. 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 









































NEGATIVE) 


HEN the new year (1906) came into possession of 
our establishment there were found accounts of 
More negatives, 
More art work, 
More 3-color half-tones, 
More 2-color half-tones, 
More 1-color half-tones, 


More printed souvenir books, 





More printed souvenir postal cards, 
More money spent, 
More money accumulated, 
More business done 
in every department than ever before in the history of our thirty years 
experience. 
¢ The young fellow, Mr. 1906, will have to get a hustle on himself to 
outdo Mr. 1905, but he says things look very bright. 


Why Not? 


¢ We employ the best workmen, 
¢ We employ the best appliances, 
¢ We use in our printing 


No. 1 COATED BOOK PAPER 


OF 
THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


The Williamson ~Haffner Company 


DESIGNERS ... ENGRAVERS 


The United States Colortype Co. 


GENERAL PRINTERS 


DENVER. U.S.A. “Qup Cuts Talk” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 














Che 
Graphic Arts and Crafts 
Year Book 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, 
LITHOGRAPHING AND PAPER-MAKING INDUSTRIES. 


300 pages, 8 x 10 inches, with Cloth Covers. 


T is with pleasure we announce the publication of THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR Book, an 
annual review of the Engraving, Printing, Lithographic and Paper-making industries. 

A work of this nature is needed. 

Most of the countries of Europe have an annual medium where the Arts are practiced to any extent, 
and thousands are imported into the United States. It is a strange anomaly that a country which is in the 
van of the illustrative arts should be backward in putting into permanent form a record of its standing. 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR BOOK will contain authoritative articles from the pens of the 
world’s acknowledged leaders in thought and practice, and will also contain practical demonstrations of the 
handling of color plates by the most expert engravers of Europe and America. 

A new Photo-Mechanical Process for Color Printing will be given to the world through the pages of 
this annual review, which is the invention of a London, England, expert. 

The advancement of the Art Preservative has been so great that the times demand a permanent method 
of reproducing the progress and excellences of the Arts and Crafts as practiced day by day. 

This work will be a Text-book of Typographic Standards. 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS is not published in the interests of one or a few particular firms, but 
a hearty welcome has been extended to the whole trade to contribute the best of their work, so as to make 
it thoroughly representative. The response has been very gratifying and encourages us to the statement 
that this annual volume will be a true reflex of the high standard of present-day achievements of the Arts 


and Crafts it is to represent. 
THE FOLLOWING IS A PARTIAL LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 


A New Photo-Mechanical Poanege! ag Color Printing, The Science and Practice of Golee, ining for Printers, 








ZANDER, London, England. ANDER, London, Eng. 
The Reproduction of Natural whines Nickeltyping and Electrotyping. C Py “nen Chicago, nl. 
J. HoRACE McFARLAND, Harrisburg, Pa. Bookbinding, - - - - - - Louis H. KINDER, E. Aurora, N.Y. 
Photo-Lithography, - - - W.T. WILKINSON, London, Eng. The Law of Obedience,- - ELBERT HussarD, E. Aurora, N.Y. 
The Cost of Half-Tones, - - Gro. H. BENEDICT, Chicago, Ill. Printing, The Cost of, WILLIAM A. WILLARD, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The New Enamel Process, - HERMAN J. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Eng. Printing House Systems, - MARQUIS REGAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
Three-Color Plate Making. Prof. Dr. G. AARLAND, Leipzig, Ger. Manufacture of P. - E. M. RicuHarps, Edinburgh, N. B. 
The Albert-Galvanos Process, - - Dr. G. ALBERT, Berlin, Ger. The Making of High- i: Catalogs, 
Screens for Photo-Engravers, - MAx Levy, Philadelphia, Pa. E. St. ELMo LEwis, Detroit, Mich. 
The Metzograph Screen, - - - - B.O. HENNING, Chicago, Ill. Fundamentals of Catalog Making, W. L. ToBEy, Hamilton, Ohio. 
The Fourth Color, - - - - - - A.C, Austin, New York City. Publicity Harmonics, - - - - DANIEL BAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Color Photography, - - - - - - LEON VIDAL, Paris, France. Psychology of Advertising, 
Photography in the Professions, JAY WELLINGTON HULL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Henry E. Kock, Cincinnati, Ohio. Progressive Print ting, 
Ink-Making and Inks for Thenp-Soiee Process Printing, Y WHETTON, Editor, British Printer, Leicester, Eng. 
James A. ULLMAN, New York city. Notable sea Illustrating, - - - - - - - THE Epiror. 


Inks and Their Relation to Paper Stocks, Modern Book Illustrations, - - - - - - - - - THE Epitor 
. VAN Dyck, New York city. Advertising for Photographers, W. I. SCANDLIN, Brooklyn N.Y. 


A large number of illustrations in colors and straight black-and-white will be shown, illustrating the 
various articles, by the leading engravers of Europe and the United States. 

Many experiments in color combinations and printing of the same plates upon different kinds of stock 
from the same and different screens will also be shown. 

A large amount of information referred to daily by engravers and printers will be put into permanent 
form in this Annual Review. The entire work will be printed from absolutely new type from the first to 


last page. 


To be published March, 1906. g Tho Repu blican Publish ing 


Subscription Edition Limited. *K 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
Company U.. °S.. A: 


ORDER AT ONCE. 
Price....... $5.00 
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FLEXIBLE PADDING GLUE 











HIS GLUE is an elastic composition warranted to remain flexible in 
all kinds of weather; it does not dry hard nor become brittle, nor 


adhere to edges of paper when taken from pad. 


It contains no bad 


odors, but is sweet and perfumed. We make this glue in any color desired, and 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE AND LOWEST PRICES. 


guarantee satisfaction. 


THEY WILL INTEREST YOU. 





WESTERN PADDING GLUE CO., Quincy, III. 








WE PAY THE FREIGHT 











ineaPAPER BOX 
Fas MACHINERY 














FOR EITHER HOT OR COLD ADHESIVES 


Shes machines as advertised in the November issue of this paper are 
Send for a copy. 


fully explained in our Bulletin No. 13. 


NOTICE! 


We hereby beg to call the attention 
of all manufacturers, users or sellers 
of similar Gumming Machines to the 
fact that this entire line is fully pro- 
tected by our broad, fundamental 
— in the United States and 
oreign countries. ~- All infringers, 
whether they are manufacturers, users 
or sellers of these Gumming Machines, 
will be prosecuted. 














GUMMING MACHINES [jmarraac! 








E also manufacture a full line of modern, labor-saving 
Paper-Box Machinery of the highest order of construc- 


tion and finish. _ Below is a list: 


Single Scorers 

Double Scorers 

Corner Cutters 

Roll Sheet Cutters 
Slitters and Rewinders 
Thumbholers 
Slotters 

Tube Rollers 

Tube Cutters 
Cardboard Slitters 


Strawboard Slitters 
Sheet Counters 
Covering Machines 
Toppers 

Trimmers 

Sheet Gummers 
Sheet Gluers 
Round Box Gluers 
Flange Gluers 
Paraffine Coaters and 
Paste Mixers 


Designs and Estimates made for Special Machinery. 
Highest award at Pan-American, 1901, and St. Louis, 1904. 
Write for our complete Illustrated Catalogue. 





thes § NEW YORK—203 Wooster St. _ CHICAGO—80 W. Jackson Ba. 
Branches ¢ TONDON, ENG.—23 Goswell Road. eae 


M. D. Knowlton Company, 29 giiza 


ome Office and Manufactory 


beth St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














COMBINATION OFFER No. 2 





a Newspaper.’’ 


Establishing a Newspaper 2, 0. F. Byxbee 


A practical treatise on the subject, covering the entire field of newspaper-making. Regular price, $1.00 


Gaining a Circulation 2) Charles M. Krebs 


Five hundred schemes briefly stated, suitable for publications of every class. 
suggestions gathered from practical experience of publishers. A logical companion of ‘ 
Regular price ad 1 CHa ea aes Os 


Special Price .... $1.25 . . for Both Books 


Valuable ideas and 
‘Establishing 


$1.00 
$2.00 











SENT PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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A NEW HIGH-SPEED 
——— ROUGHER =| 























FWESEL MFGCO. 
NEW YORK 


This machine runs smoothly at 225 cuts per minute, and will produce from 50 to 75 per cent more work than any other Roughing 
Machine whose average speed is 135 cuts per minute. In order to overcome the great vibration which would ordinarily be due to such 
high speed of the reciprocating head and connecting arm, a heavy pedestal base is provided, which also serves to retain all working parts 


in true relation to each other. 
The use of reliable machines of high capacity is to be encouraged among electrotypers. This Rougher is made the Wesel way— 


‘“ Wesel Quality,’’ a guarantee against defective workmanship—and provides for a i i i 
| : ‘ a growth of business without an increase of fl 
It materially shortens the time required to turn out large orders or rush work, and is by far the most profitable esther Wacker toe 
electrotyper can purchase. 
It will take plates up to 1834 x 32 inches, either plate or type high. Adjustments are made instantly, and i i 
‘ : pishiti : ’ J . s ; a micromet = 
ing every one-sixth of a point, is provided to regulate the feed of the cutting tool. SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 


DEALERS — MANUFACTURERS 


F.WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Everything for Printers and Platemakers 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY ou. NEW YORK, 10 Spruce Street 
. e 


70-80 Cranberry St., Borough of Brooklyn PHILADELPHIA, 124 South Ei 
£ 4 jou! ighth Stree’ 
NEW YORK CITY Sig cciesiase “sie ediaan tines 


























THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








The Huber-Hodgman is winning an endorsement 
Block-Bearing Printing Press '0™ ¢¥<'Y user., The bed and 


cylinder are driven from the 
same shaft, making the register perfect. There are no intermediates, no 
sliding gears; the movement is rigid and powerful. This new press is 
well built; it runs with as little or less power than any other, makes less 
noise, is more durable; it has all the latest improvements. The print-side- 
up, in combination with the fly, is a great success, and can be changed 
from one to the other in a half minute. 


@ This machine is worthy of your consideration. With our large, new 
factory in operation, we are prepared to deliver any size. We are prepared 
to deliver the two-color presses with the block-bearing motion; the simplest, 
most powerful bed-driving mechanism made. 


@ To be convinced of the superior excellence of these machines you 
have only to see them in operation. Our prices and terms are very 
reasonable. Will you give us an opportunity to show you ? 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 590 Ann St., New York. 


FacTory —TAUNTON, Mass. 


AcenTs, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AcenT, Enctanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 
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Seven Reasons 


Why a 


Double Magazine 


Linotype 


Has No Competitor— 














Seventh: 


Third: 


Fourth: 


Fifth: 


Sixth: 


: Four complete fonts or 360 characters are 


at the instant command of the operator. 


: Two different sized faces can be carried at 


one time. The Linotype is the only machine 
in the world that can compose the United 
States “Congressional Record” at a single 
operation. It is set in Six-point Roman with 
Italics and Small Caps, and Ejght-point 
Roman with Italics and Small Caps. 


The finished line of type is produced at a 
single operation. 

Corrections can be readily made before the 
line is cast. 

The work is always in sight, making it im- 
possible for the operator to lose his place. 


Composition is produced as a continuous 
operation from first to last, not tail-end first. 


Only one man is needed to operate and care 
for the Linotype. 











Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
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MOTOR DRIVES FOR FLAT-BED PRESSES 








, \HIS cut shows the way the motor drives 
are applied to the presses that print The 
Inland Printer. 

This equipment provides for the greatest econ- 

omy in power, gives the operator perfect control 

and regulation of press with- 
out moving from his position, 
and is the most reliable and 
satisfactory drive on the 
market for flat-bed presses. 
Send for Bulletin No. 201. 


epENNEY 


Electric Mfg. Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND. 
















The Printers’ Store 





Begin the New Year 


THE CLIMAX OF DURABILITY rig ht ! 

Be prepared to sell that new 
The BREHMER company which is organizing 
Wire Stitcher in your City or vicinity all they 


want in your line. For this 




















you will need 
gq ae . construction. Im- 
mediate adjustment. ° 
@ The ee with the neat, Stock Certificate 
strong, perfect stitch. 
G Over 30,000 in use. Blanks 
[ @ Made in 36 styles. and our line is the best. Send 








for Sample Book. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 
609 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Agents in all principal cities Monasch Lithogr aphing Co. 
: 500-510 South Fifth Street, 
Everything in Stock MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SIMONDS KNIVES 
BEST 


PERFECT TEMPER. KEEN DURABLE CUTTING EDGE. 
No HARD OR ig SPOTS. a THICKNESS. 


SIMONDS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 














Ad a method b 
We are the largest makers of BAR? mined by 


make our Gummed 
Papers really and 
umme truly non-curling; we 
cheerfully guarantee 
this, and that they 


have nothing in 
a ers common with the 
so-called “non- 


curling” gummed 
papers now sold. 








in the world. We try to be the best 


@, If you are skeptical, 
and we expect you will 
be, write us for samples. 








SAMUEL JONES @ CO. fonpon, ENGLAND 


Gummed Paper Makers Cables: ‘‘ Obviously,” London 




















THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADDRESSING. 


La&nauaGeEs Printing Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Envelopes, 
wreppers, newspapers, cetalogs, cards and let- 
ters addressed by hend, typewriter and ma- 
chinery to printers, publishers, booksellers, 
bookbuyers, libraries, linguists, scientists, 
throughout the world. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


FRENCH Nove.Lty Apby. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 


sale dealers in calendars and other advertising | 


novelties. 

OuiveR BakeR Mra. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
makers of art calendars, etc., half-tone, double 
tone, photo-finish and 8-color process. Send 
for price-list. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 


BoNNERWITH Bros., 78 Duane st., New York, 
963-967 De Kalb ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING PADS. 


CrescENT Emsossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“* Crescent Goods.’’ 


See 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
aN. 


AIR BRUSH. 


TuHayeR & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 160 W. 





Send for catalogue. 


Jackson blvd., Chicago. 


APPARATUS FOR MAKING RUBBER 
STAMPS. 
Tue R. H. SmitH Mra. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Specialty of half-hard stereotypes for print- 
ers’ use. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Buturr, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 

CRESCENT EMBossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Crescent Goods.” 


See 


BOOKBINDERS. 
LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 


ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Wire-stitch- 
ing, odd-volume and edition binding. 


BOOK STAMP ENGRAVERS AND DIE 
SINKERS. 
Stark & Seuie, 458 W. Broadway, New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickok, W. O., MANUFACTURING Co., Harrisburg, 


Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


THoMAS GaRNAR & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


SuaDe, Hipp & ME oy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


4-10 


| CrescENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. 





BOOKSELLERS. 


LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Languages 
book-store is a clessified book-store of new, 
secondhend and rare books, linguistic, scien- 
tific and otherwise. Trenslations, Gremmars, 
Dictionaries, Periodicals. American and for- 
eign books and magazines on printing. Mail- 
orders and subscriptions taken. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


HAMMOND Printers’ SuppLy Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 40 per cent. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to-80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. 

BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Missour1 Brass TyPE Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 

CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


CALENDAR PADS. 


THE SuLLIVAN PRINTING Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes 
and styles of Calendar Pads for 1906. The 
best and cheapest in the market. Write for 
sample book and prices. 

CARBON BLACK. 


Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CHAMPION CoATED PaPeER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 
SHEPARD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 
CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 
ATLANTIC CARBON Works. Prepared charcoal. 
E. 40th st. and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Sole Western manufacturers of 
Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 
CHAMPION COATED PaPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Coin Carps (6-hole), any printing, in 1,000-lots, 

$3.75; l-hole cards, any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE Detroit CoIN 
WrapPrPEeR Co., Detroit, Mich. 


TWE LEONARD" 





= == 


COLOR CARDS AND WOOD SAMPLES. 


Morrison, C. C., 363 S. Clinton st., Chicago, 
manufacturer color cards and wood samples 
for mixed paints. 

Stocker, J. W., & Son, 510-512 W. Marianna ave., 
Chicago. Wood samples, stains, sheet work 
of all kinds. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CoPPER PLATE Co., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


DursBrow & HEARNE Mra. Co., 9 Wooster st., 
New York. Counter No. 4207 for counting 
number of sheets of paper printed, from 0 to 
99,999; can be set back; in use 25 years by 
best concerns. 





CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT EmBossine Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CaLenpars for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CRESCENT FoLD- 
ERS for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all Special Occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

Crescent Appress Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 
CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, 
NoveELTiEs. Write for samples. 
CaTALOGUE Covers, SHow Carps, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FINE EMBOSSED WoRK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

SILK Corps AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


Fans AND 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BaRNuHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolutions and 
fast news presses. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Bracpon, Joun C., 711.Penn av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood and photo engraving. 

PirtspurG PHOTO-ENGRavING Co., 347 5th av., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Pusticity ENGRAVING Co., 525 3d av., Pittsburg, 
Pa. Exclusive designs and perfect plates. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


HoLLINGSWORTH, SAMUEL, Plaififield, N. J. Spe 
cial Machinery for the printing and paper 
trades. High-speed rotary and color presses 
designed and built. 

Swirt, Georce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. Ma- 
chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DICTIONARIES. 


LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Makers, buy- 
ers, sellers; exporters, importers of Diction- 
aries, Gremmars and Text-books in all lan- 
guages, on all subjects. Reference-books for 
printers, publishers and booksellers. Mail- 
orders taken. 


DIE CUTTING. 


Srory FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Paper, labels, novelties, loose-leaf ledger 
sheets. 


DIE SINKERS. 
Buckuaus, A. W., 58 Harrison av., Springfield, 
Mass. Skilled workmanship. 
WaGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 


York city. High-grade work. 
EDITORS. 

L2NGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Translating, 
compiling, indexing, publishing. Diction- 
aries and Grammars a specialty. 

ELECTROTYPERS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

L2ZNGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Books, 
inegazines, jobs. Half-tones reproduced. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Benton, F. A., & Son, 590 Water st., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

BLomGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Brient’s “ Oud RELIABLE” St. Louis ELECTRO- 
TYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

Burrato Euectrotype Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Electrotypes, nickeltypes and stock cuts. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Empire City ELEctrotyPe Co., 251 William st., 
New York. J. G. Hurmuze, electrotyping. 
FLoweER, Epwin, 216-218 William st., New York 
city. ‘Good work quickly done.” 

Hurst ELEctrotyPe Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

JurRGENsS Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

RowE.b, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good work 
and prompt service. 

Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. © 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’, STEREOTYPERS’ AND 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


WeseEL, F., Manuracturina. Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. Most complete line of labor- 
saving machines and appliances, all our own 
make. Complete plants a specialty. Send for 
catalogue. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


CRESCENT EmpossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


CHICAGO PRINTING AND EmBossine Co., metal leaf, 
bronze and color work, catalog covers, etc. 
CRESCENT EmpBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 

“Crescent Goods.” 

Henry Brewoop, Washington, D. C. Engraving, 
die-sinking, embossing. 

Freunp, WmM., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION FOR MAK- 
ING A STEEL MALE DIE. 


Paxson, J. W., Co., manufacturers, 1021 N. Dela- 
ware ay., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 


StruprpMANN, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 
Stark & Serie, 458 W. Broadway, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 
bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENVELOPES. 


BATTERMAN, JOHN H., & Co., 164-168 Randolph 
st., Chicago. Envelopes of every description. 

Cuasp ENVELOPE Co., 66 Park place, New York. 

Unitep States ENnvELoPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet papers. Quick deliveries — best 
values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., or any of its following DIVISIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 

. Worcester, Mass. 

United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, IIl. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED ParER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


FREuND, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper-plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. (See 
advt.) 


ERASIT. 


LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. A semple 
cake of this new Eraser of Pencil-marks and 
cleaning-material, or of H Rubber, or of 
Artgum (state which you want), mailed post 
free on receipt of 10 cents (in currency or 
postage-stemps of any country). 


ETCHING ZINC —GROUND AND POL- 
ISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND COPPERPLATE Co., THE, 116 
Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 


FOIL. 
CrookE, JoHN J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


DEXTER FoupeR Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


L2&NGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Trenslating, 
Editing, Compiling, Addressing, Indexing, 
Printing, Electrotyping, Bookbinding, Publish- 
ing. Linotype Composition, Books, Czetalogs, 
Dictionaries, Megazines. Web presswork for 
Dailies and Weeklies. 


GAS METAL FURNACES. 


OrcHarRD, C. J., 49 Franklin st., New York. 
Cheapest to operate, fitted with central-draft 
burners. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


ANDERSON, W. J., & Co., 84 Reade st., New York. 
Imported and domestic papers. 

SamuEt Jones & Co., 56 Carter Lane, London, 
E. C., England. Write for samples. 


GUMMING OR VARNISHING. 


Story FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
All kinds of labels or paper for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 

Avutt & Wisore Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 

Barnarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink Works, 
349 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

KiENLE & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., New 
York. Manufacturers of lithographic and 
printing inks. 

Ray, Witu1am H., Printing Ink Mra. Co., 735- 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 

ScHROEDER INK & CoLor Co., 52 Park place, New 
York. 

THALMANN PRINTING Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book and 
colored inks. 

UntmMann & Puinpott Mra. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INKS. 


BaRNuHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 





LAMPS — INCANDESCENT. 


Sawyer-Man Exectric Co., 510 W. Twenty-third 
street, New York city. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


LzneuaGes Printing Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BLaTcHForD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. : 

GARDINER METAL Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chicago. 
High-grade metals. 

GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & Metat Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks, Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. All new and rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type Machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 

GaRDINER METAL Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chicago. 
High-grade metals. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CrocKeR-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (16 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 

JennEY Exectric Mrag. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIc & Mra. Co., Pittsburg, 

Pa. 


NEWSDEALERS. 


Lznevuaces Printine Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Lenguages 
News-stend constantly offers to the public a 
line of American and foreign periodicals. 
Printers’ journals and books. Subscriptions 
taken. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


BaTEs MANUFACTURING Co., 81 Union sq., N. Y.; 
Chicago, 304 Wabash av.; factory, Orange, 
J.; London, Eng.; 34 Queen st., eap- 
side, E. C. Sole manufacturers of Bates AND 
Epison Automatic Hand Numbering Machines. 
No connection with any other firm of similar 
name. Send for Booklet 9. All first-class sta- 
tioners and rubber-stamp manufacturers sell 
these machines. 

Gane Bros. & Co., St. Louis, Mo. Foot and power 
machines, latest pattern, any style figure for 
paging and numbering. Send for cut, descrip- 
tion and price for cash or on time. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


EarpLeEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 

Morcans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 

OswEGo MACHINE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Extniort, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 
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PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


CraNnE Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 


and linen papers. 
PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 

Strout, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 
promptly attended to. Estimates given. 

PAPETERIES. 

Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

PHONETICS. 


LZNGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Books in the 


Universal Phonetic System. Dictionaries, 
Gremmars, Texts, Treatises, Trenslations, 
Methods, Charts, Bibliographies, Cztalogs, 


Shorthend books. Mail-orders taken. Pho- 


netic Linotype-work. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


ACME PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., THE, 205 N. Calvert 
st., Baltimore, Md. 

ALPHA PHoTO-ENGRAVING Co., 104 S. Eutaw st., 
Baltimore, Md. P. T. Blogg. 

BALTIMORE-MARYLAND ENGRAVING Co., THE, 401 
North st., Baltimore, Md. 

BLOMGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half tone and wood engraving. 
BurraLo EnGravina Co., Beecher bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Half-tones, zine etchings, wax engra- 

vings. 

CoMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 10th and Arch 
sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ketuey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. 
tone, line and wax engravers. 

PHoTOTYPE ENGRAVING Co., 335 Arch st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ROMANSKI PHOTOENGRAVING Co., cor. Camp and 
Natchez sts., New Orleans. Up to date in 
every respect. Independent day and night 
forces, organized on progressive lines and 
using original inventions and processes. Best 
in quality, promptness and low prices. Twice 
as rapid in filling orders as the prevailing 
standard of speed. Customers once acquired 
are never lost. The only large engraving 
plant not hampered with trade regulations or 
labor restrictions. 

Sanpers ENGRAVING Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photoengravers. 

StTanDARD EnGravine Co. (Inc.), F. H. Clarke, 
prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 

Strate HauF-Tone Process Co., Park Row bldg., 
New York. Square-edge plates, 8 cts. square 
inch, minimum 90 cts., any screen. 

THe FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, photoengravers and electrotypers. 


Half- 


Elec- 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 


SetpNer & ENeEQuIsT, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Perchlorid and sulphate of 
iron, sodium sulphide, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVING MACHINERY AND 
MATERIAL. 

WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. Complete plants a_ specialty. 
Send for catalogue. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York Enoravers’ Suppuy, H. D. Farquhar, 
proprietor, 168 Church st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES AND PLATE 
PRINTING. 


McCartny, J. F., 110 S. 8th st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Keutton’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, proprietor, 175 
Elm street, New York city. 


PRESSES — AUTOMATIC. 


MEISEL Press & Mra. Co., Boston, Mass. Auto- 
matic bed and platen, also rotary presses for 
cash sales books, autographic register rolls, 
tickets, labels, wrapping paper and other spe- 
cial printing machinery. 


PRESSES. 


Bronson’s PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. 
phone Main 224. 

DupLex Printine Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PRINTING PREss Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 

THoMsoN, JOHN, Press Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher building, Chicago. 


H. “Bronson, 
Tele- 


PRESSES — HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
KELSEY Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


EarRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., makers Wilson and other 
patent blocks, brass rule and printers’ special- 
ties. Sell Inland and Keystone type, Challenge 
and Chandler & Price goods, Tubbs wood 
goods, new and used machines. 298 Dearborn 


st., Chicago. 
PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Machinery, type, etc. 
Tne G. C. Dom Suprty Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Everything for the Printer. 
Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Manu- 


facturers printers’ cases, cabinets, stands, etc. 
HAMMOND PRINTERS’ SuppLy Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, R. I. 
Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Moreans & WiLcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 
York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cincin- 
nati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock second- 
hand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s type, Huber 
cylinders, Gordon and Universal jobbers, Brown 
& Carver cutters and other goods. Quote best 
prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Moreans & WiLcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 
SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

BinGHAM BroTHers Company, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 
Buckie Printers’ ROLLER Co., 396-398 S, Clark 

st., Chicago. 
Dietz, BERNHARD, Co., 201 W. Conway st., Balti- 
more, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 

GRAYBURN, JOHN, 625 Second av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
HARRIGAN, MaRK D., 310 N. Holliday st., Balti- 

more, 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Ilart & ZuGELDER, Rochester, N. Y. Also Flex- 
ible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 

MaiGne, O. J., 358-360 Pearl st., New York city. 
Also pressroom paste. 

MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 189-191 Fifth 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 

Witp & Stevens, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

PowELL, F. M., Co., 377 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Presses, cutters, stitchers, type, wood goods. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


Bronson’s PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, H. Bronson, 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. Tele- 
phone Main 224. 

WESsEL, -F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
810 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. Send for catalogue. Manu- 
facturers of the largest line of Printers’ Spe- 
cialties in the world. 


ROUGHING OR STIPPLING FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Story FintsH1ne. Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Eggshell and straight-line patterns. 


RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 
Superior Sean & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward av., 
Detroit, Mich. 
die sinking, checks, plates, 
machines, ticket punches. 


inks, numbering 


SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
Lz&NGUAGES Printing Company, Lenguages build- 


ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Mail-orders 
filled for books on Philology, Linguistics, 
Phonetics, Typography, Shorthend. Clessified 


scientific and philosophic book-store. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CrescENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WESEL, F., ManuracturinG Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 

BuatcHrorb, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, Chi- 
cago. 

GARDINER METAL Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chicago. 
High-grade metals. 

Great WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 

Kansas City LEAD AND METAL Works, 14th and 
Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

WEsEL, F., Manuracturine Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. Complete plants a_ specialty. 
Send for catalogue. 


TIN-FOIL. 
CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


Story FInisHInG Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Calendars, show-cards, maps, hangers, etc., for 
the trade. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, _ 
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TRANSLATION. 
LANGUAGES PRINTING ComPaNY, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., N. Y. Price-lists; com- 
mercial cetalogs. 


TYPE DEALERS. 


CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 121 Plymouth ct., Chicago. 
Patent combination chases, press seats, every- 
thing for the printer. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Farmer, A. D., & Sons Type Founpine Co. 63-65 
Beekman st., New York city. 


HaMMOND PRINTERS’ SuprLy Co., 45 Eddy st., | 


Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 


HansEN, H. C., Type Founpry, 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 12-14 Spruce st., New York. 


InLAND Type Founpry, Standard Line Type and 


| 
| 
| 
' 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 
NewTon Copper-Facine TyPE Co., New York city. 
Seencer & Haut Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Electrotypers. 
VARNISHING OR GUMMING. 


Story FinisH1ne Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Labels, show-cards, maps, pictures, for the 





TYPE FOUNDERS. Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- trade. 
AMERICAN TyPE Founpers Co., original designs, f anced he a 
greatest output, most complete selection. | Keystone Type Founpry. Originators and makers | WOOD TYPE. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and Nickel-Alloy Universal Line Type, Brass Rules, | : ; 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest Leads, Slugs, Paragon All-Brass Galleys. | Tue G. C. Dom Surry Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| 


Houses — | PHILADELPHIA: 
Baltimore, | NEW YORK: 
DETROIT: 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


house for latest type specimens. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Dal- 
las, Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver. CHICAGO: 
BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., | RICHMOND: 
Chicago. | LONDON, ENG.: 


(Main House), 9th & Spruce sts. 
William & Spruce sts. | 
Ww. 

565-567 Mission st. 


43 Larned st., 


AGENCIES: 
Champlin & Smith. 
Richmond Type & Electro. Fdy. 
Soldan & Co. | 


eral Printers’ Supplies. 


York. Manufacturers wood type. 


HAMILTON Mra. Co. 
Two Rivers, Wis. ; 
house, Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of w 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 








Why waste time gluing on gauges and waiting for them to dry 
when you can quickly attach and get absolute hold with 


MEGILL’S DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGE 





Lengthens life of tympan. Indorsed by leading printers. The best 
thing for printing heavy cards. Fine adjustments. 

Do your sheets stick to the form? Try Megill’s Improved Grip- 
per Fingers. Do you find it difficult to register colorwork? Write 
about Megill’s Automatic Register Gauge. 


E. L. MEGILL, Mfr., 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 








4 ® 
Don’t read this 7-2: 
manufacturer, 
mill-man or business man, in which case you would do well 
to carefully consider the following facts. 
The St. Louis & San FranciscoR.R., 
better known as the has built or added 
to its system over 1900 (NINETEEN 
HUNDRED) miles of new railroad during the past five years, 
and all traversing newly settled sections of the Southwest. 
NOW is the time to locate your factory or mill in this most 
prosperous section. It will repay you to write TO-DAY 
for full particulars regarding inducements offered, abundant 
raw materials, excellent markets, etc. 
Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Opportunities,”’ sent free. 
M. SCHULTER, Industrial Commissioner 
Frisco Building si eee ee ack es St. Louis, Mo. 























The Principles of Design 


A book for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest 
A. Batchelder, Instructor in fhe Manual Arts, Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book has been designated 
as ‘‘the most helpful ourk yet published on elementary design.” 
It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design, and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract 
lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more 
complex subject of nature in design, with helpful suggestions for 

the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one 
hundred plates. The price is three dollars net 














Published by The Inland Printer Company 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 





Wood Type, Cases, Stands, Cabinets and gen- 
EMPIRE Woop Type Co., 818 E. 5th st., New 


Main office and factory, 
Eastern Factory and ware- 
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History of Composing Machines 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 





” 


Author of *‘ The Mechanism of the Linotype,” ‘*‘ Correct Keyboard Fingering,” ete. 

A Complete Record of the Art of Composing 

and Justifying Type by Machinery, including an accurate 

list of all patents granted on composing machines, both 

in England and the United States, since the earliest 

record (1822) to date, with valuable hints on the secur- 

ing of patents. Invaluable to students and inventors. 

200 pages, 72 illustrations. Full leather, soft, $4; cloth, $3 

THEODORE L. DE VINNE, The De Vinne Press, New W. M. KELty, The Unitype Company, San Francisco, 
York city: ‘Your ‘History of Composing Machines’ Cal.: “I have enjoyed reading the History very much, 
reached me to-day, and I have spent two hours in its and Mr. Thompson is entitled to much praise for the care- 
examination. I compliment you on the book as one of ful manner of collecting the numerous illustrations and 
great value and as a model of careful research and con- .Sketches presented.” 
marae It should be read by every printer who loves 
is art.” 


ORDERS CAN BE SENT TO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY NEW YORK 


———_ > 


CHICAGO 
































— Ret ee | 
Inland Printer Technical School 


INDORSED BY THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
JOB COMPOSITION 
PRESSWORK 


Post-Graduate Courses to Union Men. 


Ambitious craftsmen who wish to perfect 
themselves in any of the above branches 
should write for descriptive booklets. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTORS. MODEL EQUIPMENT. 


Letters from graduates of the Machine Composition branch and their employers mailed on request. 



































[ 





ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


Inland Printer Technical School 


120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


(> ———or-—~ ~\ 


A. H. McQUILKIN, Manager 
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Auto-Clamp 
Cutters 


Hand-Clamp 
Cutters 


Screw-Clamp 
Cutters 


Lever Cutters 
Book Trimmers 
Card Cutters 


Rotary Board 
Cutters 


Table Shears 


Round-Corner 
Cutters 


Die-Cutting Presses 
Stamping Presses 
2-Rod Embossers 
4-Rod Embossers 
Book Smashers 
Embossers and 


Inkers 
Standing Presses 


Job Backing 
Machines 


Roller Backing 
Machines 


Back-Forming 
Machines 


Beveling Machines 


Case-Smoothing 
Machines 


Gilding Presses and 
Stands 


Steam Glue 


Heaters 
Steam Glue Jackets 


Copper Glue 
Kettles 


Patent Gas Heaters 














Keystone 
icone Cutters 


Combine the best quality of materials and workman- 
ship with the best features of all up-to-date improve- 
ments in Paper Cutting Machinery. They are fully 
up to modern requirements in speed and accuracy; 


are easily handled and simple to adjust, and are 
most economical in floor space. 


Every Machine is Guaranteed to Give 
Satisfaction. 


Built in sizes as follows: 34-in., 38-in., 44-in., 50-in., 
55-in., 60-in., 65-in. and 70-in., and larger, if desired. 
This company, as successor to George H. Sanborn 
& Sons, has established a solid reputation for machin- 
ery of high grade and endurance. Many of the old 
Sanborn machines have been replaced by improved 
models, which are built with the same careful atten- 
tion to every detail that has marked Sanbom machin- 
ery for a generation. 


Parts for Sanborn Machines furnished 
promptly. 
As successor to the Sanborn business, we have all 
the patterns for the machinery bearing that name, 
and can furnish parts on short notice. Orders should 
be sent direct to the factory. We also furnish Paper 
Cutting Knives of guaranteed quality. 
Send for our complete Catalogue of Improved Machinery 


for Bookbinders, Leather and Paper Embossers, 
Printers, Boxmakers and Lithographers. 








THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


CHAS. E. WHEELER, General Manager and Treasurer. 


Main Office and Works, MYSTIC, CONN. 
New York Office, . . . 88-90 Center Street. 





ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO MAIN OFFICE 
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The American m2“ 


investigation of 
every printer. 


It punches 
holes of any 
diameter, style 
or shape, 
makes a clean 
hole through 
one-half inch of 
stock. 


It is just the 
thing for loose= 
leaf work 
where speed 
and accuracy 
are absolutely 
imperative. 








Great strength and compounded leverage make it an easy machine 
to operate by treadle and a power-saver when run by motor. 
No. 1 Punch (Treadle) to punch holes a in. between centers, . be 
lower 
“ 3 “ “ : = 


“ 4 a 
“4 “ (Power) = 150 


28 
For full pasticulars write direct to the manufacturers 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


WORKS OFFICE 
42 Custom House Place 298 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








E BEG TO ANNOUNCE TO PROCESS ENGRAVERS that we have just 
started a First-class SUPPLY DEPARTMENT in connection with our 


AMERICAN LEAGUE LABORATORY AND 


School Process Engraving 


The ag rg of the school is to teach new methods to advanced workers. We 


teach the 
to advanced workers without restriction. 


to members of the American League of Color Engravers only. 


est methods of indirect three and four color photography and etching 
We teach our new DIRECT METHODS 


(It will be greatly 


to your advantage to become a member, for it is restricted to a limited number.) 
WE DO NOT TEACH UNSKILLED WORKERS. 


Our school is conducted on lines that are not antagonistic to Trades 
Unions. It is in fact a high school for Color Process Engraving. 





We manufacture unquestionably the 
Best Panchromatic 
Dry Plate 


in the world “8 color process and ortho- 
chromatic photography of all kinds, 
They are made in the following brands: 
Regular, Double Coated, Slow. 

We shall have on exhibition in our 
salesroom on February 1, 1906, our 


New Process Camera 


This camera is different from the 
others in that it is built by a practical 
three-color worker, for direct and in- 
direct three and four color, as well as 
ordinary process photograp! hy. 

We are confident that this will be the 
best process camera on the market. 
Through our supply department we 





shall be able to cater to all the wants of 
the color or black process engraver, in 
an intelligent manner, at the lowest 
possible prices. 

Prospective customers will find it a 
good business proposition to trade with 
a concern that thoroughly understands 
the process engraving business and is 
up-to-date. 

We manufacture and sell Panchro- 
matic Dry Plates, Process Cameras and 
Stands, Multiple Backs for indirect 
three-color photography, Color Filters, 
e 


c. 

We sell the “‘Cooke”’ and other makes 
of Lenses and Prisms, Spectroscopes, 
with and without .cameras attached, 
Are Lamps, Presses and all kinds of 
machinery. 

Send for a sample order of Panchro- 
matic Dry Plates. 





J. ARTHUR H. HATT ® CO. 


Telephone, 1079 John 


Agents for 


Cooke ProcessLenses andPrisms 
Levy’s Pat. Gratings 
Dealers in 
Chemicals, Materials and 
Apparatus for three and four 
Color Work 
-—, Outfits for the 

ngraver 


12-14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK 


Proprietors of 
American League Laboratory 
School for Process Engravin: 

New Methods for Advance 
Workers 
Sole Manufacturers of 
American League Dry Plates 
and Developer 
Hatt’s Process Cameras and 
Multiple Backs 











The NEW ERA PRESS 


The Fastest Flat Bed Multi-color Press on the Market 





New Era Machinery Co. 





SPEED { 


rack. 


and transfers. 


Haven, 
several other cities. 


impressions per hour 


This press takes the stock, from onion skin 
to 10-ply blank, at one end,. and delivers 
finished product printed both sides on, one or 
several colors, perforated, punched or. num- 
bered, and cut both ways, ready for drying 


EN The press :is specially designed, for manu- 
d: facturing printers, and invaluable for all classes 
. of-small ‘work, ‘including labels, blanks, post 
“. cards, sales books, tickets, commutation books 


-Four years practical operation. 
Now used in Chicago, New York, New 
Boston, Toronto, 


Montreal, and 


Duplicate and triplicate orders received. 


Correspondence solicited. Catalogues on application. 


18 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Make Every Moment 


Count in 1906 
By Using 


The Ideal 
Register Block 
and Hooks 


HE necessity of making up a form with unit sections, and consequent liability of buckling when locked up in a ‘‘springy’’ 

chase, is overcome by our new method of the ‘‘Ideal Register Block.’’ A formcan be made up and registered in less time than 

you can assemble a form of sectional blocks. Plates can be secured in any position, and forms of any size that the bed will 
accommodate can be locked up. ‘There are no grooves in the surface of the bed to injure half-tones or electros, and naturally less 
labor on make-ready, as the Block and filler pieces form an absolutely true surface. 

The ‘‘Ideal Register Hook’’ is the simplest, strongest and most convenient form of Register Hook extant; its ease of operation, 
disassembling and cleaning appeal to the practical man who has had his troubles with the filling and gumming up of ‘‘ Register 
Hooks’’ and consequent difficulty in operating them. As the Ideal Register Hooks are circular in form, one style answers for all 
positions, and the question of right, left or swivel-top hooks is eliminated. Blocks made to fit the bed of platen or cylinder presses. 

Four years ago we placed the Ideal Iron Grooved Block and Hook on the market, to-day it is conceded to be, without excep- 
tion, the best grooved block manufactured. Our aim has always been to simplify methods of operation, and thus save any unneces- 
sary expense of time and labor. We are confident that the Ideal Register Blocks and Hooks will meet with even greater approval 
in their line than the Ideal Grooved Blocks have done. Write for details and prices, or let us send a representative to submit samples. 


BARNHART TYPE Founpbry Co., 63 Elm Street, New wae dinsisits ANDREWS & PITTMAN MFG. co. 


GOLDING & ComPANYy, 540 Pearl Street, New Yor 
GOLDING & Company, 130 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia 286 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 














“THE STANDARD’ MOTORS 


FLAT-BED 
PRESSES 


Such as shown in the half-tone we 
print this month, can best be 
driven by moderate speed motors 
placed under the press and belted 
direct to the driven pulley, using 
short belt and our standard Idler 
Pulley. 

There is hardly a machine used 
by the printing trade, requiring 15 
h.p. or less, but what can be 
driven in a simple and thoroughly 
practical manner by one of our 
motors. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


Main Office and Works, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
66 Cortlandt Street 730 Witherspoon Building 1107 Fisher Building 
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Initials No. 2176, 50c. each 


Two other sizes: No. 2177, 35c. each, and No. 2178, 40c. each, as shown 


No. 2178 for two colors, 80c. each 
























No, 2178 
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Florida, Cuba and the Winter 


Resorts of the South a Si cla 





The careful and discriminating traveler 
will do well to consult the undersigned 
before deciding upon route # #& #& #& 


The Southern Railway 


In connection with 


Queen & Crescent Route 


Provides the very best facilities 
for reaching all Southern Resorts 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE 


On January 8, 1906, the Chicago and Florida Special will 
again go into service with the finest train that ever ran 
between Chicago and Jacksonville and St. Augustine. 











Ly. CHICAGO, Big 4 Route,. . . . . . 1.00 P.M. 
Ly. CINCINNATI, Q.& C. Route, . . . . 9.25 “ 
Ly. CHATTANOOGA, Southern Railway, . 7.15 A.M. 
Lv. ATLANTA, Southern Railway, . . . . 11.40 “ 
Ar. JACKSONVILLE, Southern Railway,. . 8.50 P.M. 





Ar. ST. AUGUSTINE, F. E. C. Railway,. . 10.00 “ 


Only One Night Out ! 


On same date the “Florida Limited” will go into service 























For particulars, write: with through sleepers from Chicago, and solid train from 
am, Past Ant, Cincinnati to Jacksonville and St. Augustine. 
J. 8. MeCULLUGH, 1 Lv. CHICAGO, Monon Route, . . . . . 9.00 P.M. 
Phone, Harrison 2909. Chicago, Ill. Ly. CINCINNATI, Q.&C. Route, . . . . 830 A.M. 
S. H. HARDWICK, Ly. CHATTANOOGA, Southern Railway, . 6.30 P.M. 
— w iaieg oe ne D.C. Lv. ATLANTA, Southern Railway, . . . . 11.50 “ 
W. H. TAYLOE, Ar. JACKSONVILLE, Southern Railway,. . 9.00 A.M. 


eae Ar. ST. AUGUSTINE, F. E.C. Railway, . . 10.00 

























































Choice of Routes 
To California | 


VIA THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


1—The Overland Limited to San Francisco, via Omaha and 
Ogden, in less than three days. From Union Station, 
Chicago, 8.00 p. m. daily. 


2—Tourist Sleepers to Los Angeles via the new San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, leave Union Station, 
Chicago, 6.05 p.m. daily. 


3-—Personally conducted tourist-car parties to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, via Kansas City and Pueblo, leave Union 
Station, Chicago, 10.25 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


4—Daily tourist sleeper, Chicago to San Francisco, with direct 
~ connections to Los Angeles and Portland, leaves Union 
Station, Chicago, 10.25 p.m. Route via Omaha, Ogden and 
Sacramento. 


5—The Southwest Limited, leaving Union Station, Chicago, 
6.00 p.m. daily, makes direct connections with through 
trains to California in Union Station, Kansas City. 


6—The Pioneer Limited, leaving Union Station, Chicago, 
6.30 p.m. daily, arrives St. Paul, 7.25 a.m. and Minneapolis 
8.00 a.m., making direct connections with northern trans- 
continental trains for the Pacific Coast. 


If you will state your destination, complete information regard- 
ing rates, routes and train service will be sent to you. 


California book for six cents postage. Folders free. 


Tickets —95 Adams Street 
Chicago 
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Printers’ Insurance 
Protective 
Inventory System 


ni Dy By CHARLES S. BROWN. 
WS 
Sy i Sa , 
Ts QUEEN CRESCENT gaa as Is a blank-book 1114 x 15 inches, with 
: / printed headings, superfine paper, special 
AND 


© SOUTHERN RY. VE NN ruling. . | 
Chicago & Florida 4 Special m It isa classified and perpetual inventory 
mh aed system, and informs you of your plant 


Solid Pullman Train from Cincinnati 


Through Pallman Service from value every hour of the day, every day of 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. BA y ma — 
| Toledo. indianapolis,Louisville 4 the week, every week of the month, and 
to Jacksonville @ St. Augustine fd 
FLORIDA LIMITED. af every month of the year. 
o Through Pullman Service from CHICAGO. ‘ : 
~ Solid train Cincinnati to Jack- 
sonville and St. Augustine. 


Pullman Sleeping Car, Day 2 No. 1—Loose-leaf, for large job or newspaper offices, $25.00 
Coaches, Observation and te Fe . i 
Dining Car. 33 No. 2—For newspaper offices only, - - - - - - 15.00 


Double Service to NewOrleans “2 Be fi . 
hengh tence eestor lll ¥« No. 3—For job offices only, - - - - - - - - 15.00 


between Cincinnati, Atlanta, #3 ; No. 4—For small job and newspaper offices, - - - 10. 
Asheville, Savannah, Charleston _ j 4 J — pe sane 


Birmingham and Shreveport. Cy Pe 
Write for Rates and SS Y}| / 3 
WwW. A, Rosai Gen’l Mer. Wi Ai \ ’ > 3 FOR SALE BY 
ae a Ki Y THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
130 SHERMAN STREET 


CHICAGO 























The Mechanism of the Linotype 


REVISED SECOND EDITION 














Contains Chapters on the 


DOUBLE-MAGAZINE MACHINE 
THE “PICA” MACHINE OR MODEL THREE 
THE TWO-LETTER MACHINE 


And Gives Full and Complete Instruc- 
tions on Their Care and Mechanism. 


EVERY ADJUSTMENT FULLY DESCRIBED AND THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ILLUSTRATED. WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 


List of Technical Questions to Assist Students of the Linotype, and Valuable Hints on the Erection of Machines 
and Handling of Tools. 


FLEXIBLE LEATHER, $2.00 — POSTPAID 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 









































1ELES 


LIMTTED 


Beginning Sunday, December 17th, this solid 
through electric lighted train between Chicago 
and a Angeles will be placed in daily service 
via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


And the newly opened Salt Lake Route 


Leave Chicago 10.00 p. m. every day in the year. 
Arrive Los Angeles 4.45 p.m. the third day. 


The entire equipment new from the Pullman 
TERN shops, includes all the latest innovations for the 4LY, 
comfort and convenience of patrons. 
Pullman standard drawing room and tourist © 
sleeping cars, magnificent dining cars, (service i697 
a la carte); composite observation cars, with 


buffet-smoking apartment and Booklovers Library. 
The train is brilliantly lighted throughout. Individual read- 


The Best of Everything 





A new and desirable route for tourist travel to southern California. 
Variable route round-trip tickets permit return through the San Joaquin 
Valley or over the Coast Line to San Francisco and east on the 
famous Overland Limited. 
Reservations of sleeping car space are now being made. 
Booklets, maps, schedules and full particulars on application 
to any ticket agent. 





























New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine 








THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC-MOTOR. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


J. L. SHOEMAKER 
15 South Sixth Street 


& CO., Sole Agents 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





| DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil.- Write for booklet. 


ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William St., New York 





For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
nection with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


PARK RIDGE ...... NEW JERSEY 








(WHITMORE Mre. C . 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 
s and Three-color Work. y 











§ MAIN 2541 
2 AUTOMATIC 654 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 Lake St., Chicago ~ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 


TELEPHONES 





COPPER AND 


ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Glidden 
Printing Ink 


Cleveland, 
Ohio, 


Is Good Ink 











— 








If ina hurry, a forms 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 





Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 





Practical Guide to @mbossing 












TELLS ALL ABOUT EMBOSSING 
HOW TO DO IT ON AN ORDINARY JOB PRESS 


The best work yet published. You should have one. 


The above is the title of a new edition of “‘A Practical Guide to Embossing,” just pub- 
lished. The work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions for making dies and 
doing embossing on job presses. Besides samples of embossing on both inside and 
outside of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds of embossed work 
in gold, red and blue. No printer should fail to have one of these books. 
Country printers are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


ee The Inland Printer Co. 130 Sherman St. 


Chicago. 










Perforator 


The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Power | Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 








INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 





Write us for prices and further particulars. 





L. Martenson & Co. 


MACHINISTS 





PRINTERS’ and 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


A SPECIALTY 
140 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


eooo000 
eooo0o00 









































Pressmen’s OVERLAY 
veeee KNIFE a a 


This Knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 
THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET :: CHICAGO 
116 Nassau STREET New York City 














FULTON ST., 
New YorK GITy. 


U.S.A. 








Cc 





Why Every Job Printer Should Make 
Rubber Stamps—_. 


Because he is better fitted for the trade than any other craftsman. 

Because the necessary plant will cost him much less. 

Because he has the trade two-thirds learned. 

Because it pays a big profit on a small investment. , 

Because he can make Half-hard Stereotypes for his own presses 
instead of Electrotypes, saving time and money. 


Ask for our free booklet, ‘‘ Printing Stamps and The Printer.’’ 
THE R. H. SMITH MFG. CO., Springfield Mass. 
Manufacturers of Everything for the Stampmaker. 





Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 

















Acme Ink Reducer 


IS GUARANTEED TO PREVENT 
‘““RUBBING,”’ ‘‘OFFSETTING,”’ Etc. 


Can be used in any ink without injuring 
the quality or affecting the 
color of the ink used. 





Acme Ink Reducer quickly mixes with any 
color of ink (no matter how stiff the ink may be) 
without affecting the most delicate tint, and while 
its drying qualities on paper can not be surpassed, 
it does not dry on the press. Judiciously used, will 
prevent “‘ rubbing,” “‘ offsetting,”’ etc. 


Best in the World for Colors. 


Acme Ink Reducer prevents ink from accu- 
mulating on tympan (or packing), which fact is 
acknowledged to be a decided advantage when 
printing colorwork on both sides of paper. 

For all particular or expensive classes of work 
(catalogues, booklets, etc.) making long, continu- 
ous runs, Acme Ink Reducer is expressly rec- 
ommended; it prevents ‘‘picking”’ of paper, ‘“‘filling 
up” of fine-line cuts or small type, and dries witha 
bright, clear finish. 

Leading Printers all use Acme Ink Reducer. 


Try It. SAMPLE FREE. POSTPAID. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 


‘116 NASSAU ST. 





AHANDBOOK 
jo) =n OL=) 29 tO? 
PRINTING 





64 pages—Flexible Cover—8 x 6 inches—a size 
and shape most convenient for 
pocket or desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 


OF 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
FOR THE 
NON-PRINTER 


ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technic1l printing knowledge ? 
“Qoncerning Type” tells all about type, how it is 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven 
sizes ; contains valuable information about engravings, 
composition, proofreading, paper, presswork, binding, 
estimating, a complete dictionary of printing terms and 
a hundred other things you should know—but probably 
don’t. Endorsed by every one who knows a good thing 
when they see it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


130 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 














of the technical 
points in the 

Manual of 

e ° 

Printin the printer ‘ond 
g his patrons ~2£ 
Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, ee 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof — Proofreaders’ 


A full and con- 
est- oc et cise explanation 
printing trade, 
for the use of 
LGDRYooGDRHooGDRHooGDRHooGMRHooGDVDo0oGD 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Rehan of 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books — Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type 
Standard — Number of Words ina Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point 
System —Weight of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and Illustrating— Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms “Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Coypright — Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspapers— Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of Forms. 





Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 





THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 








ECLIPSE. 
ELF. B.B.B. 





Machines “Krause” 


for 


i at . Printers and Lithographers 


always in stock 


ir Louis DEJONGE & Co. 





69, 71-73 Duane Street 
i's ae £0) 51,6 
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Artists’ misfortune 
Australian notes 

Book review 

Business notices 

Business office 
Composing-room 
Copyright omission fatal 
Correspondence 

Dum spiro, spero 

Editor lit his pipe, The (verse)........... 5 


EDITORIAL: 


ee eet eee eee err ere ss 
Road to success, The 540 
Trade journal ad. typography 542 
Writing for the trade press............. 542 
Bagiieh Banguage; THE. 5 oo 65.650 sins esc BBO 
Fate of the Spring poem, The (verse)...... 535 
OOM FOP GUE LORMEEs o:ssinns tee sieis.c ee sine ss DOO 
Gilbert-Harris presswork competition, The. . 5: 
Job composition 
London notes 
Machine composition 
ee | Pee eee 


Ackermann & McLaren 

Acme Compound Co 

Acme Staple Co 

American Steel & Copper Plate Co 

American Type Founders Co.............. i 
Anderson, C. F., & 

Andrews & Pittman Mfg. Co 

Atlas Electrotype Co 

Ault & Wiborg Co 


Babcock Printitig Piess Mfg. Co 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

Bates & Edmonds Motor Co 

Bates Machine Co 

Beck, Charles, Paper Co 

Bellman Association 

Berkshire Specialty Co 

 .. Bo 8 Pees eee eee 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son, Mfg. Co 
Black-Clawson Co 
Eee er err ree 
Blatchford, E. W., Co.... 

Bond, B. F., 

Brown Folding Machine Co 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works............... 
Burrage, Robert R 

Business Directory 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Cabot, Godfrey L 

Campbell Co. 2 ..cccccccsvcccscvcccces 496, 
Carver, C. R., Co 61 
Challenge Machinery Co 

Chambers Bros. 

Champion Coated Paper Co 

Chandler & Price Co 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. . 
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